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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ECONOMIC PLANS OF CEMA COUNTRIES VIEWED 
Budapest HETI VILAGGAZDASAG in Hungarian 12 Oct 85 pp 4-5 
{Article by Andras Inotai: "Growth or Balance?") 


[Text] To speed up economic growth at the expense of external balance or to 
guard ecoromic stability while sacrificing the dynamics of development? At 
the thresiiold of the new five year plan period starting in 1986 economic 
planners from several smaller CEMA countries are facing this dilemma. Relying 
on writings by socialist economists, the author of this article claims that 
the apparent contracdiction between growth and balance could de mitigated by 
external reforms and further developing management systems. 


Particular attention is nowadays focused on the economic growtn of European 
CEMA countries, the development of the important branches of production, and 
the ubiquitously discussed efforts to achieve balance. This is nappening 
partly because we are in the last year of the 1981-1985 plan period, when it 
is more or less decided what has been accomplished of mid-range objectives, 
where we have succeeded in taking a significant step forward, and where we 
have experienced tension. Results and problems of this time period strongly 
influence the definition of objectives for the 1986-1990 five year plan. 


The growth rate of tne economies of socialist countries and their industrial 
production slowed down in the beginning of the eighties. 1983 and 1984 showed 
some increased activities which were related to a general boom in world 
economy. As a result of strict import and investment restrictions and efforts 
to increase export the western currency foreign trade balance of most CEMA 
countries has improved. At the same time, bad weather conditions caused 
significant crop losses in the majority of small CEMA countries. Particularly 
the severe winter of last year resulted in much backlog, and it remained for 
the second part of this year to make up for it. 


The advent of the new five year plan period as well as the seemingly 
successful handling of previous severe problems contributed to the survival of 
the quantity viewpoint, and so the acceleration of growth has become the 
central task for the next period in practically all European CEMA countries. 
In Poland the 1983-1985 plan for consolidation has been considered the 
foundati,on of a strong boom. Along with the ever ambitious plans for the 
economic development in Rumania, now the GDR's economists as we)l1 consider 




















accelerated growth well founded and an organic part of the socialist economic 
systen. 


With a knowledge of tnis background it is not in our interest to find an 
answer to the following questions: 


-Does the slight acceleration of economic growth in the European CEMA 
countries in 1983-1984 promise to be lasting, and if so, how lasting? 


--Do the CEMA countries have the internal economic structure and productivity 
to secure an external balance in the time period of growth acceleration? 


-With their backgroun¢ of export structure, quality and productivity, will 
CEMA countries be successful in taking advantage of the economic strengthening 
of the western world? 


-Can the economic losses sustained by several socialist countries last winter 
be considered a temporary, one-time event, or do we have to count on their 
reoccurance? 


Results of this year so far indicate that the process of accelerated growth 
has come to a halt in the CEMA region. An exception is the GDR, where, 
according to a report by the Berlin Bureau of Statistics, the produced GNP 
stays barely behind directives that are slightly higher than those for the 
year 1964, and industrial production is well above planned. In the Soviet 
Union, the boom that has been observed since spring brought an end to the 
backlog in several areas, but there is still alot to be made up for even in 
key areas like oil and steel production, and several branches of the 
processing industry. According to preliminary estimates the results in 
agriculture are going to be better than last year, and experts figure that 
after last year's 50 million tons of grain import the country will have to buy 
from abroad a few million tons less this year. 


According to preliminary data, the GNP in Poland grew by 2 percent in the 
first half of 1985 instead of the planned 3.3-3.5 percent, and industrial 
production grew by 2.2 percent instead of 4.0-4.5 percent. Statistics 
indicate that Czechoslovakia is closer to fulfilling its annual plan, even 
though it, too, experiences some discrepancies, particularly in quality. We 
do not have statistical data from Rumania, but recent measures to accelerate 
industrial production and increase public works indicate that they are 
significantly behind original expectations. Central price increases were 
announced recently in Bulgaria, where the energy shortage has caused serious 
concerns, and drought has dealt a strong blow to agriculture, one of the 
pillars of foreign trade and economy. 


From all this the planners in socialist countries conclude that -- although 
the countries in question are going to make substantial efforts in the rest of 
the year to make up for a portion of the losses and discrepancies -- the 
actual growth of the CEMA region is going to stay behind plans, and for many 
indicators it is not even going to reach the results of the years 1963 and 
1984. 




















Meanwhile some smaller CEMA countries found it necessary to bring in 
supplementary raw material and energy, and paralleling this they lost 
igportant export opportunities. All this had a negative effect on these 
countries’ plans for their foreign trade balance, particularly for the dollar 
balance. In the east-west trade the ratio of raw materials has further 
increased: one could observe in previous years that sales of raw gaterial and 
energy by socialist countries exceeded sore and gore sales of gsanufactured 
products, due to these products’ problems with competition and marketability. 
A new phenomenon is that small socialist countries’ material and energy 
purchases from the west seriously drain their available currency that could be 
used for the development and godernization of their machine incustry. 


A large number of exporters in socialist countries could not take advantage of 
the boom on western markets. However, it is true that the national currencies 
of the United States’ most important capitalist trading partners were 
depreciated compared to the very strong dollar in the first half year, and 
this move decreased these countries’ foreign trade output .szen figured in 
dollars. This also played a role in the fact that socialist countries’ 
western export, figured in dollars, stayed mostly behind the same period of 
1964. But their export was disproportionately lower than could be explained 
by the appreciation of the dollar; it was on the average 10-25 percent below 
the level of the same time period last year. 


The unusually severe winter caused substantial losses everywhere. But behind 
crop losses there is a whole row of management problems. The Polish newspaper 
TRYBUNA LUDU warned in an euitorial recently: we should not constantly refer 
to last year's severe winter. The Sophia RABOTNICHESKO DELO drew attention to 
the fact that it is not the weather but the poor use of work hours and the car 
park's occasional 70 percent downtime that are the main causes of loss. The 
Chief Secretary of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, 
Gorbachev, recently exposed those who bring up the excuse of objective 
hindrences and weather difficulties when held responsible for not achieving 
plan objectives. 


As we near the end of the year more and wore articles in the press of 
socialist countries warn us: the economic balance of CEMA countries is still 
vulnerable to numerous factors of uncertainty, and this is primarily not due 
+O external reasons. It seems that in a great number of CEMA countries the 
internal forces of an economic upswing can only function in the traditional 
model. This is precisely why development is made more difficult by the more 
and more restricted and expensive raw material and energy supply, and by the 
danger of losing the external balance. 


The sources of the primary ways of saving energy have diminished practically 
in most CEMA countries, and the industrial structure has in general stayed 
extraordinarily energy-intensive. In many cases the reason for falling behind 
in export is not to be sought in the strength of the economy; it is the ever 
growing discvepancy between production supply and foreign demand that hinders 
successful sales abroad. It seems therefore that in most of the CEMA countries 
a change in the industrial structure and a strong improvement in international 
marketability are not going to take place now. 


























From the econogzic output of gany CEMA countries in recent gonths and their 
measures to correct emerging problems it is clear that the sain issue in 
reality is not a choice between a strategy to accelerate growth and to keep 
stability. The past ten years have shown us the ligits of both strategies. 
These occurred independently of the strategy, objectively, as a function of 
their application in an unchanged economic structure. Therefore substantial 
changes and a long-range boom can only be expected -- as it has been 
increasingly pointed out by econogists in socialist countries -- by switching 
to an intensive economy and introducing internal reforms. 


A KGST-orszagok nemreti jovedciménck atlagos évi novebedése az Steves tervperiode- 
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IN-GRNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


YUGOSLAV:-USSR COCHMODITY TRADE LISTS FOR 1984 
Belgrade MEDJUNARODNI UGOVORI in Serbo-Croatian No 10, 31 Jul 85 pp 375-381 
[Commodity lists from protocol concluded in Belgrade, 18 January 1984) 


[Text] List 1. Goods To Be Delivered From the USSR to the SFRY in 1984 











No Commodity Designation Quantity or Value 
l Metal-cutting machine tools conforming to 
an agreed specification 185 units 
2 Forging and pressing equipment conforming 
to an agreed specification 59 - 
3 Woodworking machines 25 - 
4 Spare parts for machines for cutting, shap- 
ing and working wood 600 thousands of dollars 
5 Accessories and spare parts for power engi- 
neering equipment 1,000 ” 
6 Electrical engineering equipment 1,550 - 
7 Continuous miners 2 units 
8 Miscellaneous mining equipment, including 
health and safety equipment and spare 
parts 175 thousands of dollars 
9 Deliveries of draglines under cooperative 
arrangements: 
ESh-6/45 3 units* 
ESh-10/70A 1 unit 
10 Drilling rigs: 
1 BA-15 WN 4 units 
UKB-500 § 2 ” 
SKB-4 D 2 . 


ll Equipment for deparaffinization of oil 


wells PPUA 1200/100 2 - 
12 Pumping unit 1 NP-15 4 - 
13 Overhead traveling crane 1 unit 
14 Gantry and portal cranes 5 unites** 





* Possibility open for an increase. 
** Under condition of agreed specification. 














List 1 (continued) 


15 


35 
36 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


Commodity Designation 





Truck cranes: 
KS-3571, with a capacity of 10 tons, 


telescopic boom 5 units 
KS-4571, with a capacity of 16 tons 5 

MZ T-130 and T-100 tractor-mounted bull- 

dozers 15 


Miscellaneous roadbuilding machines 
Spare parts for cranes and roadbuilding 


machines 

Self-propelled graders, 250 HP 2 

Scrapers, self-propelled, Model D-357 P, 

volume 8 2” 2 

Excavators: 
EKG-5 A 2 
ETC-165 6 
BO-2621A 3 
E-iG011 E 4 
E-304 G 5 
B0-5112 A 2 

Spare parts for excavators 1,000 

Ecuipment for the food processing industry 300 

Equipment for the leather and footwear in- 

dustry 400* 

Shuttleless looms 200 

Equipment for the textile industry and 

light industry, including spare perts 2.500 

Miscellaneous equipment for the chemical 

industry 200 

Paper manufacturing equipment 750 

Medical equipment 900 

Equipment for compressors and refriveration 500 

Oxygen-cryogenic equipment 500 

KAMA and MAI.1Sh pumps 15,000 

Equipment for the printing industry, in- 

cluding spare parts 1,500 

Equipment for the trade sector and food 

service industry 450 

Active and passive components 3,200 

Electrical and radio measuring devices, 

etc. 540 

Black-and-white TV picture tubes 100,000 

Rolling-element bearings 8,000 

Electrical perforators 120 

Measuring tools for weod and metal cutting 1,000 

Abrasive tools and electroboron tools 500 





* Possibility open for an increase. 





units 


thousands 


units 


thousands 


unite* 
thousands 


Quantity or Value 


500 thousands of dollars 


500 thousands of dollars 


of dollars 


of dollars 


of dollars 


of dollars 

















List 1 (continued) 











No Commodity Designation Quantity or Value 
42 Diamond tools, industrial diamond dust, 
tools made with polycrystals 2,000 thousands of dollars 
43 Crawler tractors: 
TDT-55 A 5 units 
T-130 5 " 
44 Spare parts for tractors 9,500 thousands of dollars 
45 Agricultural machines: 
KSP-15 B potato grading stations 5 units 
Model KSK-100 tractor-drawn forage- 
cutting combines 5 - 
KTU-10 livestock feeders 20 ” 
KKS-6 combines for harvesting castor 
beans 10 ” 
KSKU-6 cornpickers 5 - 
LKV~4A flax-harvesting combines 5 
Miscellaneous agricultural machines 70C thousands of dollars 
46 Spare parts for agricultural machines 400 - 
47 Trolleybuses 23 units 
48 Spare parts for trolleybuses 150 thousands of dollars 
49 Electric motor trains, Model ER-31l 8 units* 
50 Accessories and spare parts for the rail- 
roads 600 thousands of dollars 
51 RO-RO vessel with a capacity of 5,500 
tons (design 16,073) 1 unit 
52 Hydrofoil passenger vessel, "Albatros" 
series l - 
53 Passenger vessel, "Moskva" series (design 
R-51 E) l ” 
54 Hydrofoil passenger vessel, "Vaskhod" 
series l - 
55 Marine equipment and spare parts 9,000 thousands of dollars 
56 Aviation needs, motors, spare parts and 
general repairs 7,200 
57 BELAZ-540 and 548 trucks 30 units 
58 Passenger automobiles: 
VAZ-469 B 300 . 
VOLGA 100 - 
MOSKVICH LUKS 250** 54 
MOSKVICH IZH-27151, 0.8 ton 200** . 
59 Spare parts for passenger vehicles and 
trucks (not including those for VAZ) 10,000 = 








* With delivery of one unit in 1985. 
*k Possibility open for an increase. 

















List 1 (continued) 





No Commodity Designation 
60 Deliveries on the basis of cooperative ar- 
rangements: 


Counter trade for assemblies and parts 
fur VAZ passenger automobiles: 

VAZ passenger automobiles 

Spare parts for VAZ passenger auto- 

mobiles 

Counter trade for sets of parts for 
KAMAZ trucks: 
KAMAZ truck chassis 
Truck chassis: 
KRAZ-6504 
MAZ-5432, 6422 

61 Miscellaneous machines and equipment 
62 Coking coal--blast furnace charge 
63 Anthracite 
64 Petroleum 
65 Kerosene for lighting 
66 Gas oil 
67 Furnace oil 
68 Petroleum coke 
69 Mineral oils and lubricants 
70 Creosote oil 
71 Natural gas 
72 Electric power 


73 Iron ore (concentrate) 
74 Manganese ore 
75 Chromium ore 


76 Asbestos 

77 Cement 

78 Apatite, concentrate, 39.47 P,0 

79 Kaolin 

80 Pig iton 

81 Steel scrap 

82 Semifinished products, rolled and drawn 

products of ferrous metallurgy 

83 Exchange of pro.iucts of ferrous metallurgy 

84 Tinplate 

85 Cold-rolled strip 

86 Nickel 

87 Aluminum: 
Including 10,000 tons for the cable in- 
dustry 


5 





% Quantities to be determined by contract. 
** Possibility open for an increase. 


Quantity or 


Value 





20,000 units* 


5,000 thousands 


550 units 


250 
22** 


2,600 thousands 
200 
5, 500 
55 
510 
800 
15 
10 
1] 


et dollars 


of tons 
Al 


3,500 millions of m?° 
100 millions of kwh 


320 thousands 
40 

55 

32 

100 

25 

10 

100*** 

100 


181.7 


of tons 
” 


130,000 thousands of dollars 


4 thousands 
3 
2.2 


40 


week 6With the option of substitution of steel waste--scrap iron. 








of tons 
Al 














List 1 (continued) 














No Commodity Designation Quantity or Value 
88 Beryllium 400 kg 
89 Zirconium 250 - 
90 Chromium oxide 900 tons 
91 Potassium bichromate 500 . 
92 Potassium ferrocyanide 400 - 
93 Calcium chloride 500 ” 
94 Lithium hydroxide 200 o 
95 Toluene 3,000 - 
96 Vinyl chloride 10,000 - 
97 Carbon disulfide 2,500 ps 
98 Boric acid 500 a 
99 Xylene 2,500 ws 
100 Copper sulfate 1,000 - 
101 Nickel sulfate 50 ” 
102. Potash (1002) 600 a 
103 Coumarone resin 125 ” 
104 Butyl alcohol 1,500 - 
105 Isobutyl alcohol 7,000 - 
106 Isopropyl alcohol 1,000 a 
107 Sodium sulfate 5,000 ” 
108 Red phosphorus 50 “ 
109 Sodium bichromate 2,500 - 
110 Borax 200 - 
lll Ethyl benzene 2,000 as 
112 Acetone 1,000 thousands of tons 
113 Butyl acetate 500 7 
114 Organic and synthetic pigments 2,500 thousands of dollars 
115 Dibasic ammonium phosphate 300 tons 
116 Ammonia 75,000 - 
117 Styrene monomer 10,000 - 
118 Polyethylene, high-density 600 “ 
119 Chemicals for plant pest and disease con- 
trol 1,800 thousands of dollars 
120 Miscellaneous chemical products 2,000 ” 
121 Potassium fertilizers (602% K,0) 300 thousands of tons 
122 Ammonium sulfate (20.52 N) 100 - 
123 Carbamide (urea) (46.12% N) 65,000 - 
124 Synthetic rubber 25 - 
125 Tires 4,000 thousands of dollars 
126 Softwood pulp (stacked) 800 thousands of m?® 
127. Softwood lumber 200 - 
128 Paper pulp 60 thousands of tons 
129 Paper wire and cable insulation 2 - 
130 Cotton 70 - 
131 Pickled swine skins 200,000 units 
132 Seed and nursery stock 10,000 thousands of dollars 











List 1 (continued) 














No Commodity Designation Quantity or Value 
133 Pharmaceutical raw materials and drugs 5,000 thousands of dollars* 
134 Salt for food processing 20 thousands of tons 
135 Consumer goods: 
Bicycles 30,000 units 
Spare parts for television sets 60 thousands of dollars 
Dishware and tableware 2,000 ” 
Timepieces 300,000 units 
Spare parts for timepieces 30 thousands of dollars 
Alarm clock movements 100,000 units 
Cameras 8,000 - 
Camera accessories 120 thousands of dollars 
Movie cameras 3,000 units 
Musical instruments 500 thousands of dollars 
Recreational hunting weapons and 
recreational fishing tackle 2,700 - 
Sporting goods 400 - 
Camping equipment 1,000 - 
Handicrafts 170 ” 
Toys 1,000 - 
School supplies 110 - 
Miscellaneous binoculars and telescopes 15,000 units 
136 Newspapers, philatelic articles, phonograph 
records 730 thousands of dollars 
137 Films 950 - 








* Quantities to be determined by contract. 


List 2. Goods To Be Delivered From the SFRY to the USSR in 1984 





No Commodity Designation Quantity or Value 
l Universal milling machines (table width 200- 
400 mm) 80 units 
2 Universal and special grinders 72 - 
3 Other metal-cutting machine tools 100 - 
4 Devices for programming and numerical indi- 
cation for machine tools 2,000 thousands of dollars 
5 Numeric control assemblies for the Ryazan 
plant 2,800 - 
6 High-speed spindles for internal grinding 1,000 - 
7 Mobile hydraulic baling presses, with a 
force of 120 tons 80 units 
8 Open one-way and two-way mechanical 
presses, with a force of 125-500 tons 
(160-400 tons) 40 a 
9 Single-stage hydraulic presses, with a 
force of 10-250 tons 98 


10 














List 2 (continued) 








No Commodity Designasion 

10 Double-action enclosed cam presses, with a 
force of 100-1,250 tons 

ll Hydraulic apkant hydraulic 
presses with a force of 160-600 tons 

12 Shears for cutting section steel, 315-1,600 
tons 

13 Hydraulic guillotine shears, 20-32 mm 

14 "Raster" high-speed mechanical automatic 
presses 

15 Pneumatic friction clutches for presses 

16 Tools for presses 

17 Spare parts for machine tools, forging 
equipment and presses 

18 Equipment for warehouses 

19 Oil transformers from 100 kwA to 1,600 kwA, 
up to 35 kv 

20 Electrical equipment for voltages 12-20 kv 

21 Electrical packet-comb switches 

22 High-voltage insulators 

23 Marine diesel units, 980 kw 

24 Micromotors for electroperforators 

25 Delivery of assemblies and parts for drag- 
lines on the basis of cooperative arrange- 
ments: 

ESh-6/45M 
ESh-10/70A 

26 Metallurgical equipment 

27 Press molds for pressure casting machines 

28 Spare parts for electric tractors and elec- 
tric forklift trucks 

29 Chain conveyor with a capacity of 175 
tons/hr 

30 Bakery ovens with wire screen floor, area 
50-100 m* 

31 Complete equipment for small bakery 

32 Equipment for the production of cookies and 
crackers 

33 Machine for packing cookies into boxes 

34 Tomato paste production line P-300-800 tons 
for 24-hour operation (completion of de- 
liveries) 

35 Tomato paste produc’ ion line P-300-800 tons 
for 24-hour operation (beginning of deliv- 
eries) 

* Quantities to be determined by contract. 


ak 


Including completion of deliveries in 1985. 


ll 


Quantity or 


Value 





30 


20 


16,500 


14,100 


units 


thousands 


MVA 


thousands 


units 
thousands 


units* 


thousands 
units** 


thousands 


units 


thousands 


units 


thousands 








of 


of 


dollars 


dollars 


dollars 


tons 


dollars 


dollars 


dollars 
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List 2 (continued) 





No Commodity Designation Quantity or Value 
36 Production line for aseptic preservation of 
semifinished products 1 line 
37 Tunnel drier, Model “CER” 5 units 
38 Production line for poultry slaughtering 
and processing 1 line 
39 Vacuum evaporators for condensing milk - units 


40 Stainless steel fittings for milk pipelines 1,500 thousands of dollars 
41 Complete line for producing dried mash po- 











tatoes 1 line 
42 Lines for cleaning and peeling potatoes 12 lines 
43 Heaters using liquid or gaseous fuel 1 unit 
44 Complete equipment for the processing of 
powdered eggs 6 sets 
45 Spare parts: 
For the baking industry 1,400 thousands of dollars 
For the canning industry 1,400 va 
For the livestock feed industry 1,300 a 
For the sugar industry 1,000 - 
For the dairy industry 170 - 
46 Equipment for the footwear industry 10,000 - 
47 Spare parts for equipment of light industry 300 - 
48 Equipment for “Universam" department stores 1,700 = 
49 Saws for cutting bones 500 units 
50 Pressure cookers, 300 liters 1,000 - 
51 Automatic telephone switchboards under spe- 
cial order 30,000 thousands of dollars 
52 ARM-20 intercity telephone exchange with 
spare parts 10,600 “ 
53 City telephone office with spare parts 20,000 - 
54 Intercity regional office 7,000 ” 
55 Automatic telephone switchboards for 4,000 
numbers 1,000 - 
56 Spare parts for automatic telephone switch- 
boards 350 “ 


57 Automatic Telex telegraph terminals with 

kits, instruments, accessories, cables and 

spare parts 6,100 as 
58 UHF/VHF channels with keyboard and sensors 5,000 - 
59 Special technological equipment and gear 

according to an agreed nomenclature for 


the communications equipment industry 4,000 “ 
60 "Traveler" portable typewriters 3,500 = 
61 Medical equipment, including units, assem- 
blies and parts for X-ray machines 4,800 - 
62 Industrial reinforcing steel 26 thousands of tons 
63 “Pruver" turbopiston devices 17 sets 


64 Prefabricated metal structures with panels 27,000 thousands of dollars 
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List 2 (continued) 








No Commodity Designation Quantity or Value 
65 Metal-cutting tools 1,400 thousands of dollars 
66 Rolling-element bearings 3,000 - 
67 Abrasive products 700 " 
68 Spare parts for agriculture, including 
semerinzi and chains for combines 11,000 - 
69 Vibrating rollers with spare parts 200 units 
70 Centrifugal clutches to drive generators 
beneath railroad cars 250 = 


71 Tankers for hauling crude petroleum and 

petroleum products with a capacity of 

15,000-18,000 tons 5* ” 
72 Passenger vessels with a capacity of 50-74 

passengers to service floating facilities 

up to 100 miles from shore 4 - 
73 Railroad car vessel for the Caspian Sea 

with a capacity between 3,000 and 4,000 

tons 2 - 
74 Tugboats, capacity 2,300 HP 5* - 
75 Tugboats for moving drilling platforms with 








a capacity of 5,000 HP l , 
76 Pushboats, marine, 600 HP 3 
77 Platform service vessels, 4,200 HP l “ 
78 Pleasure craft 140 thousands of dollars 
79 Ship firefighting equipment 10,000 ” 
80 Marine equipment and supplies 1,200 - 
81 Marine equipment and spare parts for re- 
pairing vessels 6,500 = 
82 Vessel repairs 28 ,000** . 
83 Deliveries under cooperative arrangements: 
Assemblies and parts to complete VAZ 
passenger automobiles 55, 700*** ™ 
Assemblies and parts to complete KAMAZ 
trucks 68 , 500 ” 
84 Kits for MOSKVICH LUKS passenger automo- 
biles 12,800 ' 
85 Semitrailers--tanks for carrying petroleum 
products 100 units 
86 Spare parts for tank trucks 200 thousands of dollars 
87 Lead storage batteries, automotive and in- 
dustrial 54,100 
88 Storage batteries and nickel-cadmium bat- 
teries for railroad cars and locomotives 13,500 = 
89 Miscellaneous machines and equipment 





ad One vessel to be delivered in the first quarter of 1985. 
** =€§=6©Possibility open for an increase. 
eee Quantities to be determined by contract. 
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List 2 (continued) 


101 
102 
103 


105 
106 


107 
108 
109 
110 
lil 


112 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 


129 


Commodity Designation 





Wire and cable 

Alumina 

Bauxite 

Silicon metal 

Industrial chain 

Drive chain 

Drive chain for agricultural machines 

Cast iron fittings for PVC pipe 

Pipe for petroleum pipelines and gas pipe- 
lines 

Woven steel mesh 

Exchange of assortments in ferrous metal- 
lurgy 

Zinc 

Lead 

Rolled copper and brass products 

Aluminum foil 

Aluminum tubes 

Paints and varnishes, including: 

Auto enamels 
Plastizols 

Printing inks 

Pigments 

Maleic anhydride 

Alkyd-acrylic resin AS-3 

Agents used in the textile and leather in- 
dustry 

Chemicals for plant pest and disease con- 
trol 

PVC film 

Thermostable conveyor belts 

High-pressure pipe 

V-shaped belt 

Rubber cups for mi)king machines 

Linoleum 

PVC pipe and fittings 

Aluminum fabrications 

Sanitary equipment for construction 

Decorative plastics 

Oak and beech lumber 

Veneer 

Cigarette paper 

Cardboard containers 

Seed and nursery stock 

Miscellaneous agricultural products (deliv- 
eries under the contract with PKB and DTD) 
Corn 
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Quantity or 


60,000 thousands 
600 thousands 
240 

10 
1.2 
600 thousands 
60 
820 thousands 


30 thousands 
500 thousands 


130,000 thousands 
35 thousands 

55 

7 

l 
1,000 thousands 
21 thousands 

14 

4 

700 tons 

3,500 
5 thousands 

14 


4,100 thousands 


31,000 

520 tons 

40 thousands 
5,000 thousands 
] 


,500 thousands 
,900 thousands 


1,300 
25 thousands 
10 thousands 
1 thousands 
1,400 thousands 
36 , 500 


4,000 
300 thousands 


Value 
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dollars 
tons 


dollars 
tons 


dollars 
tons 


tons 


dollars 


meters 
dollars 


dollars 


mn? 
m2 
tons 


dollars 


tons 














List 2 (continued) 


Commodity Designation 





Tobacco 

Cigarettes 

Meat 

Canned meat proJucts 

Sausages and dried meats 

rasta 

Dried mash potatovs 

Prunes 

Baby food 

Concentrates and spices 

Wine 

Sugar 

Goods for the “Beograd” Restaurant 

Cotton fabrics 

Cotton-synthetic blend fabrics 

Upholstery and decorative fabrics 

Ready-to-wear clothing made up from fabrics 

Knitwear (with at least 75% wool) 

Leather and artificial-leather accessories 

Leather gloves 

Leather footwear 

PVC footwear and rubber footwear 

Women's clothing accessories 

Furniture (including deliveries based on 
cooperative arrangements) 

Drugs 

Veterinary preparations 

Cosmetics 

Household chemical products 

Sporting goods and equipment 

Electric ranges 

Spare parts for ranges 

Fittings for public illumination 
Fittings for household illumination 

Hotplates 

Goods for specialized stores 

Printing services 

Printing of film advertisements 
Printed products, philatelic articles and 
phonograph records 

Films 

Construction of projects in the USSR* 





* Quantities to be determined by contract. 
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millions of units 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


DEVELOPMENT, PRACTICES OF PLANNED ECONOMY DISCUSSED 


East Berlin EINHEIT in German Vol 40 No 11, Nov 85 (signed to press 14 Oct 85) 
00 969-976 


[Article by Prof Dr Otto Reinhold, member of the SED Central Committee, rec- 
tor of the SED Central Committee's Academy for Social Sciences: “Socialist 
Planned Economy--Basis for the Policy of the Principal Task"] 


[Text] At the 10th SED Central Committee session, Comrade Erich Honecker 
explained in detail that solving the principal task would continue to pre- 
dominate our work over the long haul, and that our party would cross the 
threshold to the year 2000with this policy. With its united economic and 
social policies it derives from the nature of socialism itself and conforms 
to its social and humanistic character. By this policy it is best ensured 
that man with his work, his abilities, his interests and his needs always 
remains in the center of all events. The unity of economic and social po- 
licy principally releases those impulses that are necessary for successfully 
shaping the developed socialist society. It is the foundation for social 
and political stability amd, hence, for the firm link between party and people. 





This policy, initiated by the Eighth SED Congress, has been implemented 
purposefully and consistently for nearly one and a half decades despite al! 
changes since then. The party has always raised and answered the question 
about the new conditions that have to be created in order smoothly to carry on 
this policy. As is well known, especially since the late 1970's new in- 
ferences had to be drawn time and time again. This concerned the energy 
policy as much as responding to imperialist economic warfare against socia- 
lism, the speed and results of economic intensification as much as the con- 
necting of science with production: For solving two strategic tasks simul- 
taneously--the full use of all advantages and impulses of the socialist society 
for men's benefit and creating the external conditions needed for it by the 
safeguarding of peace--socialism needs a high and steady rate of economic growth. 
The ability to act flexibly is a condition for that continuity. 








Firm Foundations 
Now we must create the premises for being able to carry out successfully, as 


we have, the policy of the principal task also in the second half of the 1980's 
and beyond. The coming period undoubtedly holds new challenges ready for us. 
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Being prepared for it thus is a key issue to future policy. As the Mmlance 
sheet on our country’s social development shows, we have created the crucial 
foundations for it. That includes the dynamic and steady development of our 
economy, the development and spread of modern science and technology and our 
educational potential, the social relations, the commitment to scientific- 
technical progress, the democratic participation by the working people and 
many other factors. In particular, it counts that in the CDR a socialist 
planned economic system was created which, essentially, conforms to the re- 
quiresents of the intensively expanded reproduction under the conditions of 
the scientific-technical revolution of today. So Comrade Erich Honecker was 
able to state at the 10th Central Committee session: "So we have every good 
reason to speak of a developed system proven in practice on which we may rely 
with certainty in all our further work.” 


The practical results ef this socialist planned economic system, qualitatively 
improved in recent years, are obvious to everybody. 


First, with its help we managed to hasten the economic rate of growth and 
secure dynamism and continuity. Whereas in 1982 the national income grew by 
2.6 percent, in 1983 it already came to 4.6 and in 1984 even to 5.5 percent. 
In the first 9 months of this year we again got a growth of 4.4 percent. 
Clearer still this dynamic growth in our economic development becomes when 

we are considering not only the percentage growth, but its absolute magnitude. 
Whereas from 1977 to 1980 the national income grew by M 29 billion, between 
1981 and 1984 that figure came to 35, for 1984 alone even to 11.7 billion. 

The growth rate was accelerated in industry, agriculture and other economic 
areas. The development was especially rapid in those sectors that are playing 
a key role in our intensively expanded reproduction and in the use made of the 
scientific-technical revolution. 


That did what needed doing to carry on resolutely the unity of economic and 
social policy. Despite all the aggravation in the international situation, 
not a single sociopolitical goal or program had to be deleted or curtailed. 
New measures were set down, initiatied and implemented that further extended 
our social security and safety. The further acceleration of housing con- 
struction, the core of the SED's sociopolitical program, and the ensuring of 
job security must here be mentioned as much as the steady increases in the 
working people's real income and the stable consumer prices for basic necessi- 
ties and for rentals, tariffs, and services. The contrast with the reality of 
capitalism becomes especially obvious in this sector. Not only could the GDR 
achieve dynamic economic growth--it also translates that steadily into social 
progress. 


Second, by means of the modern functioning system of the socialist planned 
economy we managed to tap what are in principle new sources of growth. Growth 
now relies almost exclusively on increases in productivity and labor efficiency. 
While since the early 1980's the average annual national income grew between 

4 and 5 percent, the specific consumption of raw materials, energy and material 





*"2ur Vorbereitung des XI. Parteitages der SED, Aus der Rede des Genossen Erich 
Honecker, 10. Tagung des ZK der SED” [In Preparation for the Lith SED Congress-- 
From Comrade Erich Honecker's Speech--10th SED Central Committee Session], 

Dietz publishing house, Berlin, 1985, p 26. 
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dropped by 6.2 percent annually. The trimming of production consumption 
became a crucial growth source. Whereas between 1977 and 1980 but 2.8 percent 
of the national income growth was fed from that source, from 1981 to 1984 
more than 40 percent came out of the reduction in specific production con- 


sumption. 


These facts indicate that the planning system has ever better effects on the 
qualitative processes, on intensification, and on making eccnomically effi- 
cient use of modern science and technology. A key issue for further economic 
development geared to growth is to make the trimming of preduction consump- 
tion and other forms of expenditures permanent and to reproduce thise growth 
sources over and over again, as was reiterated by the Central Committee at 
its 10th session. 


Third, the linkage between science and production and between scientific- 
technical development and other sectors in public life was raised onto a 
higher level. That includes the entwining of science and research potentials 
in the combines with the economic cycles of these economic units, and the 
long-term close connection of the potentials in the Academy of Sciences, the 
universities and colleges with those of the combines, cooperatives and other 
economic institutions. Significant new impulses and initictives from the 
working people were released for implementing the SED's economic strategy. 





All that illuminates that essential premises were set for coping with the 
challenges, and thus for the smooth continuation of the policy of the principal 
task during the next historic phase. 


The Planned Economy with High Dynamics 


At the 10th Central Committee session, Comrade Erich Honecker referred to a 
party program remark that is exceptionally important to our social policy, 

to that "the further shaping of the developed socialist society is a historic 
process of penetrating political, economic, social and intellectual-cultural 
changes." 





Thus the SED assumes, in theory and practice, that shaping the developed so- 
cialist society is an extremely dynamic process that embraces all sectors of 
public life, including also the management, planning and economic cost accounting 
system. The idea behind constantly perfecting it is to further this dynamic 
process consciously and systematically, on behalf and for the benefit of all 
society as well as each of its member. The key issue for it always is to 
connect a rapid and economically efficient development and application of 
modern science and technology inseparably with social progress in its many 
different forms. 


The scientific-technical revolution of today causes a fundamental change in 
the productive forces. Microelectronics, robots, information technology, 
automation, computers, new working materials, biotechnology and many other 
things have long entered the economy and many other domains of life. The 








*Ibid., p Ll. 
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application of modern automated production systems controls that as much as 
does the use of modern technical equipment in medicine or in households. 


The characteristic feature of such technical change evidently is that there is 
hardly a sector in the economy or in public life that would not be fundamentally 
changed by such key technologies as microelectronics or data processing. In 
industry as much as in agriculture, in commerce and transport and in other sec- 
tors a fundamental and general transformation thus is taking place in tech- 
niques and technologies and a further development of the character of labor 
and of many social relations. The rate of this transformation has vastly 
accelerated since the late 1970's and keeps accelerating further. 


The use of key technologies in many sectors permits an increase in labor pro- 
ductivity and economic efficiency by leaps and bounds. Automated project 
planning, automated production preparation and control, and flexible automated 
production systems raise labor productivity two and threefold and even by 
multiples. Automated storage can reduce costs in that area between 40 and 60 
percent. 


Attaining such a significant economic benefit while implementing a great social 
effect mainly depends on that in any given sector, in the various economic 
branches, in the combine as in the enterprise the most effective conception 
and production and labor organization are found for applying the key techno- 
logies. Microelectronics and data processing simply cannot be used the same 
way, say, in the chemical industry, in machine building or in agriculture. 

One of the most important conditions for their economically efficient use is 
to integrate them organically in accordance with the specifics of any given 
reproduction process and find the best ways and means for each and every labor 
sector. Also the speed of technical change differs from sector to sector. 
This matter of practical application evidently is one of the key issues of 
scientific-technical change, of the organic linkage between the scientific- 
technical revolution and the advantages of socialisn. 


That already indicates that finding the best and economicaily as soctally most 
effective ways for the practical application of the key technologies is not 
confined to the creative efforts of scientists and engineers, but is the 

task and business of all working people. 


That the combines and enterprises bear a special responsibility here, is only 
natural. The innovator movement and cooperative efforts between the engineers 
and workers obtain a new place value. The in-house production of means of 
rationalization is an important connecting Link in the modernization processes. 
Workers are wanted who act in awareness of their responsibility and have high 
skills, comprehensive technological knowledge and experiences and, not last, 
the necessary measure of imagination. Social ramifications and the requisite 
social prerequisites are penetrating and all-inclusive. 


To achieve dynamic economic growth at reduced costs over the long run, and 
thereby to create a fundamental condition for successfully shaping the de- 
veloped socialist society, requires 4 comprehensive transition to intensively 
expanded reproduction. Therefore the SED's eronomic strategy directs us at 
using all prerequisites that exist in our society for resolutely enforcing 
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this, in principle, new type of social reproduction. Necessarily linked 
with it and always aimed at the ‘mplementation of the social goals of socia- 
list society, a process of perfecting the production relations was initiated, 
crystallized above all in management, planning and economic cost accounting 
measures, which lends effective stimuli to our society's successfully ad- 
¢ressixng itself to intensively expanded reproduction. 


To promote the penetrating scientific-technical change and develop the 
social character of our society at greater depth, our party implements a 
number of fundamental requirements at an ever higher leve:i through lending 
a concrete structure to the socialist planned economy: 


First, what matters is that the SED's social and sociopolitical goals, the 
policy of the principal task, the unity of economic and social policy, can 
steadily be implemented, and this under the altered conditions. Steadily 
obtaining that goal is the crucial criterion for the socialist planning 
system--now as well as in the future historic developmental phase. A 
dynamic, steady qualitative and quantitative growth by way of intensively 
expanded reproduction is the basic condition for it. Management and planning 
must make sure that with the capacities and potentials available to us maximum 
economic and social results are achieved. 


Second, an essential criterion of the planning system is that it stimulates 

a rapid development and an economically and socially effective application 

of modern science and technology and efficiently connects science with pro- 
duction. With its help we are intent on creating the kind of conditions 
where not only some innovation or another is introduced, but where the 
fundamental technological change is brought about under conditions adequate 
to socialism. Coping with the fundamental technological change is the key 
issue for not only sustaining the GDR as one of the leading industrial states 
in the world, but for its being able to maintain and expand its positions in 
international economic affairs. Within the scope of the shaping of developed 
socialism, this never concerns merely technical or technolugical changes, at 
that. They, rather, are inseparable from the practical enforcement of the 
social and humanistic character of our society. Solving this task is not only 
the decisive goal of scientific-technical progress in our country, it also 
determines its ways, forms and conditions. Socialist rationalization without 
improving the working and living conditions does not deserve to be called 
“socialist.” That includes social security as much as giving a socialist 
structure to the character of Labor and of the jobs and of the relations 


among the working people. 





Third, the planning system focuses on maximum flexibility. In the industri- 
ally developed countries of capitalism and socialism a high and constantiy 
growing innovation rate has come to prevail for products, technologies and 
production procedures. Today there are production areas where the production 
technology changes fundamentally every 2 to 4 years. Our party assumes that 
to 40 percent of commodities have to be upgraded each year, to keep in 
step with international development. To the extent that the transition to 
intensively expanded reproduction is put into practice in the CEMA countries, 
the speed and scope of upgrading are bound to increase further. 
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Reacting fast and flexibly to the rapidly changing conditions on the internal 
(the socialist) and the external (the capitalist) markets thus becomes a key 
issue for intensively expanded reproduction today and still more so in the 
historically foreseeable future. 


Fourth, a basic feature of our planning system is its stimulating effect on 
the impulses of socialist society for coping with the tasks here described. 
The unity of economic and social policy is an essential basis for it. And 
this involves the various forms of material inducements, the performance 
rating, as much as the spread of socialist democracy, especially in the 
economic field. Tie field for democratic participation in management and 
planning and for enforcing the SED's economic and social policy in practice 
is broadening more all the time. For one thing, apart from the plan draft 
debate and the various forms of mass controls, all working people's partici- 
pation in the planning and practical structuring of technological change, 
especially in socialist rationalization, is gaining importance constantly. 
The right and practical opportunity to take part in the management and 
planning of these fundamental processes is an essential element of real 
socialist democracy. The certainty thereby to be able to secure one's own 
interests, the interests of the working people, is--as the comparison with 
capitalism demonstrates today--one of the greatest advantages, an important 
democratic accomplishment, of socialism. 


And then also, democratic participation in developing the territory is 
gaining increasing importance. Many laws serve that purpose, for instance the 
widely discussed law on the activity of the local state organs. 


In further shaping socialist democracy we keep in mind that the educational 
level of the vast majority of the working people has risen significantly. 
Some 85 percent of all working people now completed vocational training. 
Most of them went to a 10-grade polytechnical secondary school. Some 21 
percent graduated from a university or technical school. 


This high educational level creates new and greater opportunities for the 
working people's democratic participation; it requires at the same time that 
we find the kind of forms of democratic participation that are compatible 
with such an educational level. 


Fifth, finally the further development of the management, planning and eco- 
nomic stimulation system brings it about that the socialist economic inte- 
gration with the Soviet Union and the other countries in the socialist com- 
munity is fostered at an optimum. The GDR is among those industrially de- 
veloped countries that gets a large share of its national income--circa 40 
percent--through foreign trade. Two thirds of that again, in turn, are 
transacted with the countries in the socialist community. 


Unity of Democracy and Centralism 
Since the late 1970's, great attention has been paid to a constructive solu- 


tion for these tasks, and far-reaching changes were made. A key issue there 
was the forming of the combines and the steady improvement of their efficiency. 
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What is essential about these combines is the link between science and pro- 
duction and their being combined under one management, the assigning of full 
responsibility to the combines--from R&D all the way to sales. Along with it, 
many changes were made in management and planning. While f:rmerly in the 
performance rating for a combine or enterprise industrial commodity output 
came first, and many a production increase thereby was paid for too dearly 
through excessive material consumption and sometimes also through puffed up 
cooperation, now one focuses, through the parameters of net production and 
net profit, for public requirements and goods intended for export, on Labor 
efficiency. Important advances have been made in the application of the 
performance principle. 


Management, planning and economic cost accounting in agriculture have been 
perfected. The farm price reform has further increased the interest in 
production yields. At its 10th session, the Central Committee issued im- 
portant resolutions on the cooperation of the Academy of Sciences, the uni- 
versities and the colleges with the combines relative to basic research. Much 
else could be referred to in this context which would in toto justify the 
remark that in the GDR in recent vears the management, planning and economic 
cost accounting system has been su much improved that it essentially conforms 
to the requirements of intensively expanded reproduction under the conditions 
in our country. This was one of the reasons why despite great international 
and internal changes high and steady economic growth could and can be ensured. 


To say so is important, inter alia, because bourgeois ideologues, remote from 
all reality, sterotypically reiterate the contention that the socialist planned 
economy, relying on democratic centralism, presumably cannot cope with the 
problems of the scientific-technical revolution and organize a production that 
meets public demands. Frenetically they are seeking to interpret measures 

for perfecting management and planning and for flexibly reacting to market 
requirements as if that were to introduce elements of a capitalist-oriented 
market economy into socialism. Yet no one, mind you, can seriously assume 

that we, after having successfully completed the transition from capitalism 

to socialism and in possession of a functioning and proven socialist planned 
economic system, would let capitalist conditions and methods back in, by the 
backdoor as it were, when they are the ones to have proven unsuitable for 
establishing high rationality at the overall economic and social scale in 

unity with humanity while consistently transforming scientific-technical 
progress into social progress. What we want is to fashion the socialist 
economy and its management system in such a way that the requirements for 
today and tomorrow are met for the benefit of the people. To us the perfecting 
of the socialist planned economy means developing both sides of democratic 
centralism. That is among the prime advantages of socialism. 


Democratic centralism always combines two essential elements--central social 
management and the active participation of all members of society in this 
management of the economy and the society. And there one must always determine 
and ensure in practice an optimum ratio between the type and extent of central 
management decisions and the economic units’ responsibility of their own. The 
dynamics of the economy and the society inevitably brings it about that this 
ratio also is subject to the dynamics. So you do not have to be a specialist 
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to be able to realize that this ratio must under the conditions of the scien- 
tific-technical revolution of today and of the intensively expanded reproduc- 
Cion be different from what it used to be within the scope of a, primarily, 
extensively expanded economy. The current requirements were taken account of 
above all by forming and further developing the combines, which have become 
the basic type of social organization in socialist large-scale production 

and bear a high economic responsibility for all the phases of the reproduc- 
tion process united within them--from R&D to sales, including export. 


No one is likely to deny that with this rapid change in technology and eco- 
nomic structure and the high rate of product substitution the market becomes 
more important. The close interactions between production and circulation 
and the high flexibility in these relations are a decisive link to comprehen- 
sive intensively expanded reproduction. Our party pays great attention to 
keeping these interrelations effective and will continue to do so. This 
does in no way mean, however, that we would abandon democratic centralism-- 
which proved the cornerstone for our successful advances--or weaken it in 
any way, that we are torn to and fro “between Marx and the market," as 
bourgeois ideologues allege. 


Anyone who has a sense for realities will not be able to deny that the demo- 
cratic element of the active participation by the merbers of society in the 
management of the economy and society becomes ever more clearly pronounced in 
ordinary life. That holds true equally for the central management of the 
economy and society. It has reached a higher level in various respects. 

Here we shall refer only to a few aspects which bear that out. The policy 
of the principal tasks, the unity of economic and social policy, and the in- 
separable connection between scientific-technical and economic progress are 
not even conceivable without central social management. Only imagine for a 
moment that the housing construction combines and the communal apartment 
offices were to work along capitalist market principles. A housing con- 
struction program and a housing policy as undertaken by the SED would be 
completely impossible under such conditions. The same is true of the other 
domains of the party's social policy. Most trade union representatives in the 
FRG no longer doubt that there can be no full employment either today or in the 
future if that task is to be resolved by specific corporations on the basis 
of the profit economy. Only within the framework of society, only on the 
basis that one can dispose, overall socially, over all social resources for 
the benefit of the people, can such problems be coped with. Central state 
management in the GDR ensures the kind of economic development that by 

means of it the social, humanistic character of socialist society is made to 
prevail with everyone perceiving it. 


Technological change and the structural economic changes connected with it 
make high demands on state management, of course. Determining the chief 
research trends, rapidly introducing key technologies, and structural economic 
changes call for central decisions. But they are effective only if they come 
together with the combines and other economic units showing a high degree of 
responsibility of their own. 
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If within this framework a high place value is attributed to the role of 
circulation, commodity relations and their laws--particularly the value law-- 
it has nothing, absolutely nothing, to do with capitalist economic methods. 
Commodity production, commodity relations and capitalism are not one and the 
same, after all. Commodity relations existed many centuries prior to capi- 
talism. And they are likely to exist long after capitalism is gone. As 
history shows, the character of commodity production always depends on the 
character of the economy and society within which it develops. In our society 
that is a firmly integrated element of the socialist order. Its place and 

its effect are determined by the essence, the targets and the social organiza- 
tions of the socialist order. In other words, it is and remains part of the 
socialist planned economy; it forms no opposition to it. 


The formation of a system of socialist planned economy that essentially con- 
forms to the requirements of the scientific-technical revolution and of in- 
tensively expanded reproduction is a crucial outcome of the SED's creative 
activity after the 10th party congress. Above all it demonstrates its ability 
concretely to apply modern science, to react fast and flexibly to new challenges 
and to draw the necessary conclusions. 
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{Article by Prof Dr Helmut Koziolek, member of the SED Central Committee, 
director of the SED Central Committee's Institute for Socialist Economic 
Management: “Organic Link Between the Scientific-Technical Revolution and the 
Advantages of Socialism"] 


[Text] The organic link between the scientific-technical revolution and the 
advantages of socialism--as explained in the party program of the LOth party 
congress--ever more clearly emerges as a key question for the implementation 
of our economic and social strategy in the 1980's. This is the decisive way 
for tapping qualitatively new possibilities for the growth of labor produc- 
tivity and efficiency and successfully coping with the challenges in this 
decade. We have made good headway. Yet it is being demanded by "the phase 
of intensification our country now enters to use the advantages of socialism 
more still for coping with the scientific-technical revolution."! Our 
country's future as a modern industrial country with a developed agriculture 
and strong positions on the international markets depends on our increasingly 
succeeding in achieving and making ecomically effective high scientific- 
technical results and applying as resolutely as possible the potentials of 
the scientific-technical revolution to productive forces development. 


Objective Link Between Socialism and the Scientific-Technical Revolution 


The fundamental prerequisite for ever more comprehensively realizing the 
meaning of socialism, of doing everything for the good of the people, prima- 
rily lies in raising our economic performance growth at a maximum through an 
increasingly closer connection between the scientific-technical revolution and 
the advantages of our social order. Since the eighth party congress, for 
nearly one and a half decades, we have been pursuing the course of the 
principal task with its united economic and social policies, which wholly 
conforms to that goal. And with this policy, aimed at peace and at the good 
of the people, we shall also cross the threshold to the year 2000. 


The prime prerequisite for solving all the tasks posing themselves during the 
continued shaping of the developed socialist society is that the productivity 
and efficiency potentials resulting from the organic link between the scien- 
tific-technical revolution and the advantages of socialism will make still 
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much more of a difference. The chances for gradually raising the citizens' 
material and cultural standard of living and for the extent to which the 
people's needs can be satisfied depend on it. Still in the computer-aided age, 
as Comrade Erich Honecker emphasized only recently--man with his needs re- 
mains in the center of all events.2 


For need satisfaction our party is concerned with all sides of human life, 
from purposefully improving housing conditions via the greater demands for 
consumer goods--made possible by the rise in income--when mainly high-grade 
and greatly attractive technical commodities are gaining an ever higher place 
value, all the way to men's demands made on the cultural level, fine educa- 
tion and social comfort. Already in the Critique of the Gotha Program , Marx 
made the point that precisely that part of the GNP increases that is needed 
for the satisfaction of collective needs, such ag education and health, and 
this “to the same extent that society develops."” This growing need satis- 
faction in the broad sense is inseparable from the development of the so- 
cialist way of life. 


Achieving high productivity and efficiency through the results of the scien- 
tific-technical revolution also is necessary to be able to continue in ex- 
tending and expanding the material-technical base by way of modernization 

and ensure the reproduction of the natural environment. Precisely under 

that aspect, the Central Committee at its 10th session focused on applying 
key technologies like microelectronics, modern computer technology, automated 
design and production preparation, flexible processing systems, new manufacturing 
technologies and biotechnoloy and creating closed material cycles. Primarily 
in the combines these processes are taking place, accelerating technological 
progress and the organic linkage between science and production. They are 
the economic units which, under the conditions of the scientific-technical 
revolution, out of their own capacity implement the intensively expanded re- 
production cycle and contain within themselves under unified responsibility 
all decisive phases and components of the reproduction process. With them 
“our party has used at the right moment the great opportunities for systemati- 
cally organizing the socialization of labor in placing all the management 
activity in industry, the building trade, transport and communications on 
what is in principle a new foundation."4 This fully conforms with the in- 
sights of the classic authors of Marxism-Leninism. Lenin, e.g., compellingly 
proved that and how under socialist production relations science and techno- 
logy must be used for economic construction; and that it was the job of the 
working class to link "the last word in science and technology with the 
massive unification of consciously working people who give birth to socialist 
large-scale production."° 


In using the results of the scientific-technical revolution two effective 
trends at least are involved. For one thing, this creates the prerequisites 
for vastly improving the capability of the material-technical base itself. 
More productive machinery and installations, methods that economize in 

energy and material, new commodities produced faster, with higher use value and 
at lower cost, more flexible reaction to users’ demands--all these are results 
of the high scientific-technical and economic level of our material-technical 
base. Then also, however, the use of modern key technologies is crucial for 
simultaneously also constantly improving the working people's working condi- 
tions, gradually eliminating heavy physical and psychologically stressful ac- 
tivities and organizing jobs in accordance with the socialist character of 
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labor. So all deliberations regarding a greater use of industrial robots, 

the pushing for modern technologies all the way to setting up CAD/CAM jobs, 
and the mechanization of auxiliary processes must aim of course at higher 
labor productivity, but at creating more humanly dignified jobs at the same 
time. Especially the application of the modern key technologies offers the 
chance that man more and more--as foreseen already by Marx and Engels--be- 
comes the creative molder and controller of the socialist production process. 
Then more time becomes available for other activities, in material production, 
in the non-producing sectors, for education, for the family, “to expand, 
enrich, advance the workers’ process of life," as the Communist Manifesto puts 
it.© All this is of an importance of principle to turn the work in the pro- 
cess of the further shaping of the developed socialist society more and more 
into a vital need, yet it deserves all the more attention since the demands 
made on the capabilities and performance dedication of the working people 
increaseespecially in these new processes and everything has to be done 

to produce the most favorable conditions for it. That profoundly agrees 

with our policy of doing everything with the people and for the people. 


Productive Forces Development and Personality Development Reciprocally 
Conditioned 


Successfully coping with the challenges of the scientific-technical revolu- 
tion in socialism is greatly dependent on that fundamental changes are ta- 
king place in the character of labor which constantly release new impulses 
for creative initiatives. Human labor--the condition for the existence of 
society as of the individual in socialism as well, of course--gains increasing 
value in the process of life of man in socialist society in that it--freed 
from exploitation and from the scourge of unemployment--more and more shapes 
its personality-promoting character. Productive forces development and 
personality development thus are reciprocally conditioned in socialism. 
Through the scientific-technical revolution not only new opportunities are 
created for easing labor and enriching its creative content, but the demands 
also are growing that are made on men's subjective capacities, knowledge, 
abilities and facilities. 


The party's educational policy created far-reaching prerequisites for 
granting all citizens a fine general education, solid vocational training 
and constant continuing education. Whereas in 1945 in the territory of 
today's GDR only 24 percent of all working people had complete vocational 
training, only 3 percent of them having graduated from a technical school 

or university, today the figure is 85 percent, with 21 percent having gra- 
duated from a technical school or university. In the young generation it is 
even as much as 95 percent with completed training. The educational differen- 
tials between man and woman, stemming from the capitalist past, were done 
away with. Some 78.9 percent of all working women got complete vocational 
training; more than 36 percent of the university cadres, more than 60 per- 
cent of all technical school cadres and 50 percent of all technicians are 
women. Constant continuing education has become massive, a characteristic 
of the socialist way of life. Right now, more than 1.7 million working 
people are already engaged in the various forms of adult education. 
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This impressively reflects the ability of socialist society to link, in 
accordance with planning, the instituting of basic humanistic values with 
the tapping of economic-productive performance potentials, the requirements 
of the present with those of the future. This intellectual potential, gene- 
rated by the streamlined socialist educational system, is among the crucial 
impulses and advantages of socialism, yet with still greater consistency must 
one approach its economic efficacy in enforcing the scientific-technical re- 
volution. 


Skilled labor and tine working people's dedication and creativeness--inex- 
haustible sources of growth--make up our country's most precious potential. 
Tapping this knowledge and performance potential--the “principal accumulation 
of wealth"’--is the prime business of socialist management activity since, 
after all, ultimately “men's training and the level of management activity 
decide the success with which one manages to transform up-to-date technology 
into top economics." Introducing the key technologies calls for fully ex- 
ploiting the creative potential of all cadres, comprehensively organizing 
the cooperative efforts of production workers, designers, technologists and 
ADP specialists, and ensuring the educational lead, the needed basic quali- 
fication for operating the highly productive installations with assurance. 
How important this potential is becomes apparent by the fact that in the GDR 
economy over 200,000 associates work in R&D and more than 4 percent of the 
national income is spent each year on science and technology. 


Coping with the scientific-technical revolution mainly also goes along with 
qualitatively strengthening the scientific-technical potential and the per- 
fecting of its structure in the combines. Each combine, hence, will have to 
train its own potential in microelectronics, CAD/CAM, and software specialists, 
in designers and technologists. 


Due to the tremendous development of these modern productive forces, entirely 
new demands are made on the skill of the working people, their work regimen, 
their flexibility and their cooperation. The substance and requirements of 
the work shift more and more into the intellectual-psychological area. More 
and more man is relieved of routine operations and one-sided activities. Of 
course, that is a lengthy process which in part is even contradictory. But 
it got started with success and involves an increasing number of working 
people. It comes down to the certainty, confirmed by the daily experience of 
millions of working people, that thereby jobs and work assignments are not 
only secured but even made more effective, demanding and substantial, from 
which constantly new social impulses arise for speeding up the scientific-tech- 
nical progress. This demand must always and everywhere be met fully through 
the confident work done with the people. 


Emergence of a Modern Material-Technical Base 


The proof is there for that we can in our country connect the accomp]ishments 
of the scientific-technical revolution with the advantages of socialism and 
derive economic effects from it. The increase of the produced national in- 
come from M 117.4 billion in 1970 to M 222 billion in 1984, the significant 
growth in labor pr-ductivity in the industrial ministries’ sector, based on 
net output from 1980 to 1984 by an average 6.2 percent annually, the in- 
creasing drop, so essential for national income growth, in the specific 
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consumption of economically vital energy sources, raw materials and semi- 
fabricates--by an annual 6.2 percent from 1981 to 1984--and the annual 
cost reduction in industry by an average 1.9 percent from 1981 to 1984-- 
all these results attest to that economic progress.? 


This development occurred on the basis of an enormous quantitative and 
qualitative development of the material-technical base. The necessary and 
completely new construction of a ferrous metal industry, heavy machine 
building, farm machinery construction and ship building in the 1950's and 
1960's was followed in the 1970's by the further development of the material- 
technical base by branches Like computer technology, microelectronics, 

the construction of science devices, and automation techniques. In imple- 
menting the new phase of the economic strategy by way of intensification, 

now the even internationally tremendously developing key technologies control 
the basic trends for the productive forces development in the economy. 


A cardinal question for our economic growth that touches on all sectors and 
branches and on live and embodied labor is that of higher refining, expressed 
in higher use values and value growth. That is why enhanced refining was 
initiated all through the entire economy. An essential trend Lies in making 
much more economic use of domestic lignite as energy source and raw material. 
Procedures for carburation, low-temperature carbonization, fuel dust production, 
and the introduction of a combustion technique for ballast-rich raw lignite 

in electrical energy production are among international top achievements. 


In the development of refined chemistry the emphasis is placed on further 
developing the carbochemical procedures and on a higher utilization rate for 
petroleum. By putting into operation new capacities for a deeper petroleum 
fractioning in Schwedt and Leuna, the proportion of Light products is 

going to be raised to 75 percent by 1990. That marks a decisive step 
toward producing fuels and chemical commodities with a very low specific 
petroleum consumption even by international standards. 





The introduction of the plasma smelting of alloyed scrap steel, the construc- 
tion of the converter steel plant in the VEB Hermann Matern strip mill combine 
Eisenhuettenstadt and the development of electre metallurgical and vacuum- 
metallurgical capacities were the decisive stages in the development of re- 
fined metallurgy. The converter steel plant put into operation in 1984, with 
a capacity of 2.2 million tons of raw steel per annum embraces one third of 
our country's total raw steel capacity. This procedure accomplishes a drop 

in material consumption by 13 percent, and in energy consumption by 28 per- 
cent, and achieves a labor productivity boost of 700 percent. The proportion 
of refined assortments in the ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy together was 
raised meanwhile to over 70 percent and will go up to circa 90 percent in 1990. 


Through the development of new working principles and important advances in 
technology development, glass and ceramic materials also find new applications. 
This trend becomes especially important because domestic raw materials are 
widely used in it. 
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An efficient infrastructure is imperative too for comprehensive intensifica- 
tion. Increasing weight attaches to the production and rational use of 
energy and water management and information services. The number of tele- 
phones rose from 2 million in 1970 to over 3.5 million in 1984. A stretch 
of roughly 1,000 kilometers of railroad tracks was electrified between 1971 
and 1984. The industrial power plants’ installed output had risen by 1984 
to four and one-half times that of 1950. The maximal daily capacities of 
drinking and utility water supplied by utilities rose from 5.1 million mn? 
in 1970 to 7.7 million in 1984. 


Further Structural Change through Scientific-Technical Progress 


Proceeding from the objective developmental trends of the productive forces, 
our party worked out well ahead of time the qualitative requirements stem- 
ming from the strategic developmental trends for all public areas. 


The resolutions of the ni-th and 10th sessions of the Central Committee ini- 
tiated measures that will continue to cause a significant structural change 
in all economic branches. This structural change is proceeding in two closely 
connected ways. 


First we have there the modernization of what we have got closely connected 
with innovations. For the further performance growth it is very important 
that of the equipment used in the industrial ministries’ sector in 1983, 
valued at M 226 billion, more than one-third was 5 years old at the most 
and a total of 60 percent, 10 years. Its proportion of automation since 1980 
rose from 47 to 51 percent. Over 20 percent of the equipment has flexible 
automated controls today. This kind of transition to intensification was 
imperative for ensuring further economic growth, without which there is no 
social progress. Every type of human activity wanted in this process of 
constant modernization and rationalization, if “properly” undertaken, is 
worthwhile to society. 


Secondly, connected with the traditional branches, new ingustrial branches 

are generated, marked by a new production structure and new products and 
technologies. With them there also come new demands for the education system, 
production organization, cooperation and other sectors. From microelectronics, 
as from high-tech all-around, new impulses emerge affecting all branches and 
fundamentally changing the economy. In machine building, e.g., the combina- 
tion of machines, robots and computers leads to the computer-integrated and 
flexible automated factory. Computer-based design and technology by means 

of CAD/CAM systems in an increasing number of areas are becoming elemental 
prerequisites for modern production and a chief approach to its intensifica- 
tion. The target for this development--where CAD/CAM systems are used as 
production tools for intellectual work--are automated or labor-saving integrated 
production systems for a broad spectrum of manufacturing processes from small 
series to mass production. We are after a continuous automation of the whole 
reproduction process from the drawing board and design to technological pre- 
liminaries via material procurement, prefab, assembly and quality control 

all the way to shipping. The crucial trait in the changing of the material- 
technical base of the economy for the period to come, along with refining, 

and closely linked with it, will be the broad development and application of 
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automation techniques. That is more and more becoming the main high-tech 
application trend. Entire technological processes, fabrication sectors and 
enterprises will be converted on that basis. And automation will capture 

all areas of human activity, the material and mental processes. The inm- 
portant development and use of industrial robots must be viewed in this con- 
text. In late 1984, circa 43,000 industrial robots were in operation. Another 
13,500 are supposed to be produced and used in 1985, according to the 1985 
national economic plan. That applies a vast potential to the needed produc- 
tivity boost. 


Close Link of Science with Production--The Core of Comprehensive Intensifica- 
tion 


Enforcing the scientific-technical revolution in socialism is linked to the 
comprehensive intensification of the economy, which places economic growth on 
<n entirely new foundation. Thereby we are pursuing the path of the intensive 
expansion of reproduction that saves resources in every way, the path on which 
the expenditure of live and embodied labor drops while the output becomes 
larger and better in quality. Comprehensive intensification is marked above 
all by a speed-up of production upgrading based on new products and modern 
technologies meeting the highest international standards. [t embraces all 
sectors of production and public life, all the phases of reproduction, and 
leads to an acceleration and an effective operating of the reproduction 
cycle, an increasing role given over to time economy. 


In the first half of the 1980's we managed successful steps on this road in 
ensuring growth fully by exploiting our own domestic reserves--particularly 
by trimming specific energy and material consumption, using more domestic 
raw materials and modernizing the capital assets on hand. ! 


Placing further economic growth permanently on the foundation of comprehensive 
intensification calls for a new and higher manner of linking the scientific- 
technical revolution with the advantages of socialism. It is necessary, in 
particular, to use abundantly those key technologies that determine the 
direction and rate of scientific-tehnical progress and achieve top positions 
in decisive fields. The high level of the long-term scientific-technical and 
economic cooperation agreed on with the Soviet Union and the increasingly 
closer cooperation with the other socialist countries benefit this process 

and help all countries in making faster headway. 


So that science and technology stand up to the magnitude of the tasks to be 
coped with, the Central Committee, in getting set for the llth party congress 
of the SED, has drawn up far-reaching inferences. Doing so it assumes that 
the criteria for the speed in which new scientific-technical data are gained 
and are broadly used economically are set by the international standards, by 
productive forces development, which is in itself speeding up internationally. 
These incorruptible yardsticks compellingly demand significantly raising in 
each combine the proportion of such economically useable scientific-technical 
top achievements that crystallize in novel products and novel technologies, 
improve the cost/benefit ratio in production, and help improve meeting public 
demands. 
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Through the combines and their growing capabilities, fundamental conditions 
are at hand for permanently ensuring the high dynamics in economic develop- 
ment through comprehensive intensification and hastening the rate of develop- 
ment in a target-directed manner. The core problem here lies in economically 
linking science more closely with production. from branch-specific basic re- 
search via design, technology, production all the way to the selling of the 
commodities. 


An exceedingly important prerequisite for this is that the combines’ important 
science and research potentials are most closely linked in cooperating on an 
economic basis with the facilities of the Academy, the universities, and the 
colleges and technical schools. Such cooperation can vastly help in upgrading 
production at significant dimensions, as one can see internationally that 
pioneering innovations have been suggested, especially, by basic research data. 


Also by organizing territorial research cooperation can considerable perfor- 
mance reserves be tapped. Especially in our country there are the most 
favorable preconditions for enforcing on the territorial level--through 
coordination with the branches and institutions concerned--a streamlined 
production line, the procurement and use of modern specialized devices and 
equipment for research, and organizing interdisciplinary cooperative efforts 
among the various partners. 


Primarily from the key technologies it is that important economic effects 
emanate. They help boost labor productivity, trim production consumption, 
enhance product quality and production continuity, and improve the economy of 
funds. It is thus all the more important to put these modern key technologies 
into full effect in making as much use as possible of the extant installation 
base and in improving its capability, principally by modernization. To that 
end it is of an importance of principle that centralized capacities in ra- 
tionalization means construction are turned into comprehensive rationalization 
and automation enterprises and that effective rationalization means construc- 
tion sectors in combine enterprises are further strengthened or set up. 
Rationalization means construction must become the centerpiece of the most 
up-to-data technologies, the chief agent for the planned fixed investments. 
In this process, already under way, the setting up of capable groups for using 
microelectronics and the preparation of appropriate users’ programs recommend 
themselves. The formation and implementation of the CAD/CAM technology are 
gaining increasing importance there. 


Especially on this way to comprehensive intensification, which serves the 
continuing implementation of our party's economic strategy, the means are 
produced that we need to cope in our country, for the good of the people, 
with the scientific-technical revolution. 


Beneficial Effects of the Planned Economy Regulations 


Pursuing this path of comprehensive intensification with more rigor still tin 
all domains is emphatically being helped by our functional system of the so- 
cialist planned economy, in which democratic centralism is the decisive point. 
The combines, the basic form of the social organization of socialist large- 
scale production, are the backbone of this system. The measures decided on 
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by the party and government for further perfecting management, planning and 
economic cost accounting, therefore are most closely linked with the develop- 
ment and consolidation of the combines. 


To direct the economic interest of the combines and enterprises at high pro- 
duction growth with lower production consumption and lower costs and at their 
raising their contribution to the real and distributable economic end product, 
their performance is rated in accordance with the chief parameters of net 
production, profit, products and services for the population and export. 

Used in a complex fashion, they express better the results of intensively ex- 
panded reproduction than the previously used parameters did and they more 
accurately document how the combines have met their economic tasks. 


By more closely linking planning with economic cost accounting, the conformity 
between material and financial planning, and the measures introduced for 
making a more effective use of industrial prices, cost planning itself became 
more expert. What is achieved through science and technology, or through 
trimming production consumption and boosting labor productivity, or--as 
advances in intensification--through production substitution, thus is ex- 
pressed in increased profits and reduced prime cost per M 100 in commodity 
output. Measures have been issued in recent years that are designed for a 
reciprocal penetration between science and production and for accelerating 
and making more efficient the whole reproduction cycle. That includes 
measures for economic cost accounting for the science and technology sectors 
in the combines which--as e.g. the purchase and selling of scientific-tech- 
nical achievements--foster the interest of k&D colle:: ives in new ideas and 
faster application, or in other words, in a higher economic efficacy of 
scientific-technical work. 





That includes also measures aimed at a vast speed-up in production upgrading. 
Concrete stipulations have thus been made on working with tasking workbooks 
in R&D, preparing economic goals, defending R&D projects and accounting for 
scientific-technical work. 


Important as these rules and regulations are for stimulating high creative 
achievements and pushing them in the right direction--achieving those ambi- 
tious goals calls for a vast mass initiative. Lending again and again new 
impulses to it through political-ideological indoctrination in the party, 

trade union and FDJ organizations is a commitment and mission for a]]1 communists, 
for all the chiefs. They bear a high responsibility for shaping combative 
attitudes toward meeting the party resclutions and exercising overall social 
interests and doing all that can be done to strengthen the atmosphere of trust 
in the work collectives. 


Everything with the People 


New criteria result for developing and using the labor capacity, especially 
the intellectual potential. Addressed are all the members of the "social 
total worker,” from the production worker to the noted scientists, from 

the technician and master foreman to the general director and minister. The 
work of the innovators, mainly the planned, collectively organized innovator 
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innovator activity, finds a broad testing ground for an active involvement 
and all-inclusive cooperative efforts as between the workers class and the in- 
teliigentsia and for hastening scientific-technical prieress. More than one- 
third of the workers class takes an active part in it--one out of every four 
working women and every other adolescent. Yet the energy of youth can be 
largely more mobilized if responsible tasks are still more consistently as- 
signed to young people. That is demonstrated by the development of the M™ 
movement, the youth brigades and projects and the youth research collective. 


With automation and computerization increasing, the role of live labor and 

of the subjective factor does not diminish by a long shot. On the contrary. 
Man, with his abilities, is and remains the chief productive force. With 
the speed-up in production substitution, the flexible and rapid reaction to 
changes in market requirements, the expansion of rationalization means 
construction and comsumer goods production and other tasks, modern large-scale 
production more and more compellingly demands the willingness and ability of 
many working people to address new tasks and acquire new knowledge. For 
this needed flexibility of manpower, the rationalization experiences gathered 
under the "Schwedt Initiative” in cutting back jobs and in the recruiting of 
and well-timed training for manpower for new, economically more effective ac- 
tivities, are of a national consequence of principle bec3use now it can be 
demonstrated practically how in our society such basic social values as 
secure jobs are combined with the economic requirements for higher efficiency 
so that, in other words, economic and social policies are vividly unified. 
These are vast, progressive transformations of the labor processes and the 
production organization, aimed at above-average boosts of labor productivity 
and the full utilization or improving of manpower qualifications. 


That all the interconnected social questions in improving working and living 
conditions are to be clarified in advance together with the trade unions and 
the working people get involved in their solution in good time is of an inm- 
portance of principle for a climate of confidence in our republic in which 
“for the first time on German soil there is a state in which man is the 
measure of all things,” one which guarantees “liberty, democracy, full employ- 
ment and social security.” 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


COMPARISON BETWEEN COMBINES, GOAL SETTING EMPHASIZED 


East Berlin EINHEIT in German Vol 40 No 11, Nov 85 (signed to press 14 Oct 85) 
pp 986-991 


[Article by Prof Dr Willi Kunz, deputy director of the SED Central Committee's 
Central Institute for Socialist Economic Management, and by Prof Dr Wolfgang 
Salecker, department head at the same institute: “Performance Comparison and 
Best Values as Guidelines" ] 


[Text] Performance comparisons among and within the combines and the guide- 
lines they give rise to toward best economic values and performances have long 
Stood up very well and have become, especially since the 10th SED Congress, an 
element of our socialist planned economy one can no longer imagine as non- 
existent. 


Top economic achievements by the industrial and construction combines and 
their dynamic development in conformity with our party's economic strategy 

are and will remain of crucial importance for carrying on over long range 

the course of the principal task in its unity of economic and social policy. 
For that reason such great efforts have been and are being undertaken in our 
economy--in line with the 10th SED Congress resolutions--to have the best 
combines achieve new advances in developing their economic capacity, at the 
standards of the 1980's, while bringing all combines close to the level of 

the most successful ones.! For that purpose the party congress directive 
committed the combines’ general directors to make full use of the primary 
intensification factors for further improving performance and efficiency and 
make effective according to plan reserves for the combines’ performance growth 
by surmounting disparities in the levels and efficiency developments among the 
combine enterprises. To fulfil that task, performance comparison was exten- 
sively turned into an effective method for the political leadership over eco- 
nomic processes in all their diversified relevance. Of decisive importance 

in having been so thoroughly enforced and having stood up so well are the 
annual SED Central Committee seminars with the general directors of the com- 
bines and the Central Committee party organizers extending the experience ex- 
change conducted, in 1980 for the first time, in that circle. Closely linked 
with the economic guidelines, decisive political-ideological impulses are 
coming from them for performance comparisons in the economy and their being 
fully exploited for improving performance.? So they significantly help "bring 
to full effect the materia] and intellectual potentials, the awareness factors 
and the management prerequisites, needed in their full scope in the struggle 
for best values." 
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Performance comparison, oriented to top achievements in the implementation of 
the economic strategy, stems from our socialist production relations--as in 
fact all performance comparisons and experience exchanges do. It is deeply 
anchored within the guts of socialist competition, a form of friendly aid and 
mutual assistance. That holds true for intra and super-enterprise performance 
comparisons among work collectives in chosen areas of performance and cost 
trends as for the comparisons of socialist combines and enterprises in their 
total economic achievements, as sponsored by the ministries, combines and 
territorial organs. Because performance comparison is connected most deeply 
with our socialist production relations and is an element of our socialist 
planned economy and one of the basic planks for constantly striving for higher 
efficiency, it is no matter of option whether to conduct it or not. 


Best Values--All-round Orientation 


Performance comparison and experience exchange today, when in the implementa- 
tion of the new phase in the economic strategy that which counts is to en- 
sure the requisite higher intensification level, "and this equally in all sec- 
tors,"4 must more, all throughout the economy, be aimed at 

--organizing labor according to the optimum standards, 

--surmounting unjustified level disparities by a mandatory enforcing of the 
best experiences and achieving very broad effects, and 

--pushing even the best ones into still higher achievements. As the best units 
reveal through experience exchange and through the comparison how they achieve 
international top values by means of science and rapidly utilize scientific- 
technical data, and what they are doing to organize a high substitution rate 
for production and manufacture products that meet their acid test on the 

world market and domestically, their experiences and successful procedures 

can be generalized and copied by the collectives of other enterprises or com- 
bines. 


By using the optimum experiences reserves for performance improvements are 
thus uncovered which will then have to be applied to drawing up ambitious 
plans or their all-round fulfilment or targeted overfulfilment. Fine results 
are achieved there especially by those collectives that constantly gauge their 
own achievements against those of the best units, uncompromisingly make best 
values their own criteria and then also take a critical look at their own 
products with a "Q" quality seal as to their use values and costs and draw 
concrete inferences for their own sphere of responsibility on how unjustified 
performance disparities may be surmounted. 


Such collectives prove by what they do they are truly taking to heart the 

basic idea behind performance comparisons, which may be expressed by the brief 
formula of performance growth through surmounting unjustified performance dis- 
parities and the use of the optimum experiences. The results they thereby 
create are not only of benefit to them as such; they also serve the augmenting 
of social wealth, serve the good of the people. Through performance comparison 
the experiences of the best ones become apparent to all, reserves exploitable 
right then or in the future are seen, experience exchange gets concrete sub- 
stance and targets, and the best ones themselves are spurred into higher 
achievements. So it is not surprising that in an increasing number of combines 
and enterprises, as the result of many working people initiatives, time and 
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again new best values are attained for their crucial performance parameters. 
That reflects concretely and measurably in economic terms the attainable eco- 
nomic achievements and the grown performance dedication of the working people. 


Performance comparison, focusing on best values and the best-worker movement, 
are of towering importance to socialist competition, its criteria and its 
quality. This year for instance, at the 10th Berlin Best-Worker Conference, 
held wholly under the aegis of the llth SED Congress preparations, new com- 
petition standards were set through the commitment made by many collectives in 
the capital to start working as early as in October 1985 by the 1986 quality 
parameters. And there the guideline also was hoisted higher when, following 
the principle “the achievements of the best ones are the criterion for all 
working people,” the best-worker results and those of the top performance 
shifts were declared permanent achievements on the occasion of the 1985 
World Peace Day. 


What fine results can come from performance comparisons, experience exchange 
and best value guidelines is attested to, e.g., by industrial housing con- 
struction. Based on a performance comparison among the assembly line collec- 
tives of the housing construction combines in our republic, it became possible 
to reduce the time it takes for completing a dwelling unit at its site from 
an average 333 hours in 198] to an average 282 hours in 1984. At the same 
time a new record was achieved by an assembly line of the Gera housing con- 
struction combine, completing a dwelling unit at its site in 1984 in only 

246 hours. That now is setting the target for the competition in honor of the 
llth SED Congress. 


What matters now in the competition for the llth party congress is to conduct 
everywhere the effort for such best values and their broad enforcement which 
conform to future standards and are replicable at will. Only then can one 
really talk of best values. To get to such values, one must first draw on 
one's own highest achievements and the best results of comparable economic 
units as a criterion. What, for instance, are the thus far best results 
achieved in the daily work output, the time used to make a product, the 
expenditure in energy, raw materials and semifabricates, the capacity use of 
installations, or in any other cost and benefit development sectors? In- 
creasing importance there also attaches to comparing the use value and per- 
formance parameters of one's own products with international top values. 





That is what the 10th Central Committee session pointed out most emphatically. 
Weight reductions are possible up to 33 percent in electronic mini-typewriters, 
up to 22 percent in standard gears and swath mowers, up to 44 percent in 
cassette tape recorders. Energy consumption of rotary pumps could be re- 
duced by some 20 percent, of electronic teletypewriters, up to 50 percent. 





Important Management Function 


In management activity ani in conducting socialist competition, a first-rate 
importance therefore is warranted for the performance comparison among the 
brigades in each enterprise and among the enterprises and among the combines, 
and that must be done concretely, accountably, permanently and systematically. 
The principles to be used in it were explained by Comrade Guenter Mittag before 
best workers: 
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"1. A performance comparison begins with contrasting actual results. The 
decisive major performance rating parameters are the basis. They embody the 
economic criteria. 


Those are statements of concern to every responsible manager and each 
worker, designer, technologist, plainly everyone in the collective of the 
enterprise. 


2. It is necessary to analyze the causes for still existing performance dis- 
parities. 


3. It is necessary to work out the conclusions for the change to get closer, 
in rates and levels, to the best units. 


And one thing must always be kept in mind: Performance comparisons that 
offer nothing but statistics do no one any good. We conduct performance com- 
parisons as a socialist management method; to us they are tools for the 
political leadership over economic processes and the promotion of the working 
people's initiatives in the competition." 


Performance comparison among and in the socialist combines, as organized today 
in our economy and constantly being perfected, is an important chain link for 
ever more effectively and economically combining socialist planning with eco- 
nomic cost accounting and socialist competition. The idea is to approximate, 
by means of the plan, the economic achievements of all economic units to the 
top performances of comparable units--mainly the pace-makers. That these pace- 
makers change from time to time is nothing unusual. Decisive is that we 
manage to speed up economic development in general and achieve a high level in 
competition. For that it is necessary to integrate the performance comparisons 
in the competition and that they be organized by management with clear targets 
and requirements and an intelligible operations plan. 





Such an operations plan must establish how the analyses of the economic achieve- 
ments measured by concrete coefficients and performance parameters are to be 
combined with the experience exchange and conclusions are derived therefrom to 
accomplish best values. Such conclusions on one's own work, oriented to 

further performance improvements, also are always linked with an educational 
function, as they presuppose a checking of one's own positions and stimulate 

a higher collective commitment. 


Crucial Importance of Expert Preparations for Performance Comparisons 


Among the most important experiences with performance comparison in our economy 
is the realization that its benefit mainly depends on how carefully it was 
prepared and how resolute its political management was. Preparing the per- 
formance comparison ideologically in any given sphere of responsibility, i.e. 
motivating and mobilizing the working people, arousing their readiness to 

agree to a performance comparison and take an active part in it, time and time 
against turns out to be the foremost condition for success. Through clear 

and concrete economic leads, an unequivocal setting of responsibilities, its 
activities must purposefully be steered in such a way that the best values 
ascertained become a standard for socialist economic activity. 
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Here we have seen that to the extent that performance and efficiency re- 
serves can increasingly be tapped only by a complex utilization of the 
qualitative growth factors, the importance of thorough analytical prepara- 
tion for performance comparison grows. A mere comparison of parameters is 
but a beginning. Only when that is combined with an appropriate causal in- 
vestigation, a best value guideline and, finally, a concrete exchange of 
experience on how to achieve best performances, does a performance comparison 
make sense. Performance comparison and experience exchange pay off best 
when they--drawn into the conducting of competition-- 

--concentrate on a few significant parameters, 

--display the causes for existing level disparities and explain how what 
sort of results are being pursued, 

~-take into consideration diverse conditions in comparative collectives, and 
--lead to a mandatory enforcing of best experiences. 


Fields for New Tasks 


For performance comparisons and experience exchange to help as much as pos- 
sible achieve higher efficiency through new technologies and new products 

and thus fast upgrade production, all the factors affecting these targets 
have to be drawn on. New fields of experience exchange and performance 
comparison among and in the combines are more coming to the fore now through 
the task assigned by the 10th Central Committee session to introduce computer- 
aided production preparation and control (CAD/CAM) faster and at the economic 
range. Of special importance to it are: 

--experience exchange on preparing the use of economically highly effective 
CAD/CAM solutions, 

--comparing the economic results achieved by a replicated use of CAD/CAM 
solutions already established in one's own branch, and 

-~-experience exchange on a fast economic spread of proven branch-transcending 
solutions in computer-aided development, design and project planning (CAD), 
computer-aided technological preparation, control and production supervision 
(CAM) and a consistent computer-aided production preparation and control 
(CAD/CAM). 


A fundamental task of socialist management activity is to combine each decisive 
step in the further implementation of the SED's economic strategy on comprehen- 
sive intensification with improving the working people's working and living 
conditions and with holding consultations with them. That applies in parti- 
cular to the broad introduction of key technologies and the performance com- 
parison and experience exchange on introducing the computer-aided production 
preparation and control; for ultimately it is man who, through his experiences, 
qualifications and skills, will control the degree of effectiveness in which 
we are applying the most modern technology. Man is and remains the principal 
productive force. On that realization must every management decision be based. 
Performance comparison and experience exchange can vastly help shape a‘! working 
conditions in such a way that man can develop his productive capacitie - 

develop himself as a personality. 
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Performance Comparisons Also in tire Integration Process 


Performance comparison is also used on the international scope, as product 
comparison. Notably as a standard component of direct relations between GDR 
combines and USSR production associations such performance comparisons are 

apt ro discover reserves for trimming the expenditures in raw materials, semi- 
fabricates, energy and working hours for identical products made in enterprises 
in both countries. The priority considerations there are which energy and 

raw material savings are possible and how a higher scientific-technical level 
and better product quality and more rational fabrication can be organized. 

In these international product comparisons, technical parameters and par- 
ticular allocations or kinds of allocations a compared in natural terms. 





Some good experiences have already come from performance comparisons between 
GDR combines and their USSR partners. Examples, to mention a few, are the 
activities of intensification brigades in chemical incustrial enterprises in 
the two countries, the joint preparation and implementation of reconstruction 
measures in the armature industry, or joint intensification measures in con- 
sumer goods enterprises. For instance, through the activity of a joint in- 
tensification brigade existing since 1976 in GDR and USSR chemical fiber com- 
bines, up to the first half of 1984 a profit of M 16.1 million was shown for 
the GDR and of R 3.55 million for the USSR. Behind that there stand noteworthy 
increase rates in labor productivity, reduced raw material consumption, and 
improving product quality. Similar fine experiences were gained through the 
longtime cooperation between the Fritz Heckert Combine in Karl-Marx-Stadt 

and the heavy machine tool association Ivanovo in the USSR. Other GDR com- 
bines also have positive results to show for. 


International performance comparison under the conditions of comprehensive 
intensification can effectively contribute to hastening scientific-technical 
progress and enhancing its economic efficacy by uncovering the causes for 
existing level disparities when, without any concessions, a comparison of 
one's own achievements with the partner's spots the weak spots in one's own 
domain of responsibility and conclusions are derived from that. 


Performance disparities will be surmounted all the better, the faster product 
and technology substitution is pushed ahead in the participating partner 
countries and the more high efforts of one's own then are coupled with inter- 
national scientific-technical cooperation measures and production specializa- 
tion and cooperation. Of growing importance also are technology exchange and 
cooperation in constructing and exchanging specific rationalization means. 


Generalizing good experiences and, in particular, the performance comparison 
among combines and among their enterprises thus are more and more turning into 
a major method of competition management. This method has to be extended and 
further developed so as to meet the growing requirements resulting from com- 
prehensive intensification in the second half of the 1980's through expert 
socialist management activity. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. Cf. Comrade Erich Honecker, “Bericht des Zentralkomitees der Sozialistischen 
Einheitspartei Deutschlands an den X. Parteitag der SED" [SED Central Com 
mittee Report to the 10th SED Congress], Dietz publishing house, Berlin, 
1981, p 79. 


2. Cf. “Kombinate im Kampf um die Durchfuehrung der oekonomischen Strategie 
des X. Parteitages" [Combines in the Effort to Implement the Economic 
Strategy of the 10th Party Congress], Dietz publishing house, Berlin, 1981; 
"Kombinate vergroessern ihren Beitrag zur Erfuellung der Beschluesse des 
X. Parteitages" [Combines Are Boosting Their Contribution to Fulfilling 
the 10th Party Congress Resolutions], Dietz publishing house, Berlin, 1982; 
"Neve Initiativen zur Erfuellung der Beschluesse des X. Parteitages" [New 
Initiatives for Fulfilling the 10th Party Congress Resolutions], Pietz 
publishing house, Berlin, 1983; "Nach neuen Masstaeben der Intensivierung 
umfassend organisieren" [Comprehensively Organizing by New Intensification 

andards], Dietz publishing house, Berlin, 1984; "Mit hoechsten Leistungen 
XI. Parteitag vorbereiten" [Preparing the llth Party Congress with the 
Highest Achievements], Dietz publishing house, Berlin, 1985. 


3. Comrade Joachim Herrmann, “Aus dem Bericht des Polithbueros an die 10. 
Tagung des ZK der SED" [From the Politburo Report to the 10th SED Central 
Committee Session], Dietz publishing house, Berlin, 1985, p 120. 


4. “Zur Vorbereitung des XI. Parteitages der SED, Aus der Rede des Genossen 
Erich Honecker, 10. Tagung des 2K der SED" [In Preparation for the llth 
SED Congress--From Comrade Erich Honecker's Speech--10th SED Central Com- 
mittee Session], Dietz publishing house, Berlin, 1985, p 27. 


5. Guenter Mittag, "Ninth Berlin Best-Workers Conference, 3 September 1984," 
published by the Berlin SED Bezirk Management, pp 44-45. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT, INDUSTRIAL BENEFITS CITED 


East Berlin EINHEIT in German Vol 40 No 11, Nov 85 (signed to press 14 Oct 85) 
pp 992-996 


[Article by Prof Dr Siegfried Schiller, deputy director of the Manfred von 
Ardenne Research Institute: "Foremost Technologies Demand Daring") 


[Text] Carrying on the principal task policy calls for economic growth through 
permanent comprehensive intensification. Labor productivity has to be boosted 
vastly. Comrade Erich Honecker made a special point of that at the 10th Cen- 
tral Committee session. At the same time we have to produce everything in our 
country by exponentially raising our mental exertions, trimming material and 
energy consumption, and yet achieving high-grade end products. We thereby 
adapt ourselves completely to our raw material situation. While we have made 
considerable progress with our consumption standards, a comparison with inter- 
national top values yet gives us no reason to be smug about it. For multi- 
layered improvements there still are many chances. To keep in step with 
developments we have to make use of them. The more consistently we move that 
way, the better will our economic headway be, and the more improved will also 
be our position on the international markets, where competition keeps getting 
tougher all the time. 





An international technological race is on on a broad front. Economically 
important, it is also of ideological relevance. Not only we are aware of 
that. The forming of opinion about the advantages of our socialist planned 
economy in the end--to be perfectly prosaic about it--will also be affected 
by the level and prices of products we are putting on the market. Domestic 
and foreign customers then tecome our ultimate judges. Everything else in 
between are only “tentative grades." So it does indeed make sense to ask 
oneself the question: "Would you like to be your own customer?" A buyer 
will always apply the international yardstick. If we stand up to comparison 
we have won, together with the economic, an ideological battle. The all- 
inclusive raising of the level of our technological output thus becomes an 
outstanding political task. 


Economy Is Part of Top Performance 


Public interest has been confronted for some time with such terms as top 
achievement, top technology, pace-maker technology or key technology. They 
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all express that that that they refer to towers over the customary, the long 
established, is nothing average. The term top technology implies industrial 
use. Initially that reveals nothing about the use of new working principles 
or the degree of intricacy in the developed technology. True is of course: 
the simpler the better. Current ani probably also future development is marked, 
however, by the transition from the simpler to the more complicated. Working 
principles not known hitherto, forgotten or, simply, not yet used are being 
readied for production or transferred to other industrial branches. New, 
more complicated and mostly also more expensive means of production evolve. 
More demands are raised for a high degree of scientific infusion throughout 
the entire production process. The multilayered technological perimeter, 
controlled by ancillary supplies of all sorts, must be adapted in its level. 
Another decisive prerequisite lies in the expertise of the people involved 

in the development and production. Strict technological discipline is re- 
quired throughout. High demands are made on the educational system. Yet 
there prerequisites in their complexity are what make the development and 
application of high-tech possible in the first place. 


A typical example of high-tech is the whole cycle that produces microelec- 
tronic components. In the process of miniaturization, new generations of 
technological special equipment were needed step by step, which did not just 
amount to further development. For example, right nowmore of a use of 
plasma processes is indicated. Because of a transition to smaller structural 
measurements, as the wavelength of light is too large, the use of X-rays and 
electronic rays is necessary. The production conditions differ from the or- 
dinary there. The high and still rising pure space requirements visually 
illuminate this development. There is no other way but high-tech for pro- 
ducing modern microelectronic components. Other reasons arguing for the 
introduction of high-tech are the higher labor productivity. the reduction 
in environmental stress and material substitution. 


An example from our own field of work was the use of the plasmatron sputter 
to make general-purpose mirrors. This way one can substitute aluminum for 

silver. The process can be automated and is friendly to the environment. 

A similar reason induced the introduction of the vaporization technique for 
strip steel with aluminum. Its purpose was to save tin. 


Various modern technologies are radiating into broad areas of industrial pro- 
duction and can thus become paceemakers for the entire economy. This is ex- 
pressed by the term key technology. “The name ‘key technologies’ does not 
seem badly chosen to us," Comrade Erich Honecker said at the most recent 
Central Committee session, "as its application, after all, is supposed to 
uulock the door to an economic future with powerful growth, more and more 
borne and encouraged by high-tech."* Microelectronics has such a key function. 
That is why our party pushes it so much. The rapidly developing piotechnology 
is also likely to come to play such a central role. The boundaries for the 
designations and for what they contain are fluid, of course; something that 

is the top or high-tech does not stay that way forever. The measure is al- 
ways taken from highest standards in the world. Yet not merely the technical 


*"2ur Vorbereitung des XI. Parteitages der SED, Aus der Rede des Genosssen 
Erich Honecker, 10. Tagung des 7K der SED" [In Preparation for the llth SED 
Congress--From Comrade Erich Honecker's Speech--10th SED Central Committee 
Session], Dietz publishing house, Berlin, 1985, p 31. 
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parameters must be adduced as judgment criteria. The wh t behind it 


must be put into the scale too. Much helps much is not | triec’es solution. 
Technical feasibility always implies its being economic.’ ; ' crucial 
importance. How one can arrive at top technologies and h-tech 

I shall comment on in the following, referring to tvypica! risky 
applied research projects our institute took part in. | (|! worked out 
through close interaction with the given user combine. rerequi- 
sites differed significantly, so that, with respect to ¢ there is 
no way of pointing to particulars in one or another Indust: ranch or, let 


alone, our own institute. 


Nothing Venture, Nothing Gain 





In the early 1960's, following a pilot phase, melting by . cam was 
brought to industrial maturity together with the VEB Han im] obine for 
Locomotive Construction Electrical Engineering Plant (LW) igedorf 

and with users in the CDR. This method also went throug! love lopment 
internationally. We were by no means the only ones. W t so rare 
anyway. At least there are competitive methods then. Su" tivated by 

a number of secondary conditions, sought solutions differin: '° the inter- 
national trend. Particularly we had ventured in the CDP | th the 
megawatt class with only one electron gun. It did not a! is onticipated. 
Side effects played a bigger role than expected; in fact, ' “i to be cule 
tivated for the whole thing to function in the first place. ° nivy the 
electron beam technique had to be brought to industrial matur'' The project 
had given rise to the whole vacuum technique in a different orc: nognitude. 
The many new component groups in the installations went th: t , ordinary 
infants’ disorders. The first industrial installations wo’ n the 
Freital refined steel plant. In parallel with their bet: : sot 

ready for having the LEW Combine Hennigsdorf ship a lary: ' inetal- 
lations to the USSR. The risk was great. One had to cope wi! ‘ doubts. 
Which got completely done away with, of course, when thy ' considerable, 
benefit surfaced later. It is an observation I have mad: | time agains: 
when thrusting into virgin territory one must not shy awe fi ities 
and reversals if one wants to reach the top. As the saving nothing 
venture, nothing gain. He who hesitates is lost. The |. 0°" nt ine 
stalled 20 years ago in the Freital refined steel plant | til! very eco 
nomically being operated today. The Hennigsdorf LEW Combine | n supplying 
the entire CEMA region with electronic beam melting insta!) 1t' tor decades. 
Even in the United States and Japan, the GDR holds an ackn rod market 
position. It can do business for good hard currency pro! , rt successes 


being, after all, the criterion for judging a performanc: 


As a young physicist I had the opportunity to be around [tro tart 
under Prof Manfred von Ardenne's immediate management. | the transfer 
activity, the testing phase of the installations and bel: | in the 
export were to me a school for life. I was closely im iti- 
layered problems connected with the industrial utilizatio nee data: 

my eyes were opened to economic contexts. To learn to ewi' t ive to 
met into the water. Therefore we offer the opportunitics | ircles of 
associates in our institute also to gather that kind of experienc: Practice 


alone will teach you how tough the application of science « , the 








plan is supposed to get fulfilled and you often have to cope with wholly un- 
expected situations. And your mood goes up and down accordingly. This calls 
not only for technical and organizational talent, but for qualities of charac- 
ter as well. Capabilities for collective labor and the determination to do 
something extraordinary for our socialist society play a very big role. A 
fundamentally optimistic stance, the strength in making decisions and a readi- 
ness for risks are needed to stand up to often complicated situations. Pushers 
are needed, not reinsurers. Still today our associates gain in their human 
and scientific maturity through such operations. And from one's own experi- 
ence one then comes to know: the moment of truth for something lies in its 
successful production. 


Top Achievements Must Be Wanted 


The experiences we gather in the application of science data in industry are 
priceless to us. When the testing of the production line in vaporizing strip 
steel with aluminum got started in 1970 at the Bad Salzungen cold-rolling 

mill, we ran into the normal “surprises"--not in matters of principle, to 

be sure, but, as so often, in the form of interfering side effects, the thousand 
and one little items one had not thought of or could not have thought of because 
only under production conditions it is that they surface. Quite a few sought 

to edge out of that tough situation; no one wants to have causedit, after all. 
In the end, everything was all right. After the installation had been produ- 
cing successfully for 10 years, the Eisenhuettenstadt strip steel combine 
decided to build a new and more productive production line. That demonstrated 
the self-assurance and daring of the combine management. For nearly 15 years, 
nowhere else in the world was a production line like that being operated. 

Again this case confirms: Going it alone has many thorns; out of the world 

fund of knowledge one can take nothing for it. The concrete conditions in 

the GDR, for all that, called for self-reliant solutions. Now international 
interest has been roused by the higher demands that are being made on relieving 
environmental stress. Now our high state of development pays off. 


In the process of work the collectives were welded together. loth sides-- 
research and production--have learned much from each other. Our institute 
realized what can be done under the raw conditions of metallurgy with the 
vaporization technique and electron beams; the collectives in the cold- 
rolling mill now understand better what high-tech and rigorous technological 
discipline mean. And there are still many other lessons we can learn from 
this and many other research projects. Time and again I could observe that 


many important recommendations and fr “tons for basic research are coming 
out of production. So industrial o not infrequently runs ahead of 
basic research. The whole thing is an 1 ting process, a sort of “chicken 


or egg” problem. When you want to get to Lop technologies, you must not ex- 
pect smooth sailing, but you must hold on to the motto, “nothing venture, 
nothing gain,” and hold in readiness the willingness to take risks. Asking 
for risk readiness means rating da‘ing highly and accepting failures. That 
must be the guideline for a manager or customer in defending or judging an 
outcome. That, however, is not a question, in my view of new regulations and 
new economic handles. The correct attitude is what is wanted: One must seek 
a top performance. 
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For Chopping Wood, Each Must Use the Axe He Has 


Frequently we are facing the question as to where our own ways are called for 
and where one absolutely has to follow the international trend; self-reliant 
solutions we need, but not eccentric ones. The economy as a whole may press 
for technological solutions different from the ones internationally observed, 
and operational conditions play a role in this too. That is the situation 
the Hermsdorf ceramics combine found itself in when seeking a technological 
conception for making micrvelectronic circuits by hybrid technique. Inter- 
nationally, relatively small and medium-size enterprises are the rule for it. 
The equipment used for it is adapted to it. In Hermsdorf, however, the 
hybrid technique is concentrated like nowhere else in the world. Thus the 
technological concept in the GDR had to be subordinated to our specific con- 
ditions. Other special conditions lay in the availability of certain plant 
systems and raw materials. Internationally, the thick layer technique based 
on precious metal pastes plays a much greater role. For structuring and 
trimming, laser installations predominate in other countries. The GDR. on 
the other hand, concentrated more on thin layer technique. Electron beam 
installations take on the structuring and trimming. This development, 
adapted to the economic structure, was, moreover, favored by entirely pragmatic 
reasons: our own institute could develop and build the proper installations 
for this self-reliant technological concept. We did not have to copy anything. 
and we got along on fewer exports. Of course, the implementation phase was 
not wholly devoid of conflicts. You have to have a goodly amount of self- 
assurance if you want to reach top positions. The Hermsdorf and Dresden 
collectives did not let themselves get irritated. The GDR found its own 
solution; with the technolegical status it has reached we can face the world. 


Even in High-Tech, Man Is Decisive 


The specifics that come in with the use of high-tech can be made out clearly 
only after getting started on them. What reorientztion in thought may be tied 
to its introduction, was shown to us in the use of the vaporization technique 
ard sputtering in the smaller glass enterprises. In the end those enterprises 
could no longer be recognized for what they had been before. Transfer activi- 
ties, along with the technical problems, often mainly also mean new organiza- 
tional forms, enforcing a strict technological discipline, and training man- 
power. The tasks to be solved in it were extremely multifaceted. Men, typi- 
cally, need some time to learn to cope with technology and instal lations 
because running the operations comes under the influence of many factors of 
which by no means all can be accounted for through measurements. Any devia- 
tion from intended parameters--at times not evan subject to verification-- 
may infringe on the volume and quality. The man-machine system becomes co- 
ordinated slowly, step by step, until man ultimately becomes the true master 
of high-tech. A stable staif of associates, long years of experiences, and 
painstaking detail work play an enormous role in that. The subjective factor 
deserves the greatest attention in high-tech production. You have to have a 
specific attitude toward high-tech. 
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When You Want to Be Among the First, You Have to Start with the First 


What then is the international trend? That often becomes controversial. One 
has to take into account that which is actually being done and what presumably 
may soon happen. About guch that is being written one ought to ask: Is it 
actually possible for a firm that is not in full control vet over a nove! 
procedure and has invested a lot of money in another one to promote the new 
one? Take the plasmatron sputtering, a novel base technology for vacuum coating. 
In retrospect it is all the more evident to me that we were well advised not 
to let ourselves get confused by the views of foreign firms. When around 1974 
the new coating principle was seen nowhere yet on the horizon, we pot started. 
Initial experimentation conv‘aced us a transformation of vacuum coating was 
at hand which we should not miss but could not cope with all by ourselves in 
our institute. Cooperation with suitable industrial partners had to be or- 
ganized in good time. Together with the Dresden Center for Microelectronics 
Research and Technology, ve started developing a new installations system 
long before the market situation was clear. Operations were agreed upon with 
several user enterprises before one could predict the effects in terms of 
dollars and cents. Large sectors in the institute had to be revamped. Fast 
action was the order of the day. And the project took off the normal way. 
Some stormed ahead and fought, others waited to see how it would come out. 
Meanwhile plasmatron sputtering has become an established procedure. The 
economic benefit from it is enormous. The GDR has a leading position in the 
research and, still more importantly, in the application. The scientific in- 
fusion proceeds step by step, intertwined in time with industrial use. Ana- 
logous developments are found elsewhere in installation development and tech- 
nology. Though much has already been accomplished, we are only at the be- 
ginning of a magnificent development. Another reason to reiterate: A 
scientist has tbe duty to bring things in. He must do and propagate what 

is about to become important. 


From all these examples ome can draw one conclusion: The way to the top just 
is not coated with asphalt. Hard work alone gets you ahead. The larger the 
step, the greater the risk. If we want to come up with top technologies at 
acceptable costs, we have to embrace risk in word and deed. While thrusting 
into virgin fields, many rocks are found lying in the way which has to be 
cleared. Enthusiasm and some fighting spirit belong to it. And that has 
always been so perhaps. Nothing novel comes by itself or automatically. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


COMBINE OPERATIONS, EFFECTIVENESS DETAILED 


East Berlin EINHEIT in German Vol 40 No 11, Nov 85 (signed to press 14 Oct 85) 
pp 997-1000 


[Article by Prof Dr Hans-Joachim Beyer, research program head at Institute 
of the Political Economy of Socialism at the SED Central Committee's Academy 
for Social Sciences: “Experiences and Requirements of High Flexibility in 
the Combines"] 


[Text] As our economy is resolutely orienting itself to comprehensive intensi- 
fication for good, the combines and enterprises are seeking, with success, 
further to raise the flexibility and reaction capability of their reproduction 
process, as fast and flexible reaction to the new requirements of the scien- 
tific-technical revolution, to public der nds, to the demands of the new 
level in socialist economic integr..tion and the tougher international market 
conditions contains the decisive conditions for higher effectiveness, key 
issues for economic growth. These efforts are directly linked with the task 
not only to keep in step with the international rate of development of the 
productive forces, but to maintain top positions in crucial areas and reach 
more top positions in others.* 


For the combines and enterprises that mainly means giving the time factor its 
full dues and resolutely leading the science--technology--production cycle 
all the way to sales, to the effective realization of the results. How the 
teamwork of the various reproduction phases is controlled, how the overall! 
cycle is abridged, and how we succeed in entering the market with new products, 
proper as to timing and needs, that significantly controls the economic utili- 
zation of scientific-technical top achievements and, altogether, the effective- 
ness within the economy and the economic success on foreign markets. Growing 
flexibility and reaction capability must therefore be understood as the fun- 
damental demand raised by comprehensive intensification, which enjoys a high 
place value in our intensification-oriented socialist planned economy. 





“cr. Erich Honecker, “With Revolutionary Elan, Our Youth Is Fashioning Our 
Socialist Present and Future," NEVES DEUTSCHLAND, 1 October 1985, p 4. 
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To ensure the high dynamics of economic development also for the future 

and, as Comrade Erich Honecker has demanded, to speed it up in a targeted 
fashion, the combines confront ambitious tasks proceeding from the sales 

phase of the reproduction process, in that sales-oriented thought and a 
flexibility and reaction capability that cover all phases of the reproduction 
process are imperative. While we are constantly perfecting our planned economy, 
favorable prerequisites are created for having our efficient combines meeting 
those tasks. Each combine’s own research and science potential, its modern 
rationalization means construction, its far-reaching authorities in sales 

and foreign trade activity, and the high direct responsibility each individual 
combine enterprise has offer fine opportunities for reacting flexibly to 
market requirements. That concern was effectively aided by the comprehen- 
sive measures for perfecting management, planning and economic cost accounting, 
conforming to the requirements for economic dynamics; through making more use 
of balance-sheets as immediate management tools; through operations planning 
oriented to production proper as to contracts; through the highly meaningful 
type of performance rating by way of the parameters of net production, net 
profit, and products and services for the population and for export; through 
stimulating novel products; and through the forming of funds and other regula- 
tions. 


In the combines and enterprises where advances in their reaction capability 
were clearly noted one consistently saw to it that new sales requirements were 
presciently spotted and taken account of from the outset in the commodity 
conceptions. Combines and enterprises that have made good headway in product 
substituting and have thrown genuine top sellers onto the market have con- 
centrated their efforts on a pervasive partnership between R&D, production 
and sales. They are making use of well tried forms Like world standard bureaus, 
complex market research groups, sales counseling centers and such. Important 
as it is to select the most suitable form of organization, what is ultimately 
decisive are the criteria set in management. On them mainly depends that the 
customers’ preferences are taken more carefully into account, that there is 
a faster reaction with original scientific-technical solutions to changing 
demands, and that sufficient attention is paid to quality stipulations and 
sales arguments. More must be done to make the whole reproduction process 
more receptive to new sales requirements, which confronts R&D as well as 
sales sectors equally with higher demands. Comrade Guenter Mittag, therefore, 
called the connection of science and technology with production and, beyond 
that, with sales, to achieve good economic results, the key question about 
quality in combine management. The art of management, hg affirmed, was to 
manage those sectors not in juxtaposition, but together. When designers 
and developers,e.g., get directly drawn into sales talks and instructional 
counseling with the customers, they understand the market requirements better 
and their personel willingness grows to face the higher performance demands 
and, in particula:, share more of the responsibilities for business objectives. 
Good experiences it, combining technical and business requirements more closely 
with each other were gathered in places where R&D personnel, before assuming 
a responsible function, would work temporarily in market research or technical- 
commercial bureaus abroad. 





cr, Guenter Mittag, "The Meaning of Our Policy: Everything with the People, 
for the People.” NEVES DEUTSCHLAND, 21/22 September 1985, p 5. 
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International experience informs us that many productive ideas come from 
customers and ancillary suppliers. That makes it all the more necessary to 
follow the example of progressive combines and enterprises where there is 
now a greater influence by the sales sector on drafting basic management 
documents such as the refinement conception or the long-term product as- 
sortment concept. That presupposes of course that suggestions ripe for 
decisions and satisfying high demands are presented in good time from the 
vantage point of sales. Using market information that becomes available 
merely for current market efforts or temporary adaptation tasks in R&D 
cannot satisfy such requirements. 


Effective market research is a basic requirement for production proper as to 
demands, high economic effectiveness and profitable foreign trade. This 
applies, as Comrade Erich Honecker has stressed, to a special degree also to 
consumer goods production and is wholly in line with our course of the prin- 
cipal task. "Focusing on changing requirements, ascertaining them thoroughly, 
and precise and relevant market research are essential for effective policy in 
this sector."* 


Through market research above all proposals ripe for decisions for new pro- 
ducts have to be worked on. R&D and sales together therefore are developing 
joint sales conceptions for each new product in a number of combines. That 
enforces more product-related labor that makes a difference especially when 
the sales sector gets more of a say-so during the defense of the tasking work- 
books and when the profitability and sales conditions are placed under 
thorough scrutiny. 


Flexible reactton to customers’ preferences as required today starts with 
top achievements when offers are made. The international reputation of a 
new product stands and falls with that, as it increasingly depends on it 
whether an export deal can be made and at what price and profit one can sell. 
If one underrates the exigencies in making bids, then ultimately the efforts 
to improve the scientific-technical level of the products do not fully pay 
off either. All the greater importance is therefore warranted for the ini- 
tiatives in combines and enterprises at greatly cutting back time frames for 
making bids so as to conform to international standards. Here one finds 
still unexplored opportunities for innovator activity in the field of making 
bids. 


Sales activity that wants to meet high demands requires a broad palette of 
bids today. A greater matching capability of new products for complex pro- 
cesses, modernized additions to equipment shipped earlier, and an adequate 
range in offering nonmaterial achievements constitute decisive criteria for 
international competition. Tu@y are of the same great importance for economic 
intensification as for export. Such new trends, however, presuppose consi- 
derations on how to profile production later on: How can assortments be 
broadened based on construction lines so that multivalent effects are achieved? 


_——_ ——<- 


*7ur Vorbereitung des XI. Parteitages der SED, Aus der Rede des Genossen 
Erich Honecker, 10. Tagung des ZK der SED" [In Preparation for the Llth SFD 
Congress--From Comrade Erich Honecker's Speech--1l0th SED Central Committee 
Session], Dietz publishing house, Berlin, 1985, p 29. 
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How ca he production program upgraded designs whi 





prove iles tactor on the world market and mno i er be 

imag i i part of complete delivery bids’? How can a bid b 

Shaped ¢ f special customer problems that would include all 

sorts ices? 

To b ittractive bids absolutely presupposes a flexible produc- 
tion rea start and rational design of production adapted to the 
marks w0ugh units when production starts, shorter delivery 
schedu . istomer-specific solutions and bids for assortment 

that plied signify the new demands made on performance 

Stii ~« Yeats Ago even for "broken in” Mass procuct ion, such 
‘lai e more and r>re normal requirements , crucially affecting 
efficien ptions like that have effects, of course, that are 
goin ion, even to R&D. 

The ji ion taken on solving such novel and unconventional tasks 
there!lo1 ive importance. Beaten tracks in management, notions 
such . iscomers’' wishes do “not suit the profil: f an enter- 
prise” ar late in any way. Above all any given manager's own 
responsi strengthened in being able to decide fast, accurate! 
and 

A great bility of production was achieved especially in con 
bines a shere product development and future production are 
prepar n a unified process. They take for granted that to; 
achiev: in step with international standards tor bids. Through 
Syst t ion of production preparation, nversions in production 
organiz > the work force and concentrating tf able cadres they 
managed production time frame and enlarge the assortment 
offered in these combines and enterprises snow that successtul 
export longer do without solutions that are made customer- 
speciti lor-made to any case that occurs, including the regard 

for | pecifications changed. Production also becomes more 
flexi! retab system of construction with subsequent ad t- 
ments, ring the assembly, which is good for improving th 

export 

The \ iery plant in Cresden was able to reduce this wa he 
time fr: juiry to starting production for customer-specitic so- 
lution ir to a few days. The total production period was reduced 
to on lumber of commissions to be handled simultaneously was 
raised / , VEB Mikromat > by largely keeping the testing of 
important truction groups in parallel, managed to reduce the time 
up ft: stallations by 43 percent while expanding the time for 
pe rman: i. Similar information could be adduced fr 


variou hes. 








Not only adequate production capacities, but also appropriate capacities for 
project planning and a technological lead are imperative for ensuring a high 
reaction capability and the economically most favorable pick-up of production. 
As this not rarely involves bottlenecks, those combines are well advised that 
recruit suitable cadres from R&D and from prototype or rationalization means 
construction for these tasks, that create rationalization solutions and as- 
sign specialists with a broad occupational profile and a sympathetic under- 
standing of technology. 


When customers ask for special orders, efficient solutions can be found most 
readily if they include the mass production advantages of the major production 
line. Ultimately the point is to develop organizational forms for production 
that come down to greater flexibility by the combines and enterprises as such, 
not only to a modernization of the production organization, but to a higher 
quality in project planning and technology, the materials economy, and the 
maintenance, transport, transshipment and storage processes. 


A good performance deal indispensably includes a high reliability of product 
quality and a spare parts availability and repair and other services at top 
level. A systematic transition to complete controls at the finish and using 
the opportunities for zero-fault-production take account of this requirement. 
These high criteria have to be applied all the way to packing and shipping 
because even the smallest negligence ultimately leads to delivery delays, 
higher costs or complaints. The sales sectors constitute an outspoken prio- 
rity for the rationalization strategy of the combines and enterprises. Just 
as in production the increasing performance requirements here also have to be 
met through rationalization: starting from a smooth labor organization down 
to ADP operations not a single measure must be given away. The spare parts 
economy calls for special attention. Its complex rationalization in connection 
with proper stock-keeping including production control gains time and brings 
efficiency benefits. A proper ADP project. e.g., made it possible for an im- 
portant installation supplier to cut the time it takes to work on spare part 
orders from several weeks to but a few hours. This project contains complete 
offers of all spare parts with precise delivery possibilities and price calcu- 
lations in the various currencies from a spare part catalogue containing over 
12,000 items. Possible also are assessments of the spare part requirements 
the customers will have. 


A close cooperation among all phases of the reproduction process presupposes 
targeted political-ideological leadership activity which sees to it that all 
managers and associates of all technical sectors fully adapt themselves to the 
new sales requirements. Developing business flexibility and inventiveness, 
foresight, a business sense, commitment and the ability to carry things through, 
and promoting cadres who have such abilities and talents, must be regarded as 
equally important as promoting the gifted in technical and other fields 

of work. The point is, after all, closely to combine, for the sake of a 

high performance growth, the scientific-technical with the business aspects 

of the work. 
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CFRMAN DFMOCRATIC RFPURLIC 


FRG DATLY ASSFPSSFS FCONOMIC INNOVATION POTPNTTAL 
Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTFR ALLGPMFINE in German 4 Dec &5 p 1? 


ihesiete by Hans Herbert Goetz, datelined Perlin: “No Fxperiments in the 
Gre” 


[Text] In what direction will the economic order in the GDR continue to 
develop? This question arises a few weeks before the end of the 5-year 
plan (1981 to 1975), and a few months before the party coneresses tn 
Moscow in February and in Fast Rerlin in mid-April. Rieht now the hasic 
lines are being determined, to be approved unanimously by the delesates to 
the party coneresses and then to he formally passed by the People's 
Chamber. In these weeks, “worthy preparation for the SFD party coneress 
through top performance” is the sloean in the GDR. 


What the party congress in Moscow will decide is not yet as clear as in 
the GDR. Publications ahout the last meeting of the SFPD Central Committee 
have reinforced the impression that the SFD--very different from the laree 
fraternal party in the Soviet Union--does not have to rack its brain about 
fundamental reforms--whatever reforms may mean in the reality of existine 
socialism. In the GDR, at any rate, corrections which deserve the name of 
reforms have always failed in the past, the last time in 1971. 


Different from a few years ago, the report of the SFD Politburo to the 
Central Committee was essentially a report of successes which stated only 
a few, albeit obvious, weak points. And tf one reviews the results of the 
meetines of Western GDR researchers in West Rerlin in recent weeks, who 
tried to evaluate the economic situation of the GOR at the end of the 
third S-year plan of the Honecker era, it becomes clear that the matority 
of the researchers see noticeable progress in the GOR economy. This 
evidence regarding the erowth rate, increasd work productivity, and 
increased performance in agriculture or transportation is valid, even if 
the disparity with the FRG continues to be enormous. Tf anythine, the 
difference in productivity between the two German states is hecomine 
ereater. 


Despite some successes, such as reestablishing the confidence of the 
international banking world through a “hard Line” import policy, the last 
years have dealt some blows to the GOR. Updatine of the production 
apparatus, in part obsolete, becomes ever more ureent; the GDR, which had 
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to cut back its investments (castically, must invest more (urine the 
upcomine S-year plan if it does not want to risk the C4 achie ed so 
far. Although they are justly proud that the conotry 12 eed to attain 
foreign trade surpluses in hoth Fast and West durine difilicult times, it 
is simply erotesque that a developed industrial country such as the CDR, 
which can manufacture the most modern machine tools, earns about one 
quarter of its foreign currency throueh easoline exports! 


Also, the GDR population has benefited very little by the ereater erowth 
rate, not to mention the fact that the difference in the level of 
affluence and quality of life hetween Fast Berlin and villaees in the Frz- 
gebiree or in the north continues to be considerable. Thus the GDR 
population expects somethine from the party congress. At the last meetine 
of the Central Committee, for example, it was openly stated that the 
supply of spare parts, or of textiles in demand, continues to be 
unsatisfactory. What eood is a car without a V-belt, or if the exhaust 
cannot be replaced? 


In Moscow, the die has not yet been cast on a new and more effective 
economic policy; the comine weeks will have to provide tnformation. The 
Hunearians evidently have permission to continue their market economy 
experiments, within limits. Are such relaxations also conceivable in the 
GDR? The answer is No, and this No can be substantiated by a short review 
of the economic history of the GDR. 


If Dr Guenter Mittae is the chief architect of the economic policy of the 
Honecxer era, then Professor Dr Otto Reinhold, for almost 25 years the 
director of the Academy for Social Sciences at the SFD Central Committee, 
could be called one of the “chief thinkers.” As early as 1973, Reinhold 
addressed the subifect in the GDR which only today is beine moved into the 
foreground in the Soviet Union, i.e., “intensification” of production or, 
in simpler terms, reduction of the “tonnage ideoloey.” The SFO Politburo 
stated already in 1974 that the question of intensification and tncreased 
effectiveness of the GDR economy arises “with totally new urgency.” At the 
beginning of 1978, Reinhold again dealt with this subiect publicly and 
outlined the basic line of future SFD economic policy. If this same 
Professor Reinhold now makes statements in the influential SFPD journal 
FINHFTT about future economic policy, one may be permitted to conclude 
that this statement is made “ex cathedra.” Reinhold made it perfectly 
clear that no one could “seriously assume that, having successfully 
carried out the transition from capitalism to soctalism and possessing «a 
functioning and proven system of socialist planned economy, we will 
reintroduce capitalist conditions and methods through the back door, 80 to 
speak...” 


So everythine is clear: no experiwents with the socialist planned economy. 
But that cannot mean that the SFD, fully satisfied, can rest from tts 
labors. It is naturally aware of the ineradicable weaknesses of its 
system even if, within the Fast bloc, it is tn thebest position to solve 
its economic problems. It is probably also aware that it imposes 
sacrifices on its population with the system of planned economy--not to 
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mention non-economic sacrifices, such as the tmoossibility of traveline to 
the West. 


Werner Jarowinsky, head of the “Trade and Supply” department in the SFPD 
Politburo, made it clear to the Central Committee in what manner the SFD 
wants to improve the instruments of its planned economy. In “market 
economy terms” one can say that the SFD is capable, and not without 
success, of inventine ever new substitute mechanisms which are to 
accomplish the same as the “devilish” market price mechanisa, but of 
course withonvt adoptine the latter. 


Put there are “substitute and remedial measures,” for example, raisine and 
lowering fixed prices on a tore reeular basis; and in place of freedom of 
trade, faster and more eenerous operating Licences are eranted. However, 
these substitute measures become effective only when people “work alone.” 
To see how it really works, one has only to visit a GDR cabaret or to see 
Soviet authors in one of the good theaters in Fast Perlin who, with the 
ereatest frankness and amid roarine lanehter, voke fun at the planned 
economy. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


NATURAL GAS FUEL-SUBSTITUTION STUDIED, USED IN MOTOR VEHICLES 
Leipzig ENERGIETECHNIK in German Vol 35 No 5 May 85 pp 195-99 


{Article by Gert Walter: “Technical Solutions for Using Natural Gas as a Fuel 
for Motor Vehicles and Experience in Operated Motor Vehicles Converted to 
Natural Gas in the Energy Industry of the GDR") 


[Text] The energy situation is forcing all countries to devote increased 
attention to the questions of the use of energy in the economy and measures 
affecting energy policy. The conditions for meeting needs are acting as a 
strong stimulant for methods by which the reduction of energy consumption 
generally or the replacement of specific, particularly valuable energy sources 
will be brought about. 


Among these measures is the replacement of carburetor fuel (gasoline) or 
diesel engine fuel (diesel) by means of what are called “alternative fuels.” 
The reasons for the substitution of gasoline or diesel fuel can be found both 
in the price relation and in problems of the autonomous disposition of 
certain energy sources. 


In many countries vehicle manufacturers and the pertinent branches of industry 
are experimenting with various propulsion systems and fuels to come up with an 
economically viable alternative to the piston engine powered by gasoline or 
diesel fuel. 


The area of greatest priority is the range of alternative fuels to gasoline and 
diesel, in which high methane-content natural gas or equivalent biogases and/ 
or sewage pit gases have the edge. An additional basic aspect is integrating 
the alternative fuel chosen into a technical-economically effective system for 
driving and refueling. The planned variations in use--for example, lLong- 
distance or local traffic and/or line operation in inner city transportation-- 
can influence the operating system greatly. 


The term “alternative fuels" indicates that technical solutions for a fairly 
broad range of fuels are available or can be developed, but which have to be 
subjected to an evaluation and/or giving a ranking in accordance with the 
economic conditions of the moment and the realities of the national economy. 
From today's perspective, the use of: 
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--liquid gas (propane/butane) , 

~-gases taken from the public supply, particularly valuable imported natural 
gas, 

--biogas/sewage gas, 

--carbon gas or similar generator gases, 

--acetylenes and hydrogen 


suggests itself for our purposes. 


The operators of large transportation companies, particularly of community 
organizations and local transportation operations, are increasingly giving 
consi» tion to high methane-content natural gas. Corresponding conditions 
with -sspect to deposits and the possibility of importing natural gas can make 
using it in this way for motor vehicles economically interesting in other 
countries as well. 


Naturally, the cost of finding a technial solution for engines must be consider- 
ed in conjunction with the application of systems for driving and refucling 
that are technically and economically effective. 


Interesting studies and operational experience already exist in various 
countries which prove that other pressure ranges, besides the previously 
employed method of high-pressure refueling at 20 MPa, can be extremely econom- 
ical. The advantages of a different method, operating at 2.5 MPa for natural 
gas, can be seen from the following technical explanations. 


2. Knowledge Gained Before the Start of Technical Development and Realization 


The Institute for Energy Supply has been carrying out intensive studies on the 

use of natural gas, coal gas and liquid gas as alternative fuels. Now not only 
technical solutions but also extensive operational experience and results that 

can be evaluated are available. 


In addition, the implementation of the complete system for transportation and 
refueling--from the problems of the refueling installation to training the 
drivers and repair personnel--was carried out responsibly by the Institute. 


Weighing all the technical-economic factors and taking all the requirements of 
the national economy into consideration, the preferred alternative for the 
GDR's energy industry was the initial use of natural gas, utilizing primarily 
direct fueling of of vehicles at 2.5 MPa from the natural gas network, and 
work began in 1983 on putting this choice into effect. 


A study determined that: 


--the operating range of these vehicles as a rule is less than 80 kms/day, 

--the tonnage capacity of the vehicles is determined by their operation and/or 
use and is usually less than 80 percent of the maximum payload, 

--a pressure level of 2.5 MPa guarantees a range of about 100 kms, with an 
additional load resulting from the fuel containers of less than 15 percent of 
the maximum payload, 
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--a pressure level of 2.5 MPa does not require any special expenses for conm- 
pressors and avoids additional safety risks, 

--the refueling points in the natural gas system are normally less than 60 
kms apart, 

--a fualing operation takes less than 10 minutes. 


In proposing this solution, the assumption is made that: 


--the energy combines themselves are the operators and owners of the natural 
gas pipelines and therefore of the refueling points, 

--the vehicle drivers belong to the energy combines, and therefore the 
appropriate additional regulations for the labor contracts on driver refuel- 
ing can be drawn up, 

--unified management of the operational and control system by means of central 
directive is possible, 

--conversion and maintenance can be carried out in the vehicle workshops of the 
energy combines. 


Furthermore, all the conditions exist for the unified management of the entire 
technical-organizational flow--starting with development, going on to ensuring 
supplies of material and personnel training down to drawing up regulations and 
types of refueling points. 


The use of alternative fuels in motor vehicles must not be considered in 4 one- 
sided fashion, only from the point of view of vehicle propulsion or even of 
engine development, rather at the same time the entire problem of material 
supply, in-house manufacture of special parts for conversion and maintaining 
spare parts, including ensuring repairs, all the way down to the problem of 
refueling must be solved in accordance with optimal criteria. 


This includes the training of personnel to carry out conversions and repairs 
and, to some degree, of the drivers as well, and it is necessary to define 
accurately the body of regulations from operating instructions for the 
vehicles to the organization of the garage and to adapt it to local concerns. 


With these facts as a basis, the Institute not only developed the technology 

of the vehicular solution, but also worked out a practical and economically 
very interesting method for refueling, that is, the construct of a system of 
transportation and refueling. The core of this system is direct fueling of 

the vehicles from the natural gas pipeline network at 2.5 MPa, without any 
additional increase in pressure using compressors. Let it be determined that 
as the result of a fundawental decision, the use of imported natural gas was 
established for vehicle operation and no initial consideration was given to the 
use of coal gas as a means of propulsion. 


Another precedent-setting decision was the primary consideration given to the 
conversion of gasoline engines, because it was possible to find a quick, 
practical solution and it was possible to convert the engine in the simplest 
way, i.e. at the lowest cost. 
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3. Explanation of the Principle of the Engineering Solution 


The propellant gas installation is registered in the CDR under permit IEC A 1 
Nr 1768 from the Automotive Engineering Office. The Institute for Energy 
Supply is the holder of the permit. Fig. | shows the main elements of the 
solution. 


The pressure tank has been approved by the GDR's Technical Inspection Adnini- 
stration under the designation “pressure bottle with increased volume” and it 
is manufactured in two sizes in a factory Licensed for the production of 
pressurized gas containers (Table 1). 


Table 1. 

Diameter in om Geometric content Weight in tons Pressure in MPa 
800 0.92 0.410 2.5 
500 0.90 0.185 2.5 


For the NW 500 size, two containers are normally mounted lying side by side. 


Attachment to the vehicle frame is by means of bushings with crossbracing in 
accordance with automobile industry regulations. The tank connector and the 
antifracture for the lines are manufactured as separate components. 


The pressure reducer is designed for an input pressure of 15 MPa and is special- 
ly adapted for operation at 2.5 Pa. Pressure reduction is carried out in two 
Stages. The second stage can be regulated. A gas pressure regulator from the 
GDR's delivery program was converted as an engine regulator and its curve 
adapted to the special requirements of engine operation under vacuum. Input 
pressure for this regulator is 0.02 to 0.03 MPa, dependent on the condition of 
the engine. In order to reduce the cost of conversion, direct feed into the 
carburetor was selected, thus avoiding the installation of additional auxili- 
ary parts and requiring no additional changes in the engine compartment. 


To ensure good idle characteristics the main jet was fitted with a so-called 
"flutter valve," which prevents improper induction of air at idle. 


The idle and main jets were arranged in such a way as to allow the most econo- 
mical gas feed. At the same time this arrangement ensures that atomization of 
the fuel during operation on gasoline is not substantially impaired. 


It is possible to switch from gas to gasoline and back while driving. The unit 
can be laid out with the option of either magnetic valves or manual shutoff 
valves. 


Icing-up of the pressure reducer does not occur in the pressure range of 2.5 
MPa. GDR norms establish the quality parameters for GAS (natural and coal gas) 
so that the requirements of Technical Inspection are met in this range at the 
agewpoint (-~7°C). 
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The dreaded “manifestations of tension crack corrosion” in the pressure 
bottles, which occurs at higher pressure ranges, is totally avoided in the 
pressure range up to 2.5 MPa and if St 38 b (non-heated treated steel) is 
selected. 


The installation is manufactured from domestic materials. The choice of 
engines and materials permits a high degree of standardization and/or common 
manufacture, with significant advantages for supplying spare parts, in-house 
repair and mass production assembly. Crucial components (e.g. the engine 
regulator)--to the extent that they cannot be taken from mass production and 
adapted--manufactured in rationalization plants belonging to the energy 
industry itself. The protective quality of the products is guaranteed. 


4. Description of the Driving and Refueling Systoms 


The design of the 2.5 MPa version is based on the fact that an interconnected 
regional high-pressure network for imported natural gas is available over the 
greater part of the GDR, with a maximum operating pressure of 2.5 MPa. The 
interfaces between this network and the freeways make it possible to build up 
a system of refueling points. 


The so-called supraregional interlinking network, whose maximum operating 
pressure is 5 MPa, is superimposed on this network as well. Consequently, 
refueling of vehicles at pressures between 1.5 MPa and 2.5 MPa can be carried 
out without any problem in the form of direct refueling through so-called 
refueling points at a large number of supply locations. 


A cost analysis showed that this refueling system can be constructed with 
relatively low investment costs compared with the version using high-pressure 
compressor installations, and that a return time on the investment for convert- 
ing the vehicles and construction of the refueling points of about 2 and 1/2 
to 3 years. The vehicles’ performance characteristics is dependent on the pre- 
pressure in the pipeline at the refueling point, as shown in figures 2 and }. 


The driving distance of less than 80 kms/day for more than 80 percent of all 
commercial vehicles involved and the short distance of the refueling points 
from one another, less than 60 kms, make it possible to set up the design of 
the driving, refueling and operating system. 


In practice the individual refueling points will be constructed in sequence 
to correspond to the break-in curve of the converted vehicles, that is to say, 
as they come onto the road, and depending on their home base. At the present 
time the system is being supplemented so that point-to-point traffic between 
some district cities is possible without switching to gasoline. With pre- 
pressures of more than 2.5 MPa a pressure regulator with a quick-shutoff is 
integral. The time for complete refueling is between 5 and 6 minutes. 
Currently 8 to 12 vehicles are refueling at cach point. 


Following the planned conversion of diesel vehicles higher capacities up to W 
vehicles per refueling point are anticipated. At the moment three versions of 
both vehicle models LO 00/2500 from the VES Robur in Zittau have been con- 
verted and put into service. 
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Figures 2 and 3. Dependence of Range on Prepressure and Specific Fuel 


Consumption 
Key: 
1. Container pressure 2. Possible range 
Legend -----=-- 32 liters/100 kms (gasoline) 


-~.-. =. 28 liters/100 kms (gasoline) 
25 liters/100 kms (gasoline) 
22 liters/100 kms (gasoline) 


5. Continuation of the Program and Other Possible Uses 


Figures 5 and 6 show the standard vehicle models used in the energy industry. 
The basic observation can be made that the propellant gas system selected can 
also be used for coal gas and/or secondary gases from petroleum. Positive 
results from tests are available, and secondary gas is presently comire into 
practical use in the northern area of the GDR. 


Based on the specific requirements of the energy industry, the results were 
transposed to other gasoline engines, in particular the models GAS 69 and SIL. 
With the GAS 69 the containers are accomodated on a trailer, as shown in figure 
7. Depending on the terrain the operating range is about 150 to 160 kms. 


With the SIL version, a dual installation had to be opted for because of its 
higher specific consumprion (fig. 8). 


The version “conversion of diesel engine W 50 by means of the ignition-ray 
process” was developed for the energy industry area. The experimental vehicle 
began test operation in February 1984. In the time since then this version 
has been optimized and tested by the engine manufacturer on the test stand 
with outstanding results. in collaboration with the Institute for Energy 
Supply a combine in transportation has developed 4 version for converting 
Ikarus buses and started testing. 
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All the parts in the installation employed for gasoline eng‘aes are utilized. 
Basically the air-gas enrichment is carried out by means of a mixing device in 
the intake manifold, -and the amount *o be ignited is deterined at the fuel 
metering pump by means of a manual adjustment operated by the driver. In con- 
tinuing the program there are plans to transfer the results to stationary 
engines and to the utilization of biogas or sewage gas. 


6. Theoretical Aspects and Previous Operating Results 


During operation on gasoline about 3.3 MJ (800 kcal) per m? of inducted air 
are mixed in the carburetor of a gasoline engine to obtain an optimal degree 
of filling. Assuming that the mixing (atomization) of the fuel with air is 
achieved optimally, combustion reaches an extreme value based on this optimal 
oxygen-gasoline-gas mixture and the speed of ignition defined by it. This 
extreme value determines the power output of the engine. Theoretical formula- 
tions, which could be derived from the operation of engines using propellant 
gas in earlier years, have been confirmed in practice. 


It can be established that the engine's behavior in producing power is 
essentially dependent on its degree of charge. The degree of charge is deter- 
mined by the caloric value of the gas and/or its percentage of inert gases. 
The relationships can be seen in Table 2. 





Table 2 
Type of gas - Caloric value m3 in standard condition relative to 800 kcal 
in MJ/m3 in 
standard Air Gas Gas~-Air-Mixture 
__ condition 
Liquid gas 96.1 0.777 0.035 0.812 
Natural gas 36.3 0.788 0.092 0.880 
Coal gas 15.4 0.828 0.217 1.045 


_ ———< - -_--—_—- — “ . - ee — = 


The reference figure of about 3.3 MJ (800 kcal) per m? (in standard condition) 
of inducted air has proven to be correct. The gas feed should be metered or 

the engine's power output should be optimized in accordance with the theoretical 
air factor A of the gas. Optimization depends on the ignition velocity of the 
type of gas and peripheral conditions (for example, preignition and ignition 
spark temperature). 


Carburetor geometry and setting as well as the type of jetting influence the 
mixing effect. 


If convertibility to operation on gasoline is set as a requirement as part of 

the conversion to operation on gas 

--no fundamental changes in the geometry of the carburetor and the gasoline 
jetting system and 

--no adverse effects on the air intake 

can be permitted. 
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On the test stand figures of 92 to 94 percent were achieved during operation on 
gas, compared with the previous rated output of the engine when operating on 
gasoline. The vehicle operators’ practical experience indicates that there is 
scarcely any detectable loss inperformance. This can be clearly attributed to 
the fact thatin most cases the vehicles are not operated with a full load or 
with full demands on their performance, i.e. full rated power is required only 
rarely. 


Exhaust performance--particularly with respect to the CO test--has improved 
unambiguously, which was anticipated as a positive secondary phenomenon on the 
basis of international experience. It is a necessary result of the fact that, 
during operation on gasoline, a slight enrichment of the gas-air mixture with 
gasoline is normal in order to achieve combustion, and the overrich charge does 
not burn completely, while CO is created. 


In previous operating practice it has not been possible to determine whether 
changes are necessary in the ignition advance or retard as a result of changes 
in the ignition speeds of the gas-air mixture. Only the heat value of the 
spark plugs selected was increased. It is naturally assumed that the entire 
vehicle will be checked for trouble-free operation on gasoline before the 
conversion is carried out. The principle holds good that if any malfunctions 
are suspected in the propellant gas installation, a thorough examination is 
made with the switch to gasoline operation to determine whether there is a 
fault in the gas installation or a basic malfunction in the engine. 


After i year of operation it can be said that the objectives established were 
attained in technology and economy, and the conversion personnel, and above 
all the drivers of the gas vehicles, became familiar with and/or mastered them 
surprisingly quickly. 


7. Concluding Remarks 


The version chosen has proved itself to be economical and has stood the test 
technically. Following a training program, the technical personnel were 
trained in special courses in collaboration with state offices and an engi- 
neering school, and the drivers were trained at the academies of the combines. 


The form and scale of the system of driving and refuelling are modified to suit 
local conditions by means of plant and/or regional objectives and further 
expanded. For example, refuelling points are being built which, at pressures 
of less than 1.0 MPa, generate a prepressure of up to 2.5 MPa in a buffer 
storage tank through secondary compression and thus ensure filling the tanks 

at 2.5 MPa. 


Keeping the demands of the national economy and management considerations in 
mind, the program will continue towards its objective in 1985 and it is attrac- 
ting increasing interest outside the CDR. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


INTERFLUG PASSENGER VOLUME, OPERATIONAL COSTS DETAILED 


East Berlin TECHNISCH-OEKONOMISCHE INFORMATION DER ZIVILEN LUFTFAHRT in 
German vol 21 No 5 1985 (signed to press 31 Jul 85) pp 177-180, 187 


{| Article by Eberhard Lein, original title: "On the contribution of the 
Airports operation to the profitability of INTERFLUG"]. 


[Text] Tasks of the Airports Operation in the Interflug Aviation Enterprise. 


Within the division-of-labor framework of INTERFLUG processes, the airports 
operation is responsible, in addition to commercial check-in of passengers, 
treight, mail and baggage handling and the technical clearance of aircraft, 
for numerous other tasks, whose continuing exact completion is a necessary 

prerequisite for operation of air traffic and of production processes. 


Especially the methodical continuous maintenance and upkeep of runways and 
operational areas is indispensable for assurance of high air traffic safety 
and takes up a considerable part of the airport's operational capacity. 

In this connection the well organized winter service of the GDR airports 
must also be mentioned because their precise functioning determines the 
operational readiness of airports during the winter season. 


The variety and value of installed fixed assets, such as buildings, building 
installations, equipments and systems requires utilization of all 
construction and repair capabilities for their continuous control, 
maintenance and upkeep. As part of the division of labor in the INTERFLUG 
enterprise, the airports operation is responsible for maintenance of all 
buildings and building installations. A further, considerable part of the 
installed production and work force capacity is committed to the regular 
control and repair of the comprehensive ground and special purpose systems, 
especially those for aircraft clearance. The airports operation is also 
respousible for the orderly functioning of airport lighting and for electric 
power supply of other operations and installations. 

Supply of heat in Berlin-Schoenefeld is also assured by the airports 
operation. 


Maintenance of parking areas, services of various kinds, and maintenance 

of cleanliness and order in public and non-public airport areas are further 
tasks which characterize the spectrum of tasks which are carried out by 

the airports operation. 


A considerable part of the fixed assets of airports belong to the 
material-technological territorial structure, which is financed from the 
government budget and is not subject to private control. 


This report gives selected examples of the mode of operations and the 
achieved effectiveness--related to commercial and technical airport 
processing. 
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1. Goal Setting foi Lfticiency Indicators 


Comprehensive intensification of the production process is an essentia] 
part of economic strategy in order to obtain planned performance increases 
with given material, financial] and working-hour resources [1]. Absolute 

or relative decrease of expenditures of concretized or human work per 
performance unit is an unerring measure of the achieved result [2]. 
Increase of work productivity is here of special importance, taking into 
account the envisioned economic and expected demographic development in 
the GDR until 1990. The required performance increase must be ensured with 
an essentially constant work force and with continuous improvement of 
Quality. The required work productivity increase must be obtained primarily 
by realizing tasks from the Science and Technology Plan, which are derived 
in a goal oriented manner from the analysis of the reproduction process. 


Another essential viewpoint, which characterizes the reached economic 
effectiveness lcvel, is the cost development; every production must be 
carried out with a minimum of expenditures and adequate costs and must show 
a maximum of identifiable output, i.e. concrete results. 


A statement of achieved economic effectiveness by citing formal proof of 
achievement, or under-achievement, of planned figures as function of their 
specifics, is possible only in a few cases. Effectiveness considerations 
require application of a differentiated methodology and above all synthetic 
characteristics, which are derived from the corresponding planning character 
istics |3]. This also provides the necessary bases for management decisions. 


With increased responsibility of INTERFLUG operations for their production 
process within the aviation enterprise it also became necessary for the 
airports operation to prepare a suitable methodology for the analysis of 
the effectiveness level and its dynamics. Starting with 1981, certain 
profitability conferences were held by management which were based on 
quarterly accounting statements. Based on the developed methodology [4, 

5] there are now four-place time series available, which show interest ing 
relationships and permit drawing of conclusions for the economic management 
of the operation. 


2. Performance Development 


Fach airport is primarily measured by its check-in and baggage handling 
performance and by the related aircraft movements. 


Development of physical performance between 1981 and 1984 is shown in Figure 
l. 


While during the past years a partial stagnation of airport performance 
growth rates could be seen at the international level, annual performance 
growth rates of GDR airports amounted to up to 12 percent. Clearances during 
the indicated time interval increased to 122 percent. The decline in 
aircraft clearances during 1961 was a result of the decision to terminate 
inland air traffic, because the short distances, compared to land based 
traffic, did not permit economical operation of air traffic within the 
borders of the GDR [6]. 
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——— Anzahi der abgefertigten Possogere(i) Number of Processed Passengers 


---——-- Anzahi der abgefertigten Flugzeuge(2) Number of Cleared Aircraft 
(3) Passengers per Aircraft 
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Figure 1 Development of Physical Performance and Number of Personne] 
(1980 = 100 percent) 


A clear change in qualitative demands started during 1982, when many airline 
operators began, under economic pressure of rising fuel prices, to meet 
increasing passenger demands by utilization of larger aircraft types, 
maintaining at the same time flight frequencies at the same level. More 
passengers had to be processed per aircraft, which forced greater demands 
on the management of check-in and of aircraft clearances. 


By introduction of the IL-86 aircraft type “Aerobus", on the friendship 
line Berlin-Moscow-Berlin, numbers achieved up to then regarding processed 
passengers and average number of passengers per aircraft were clearly 
exceeded. 


The now daily processing of IL-86 type aircraft and other similar large 
aircraft types required new check-in technologies, which were solved quickly 
as part of the Science and Technology Plan as tasks and problems of site 
planning, conveyor technology, process control, check-in, and baggage and 
freight handling. 
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This permitted creation of conditions for technological mastery of the 
check-in process under increasing requirements with little additional demand 
for labor. 


3. Effectiveness of Use of Human Labor 


The relatively large increase of manpower during 1983/84 is a direct result 
of the start of operation of the new check-in facilities at the 
Berlin-Schoenefeld and Leipzig airports. Creation of new work places, which 
are occupied in Berlin-Schoenefeld on a continuous three-shift, and in 
Leipzig on a two-shift basis, required an absolute increase of the number 

of work places because with this order of magnitude an elimination of work 
places through rationalization measures alone was not possible. 


Despite the addition of labor no negative effects on effectiveness 
development were noted. In the contrary, it was possible to increase work 
productivity further and to create favorable relationships in the 
reproduction process (Figure 2). 


-— — —- Mark /durchschn, VBE (1) Marks per Average Vbt 
------- Mark-Eriase/Mark-Lonnfonds (2) Yield(Marks)/Labor Budget (Marks) 


——_—- Arb -Krofte [durchschn. VBE] (3) Number of Workers (Ave. VbE) 
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Figure 2 Development of Labor Productivity, of Yield/Labor budget, Labor 
(1980 = 100 percent ) 
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Although a demonstration of work productivity on the basis of the numerical 
characteristic expressed by proceeds from goods production (Mark) per “wholly 
employed" unit (VbE, annual average) is without doubt somewhat problematical, 
analysis of the time series clearly shows a positive tendency towards 
intensification of the reproductive process. The above proportional increase 
of development of specific proceeds, (proceeds in Marks per annual average 
VbE), for the year 1981 is the result of an internal change in proceeds 
accounting of the INTERFLUGS enterprise in the framework of the intra-company 
economic accounting scheme based on realization of proceeds. Demonstrated 
development of proceeds for the following years is directly related to the 
shown increase of check-in activities, since the level of proceeds from 

goods production is primarily determined by realized passenger charges, 
Starting and landing fees, and clearance fees. 


If the proceeds are related to the labor budget (proceeds (Marks)/Labor 
budget (Marks)), it becomes clear that increasing proceeds from airport 
services have been achieved with the available labor budget. Continuous 
refinement of the performance measurement system for third air traffic 
enterprises and the permanent control of correctness of accounting methods 
have been major contributions to the positive development of economic 
effectiveness of the airports operation. The obtained rates of increase 
compared with the low index of labor growth are remarkable. 


4. Development of Specific Costs 


Continuous improvement of the cost-benefit ratio and the positive result 
thus produced express the achieved effectiveness. Starting with 1981, costs 
were reported and analyzed as directly related to the financial clearance 
performance. The clearance unit (AE) was selected as measure of the 
clearance activities. One AE is the sum of cleared passengers x 0.0/5(t); 
plus freight, mail and baggage(t). A corresponding development is shown 

in figure 3. 
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Figure 3 Development of Costs per Clearance Unit (AE) at Berlin-Schoenefeld 
Airport (1980 = 100 percent) 


Despite of intervening price adjustments, which affect direct comparability 
with the base year 1980, it is noted that the specific costs (costs per 
AE) have decreased, both absolutely and relatively. This development is 
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primarily caused by the evident check-in performance, while funding has 

at the same time decreased. In this case too, science and tecnhology were 
utilized as productive forces. A diversity of technical-organizationa] 
@easures permitted reduction of absolute and relative working hours, changes 
in work organization, matching of technologies to requirements, use of 
locally developed rationalization methods, and improvements in process 
control. Last, but not least, the achiewed cost reduction is due to 
practically effective results of innovator’s suggestions and agreements 

and to problems solved by MMM projects (Assembly of Masters of Tomorrow) 

and youth research projects. 4, 460 ) , ) 
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Figure 4 Development Costs per Clearance Unit (AE) at Dresden, Leipzig 
and Erfurt airports (1981 = 100 percent) 


5. Effectiveness of Fixed Asset Utilization 


Maximum utilization of available fixed assets and of the related available 
annual capacity is of great importance for the effective formation of the 
reproduction process. fy exploiting additional possibilities for a more 
intensive utilization of the existing check-in capacity it was possible 

to take care of the increased passenger load and the--since 1982 occurring~-~ 
increased aircraft movements, while keeping the costs of commercial and 
technical clearances at the same level. 





Figure 4 shows the development of specific clearance costs (cost per 
clearance unit) when ihe available capacity is mot, or, for a variety of 
reasons, cannot be fully utilized, keeping costs equal: the clearance 
capacity of the Dresden airport was fully utilized in recent years. The 
high concentration of peorie in the area serviced by the airport and the 
importance of this area as an industrial and touriat area, especially of 
Dresden being a scientific and cultural center, were maior reasons for 
establishing additiona! air routes to other socialist countries. Since 
up to a certain sevice level a great part of the costs remain constant, a 
more active inclusion of the Dresden airport into the international 
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point-to-point air traffic caused a positive development of costs per 
clerance unit. The projected airport capacity was reached in 1983. 


In order to carry out the 1983 reconstruction of the starting and landing 
runways of the Leipzig airport it was necessary to close the airport for 
certain periods and to transfer clearance activities to the Dresden and 
Erfurt airports. The resulting costs are shown in figure 4. Related to 
this is the positive cost development of the Erfurt airport which is a result 
of its acceptance of Leipzig airport services. This comparison shows clearly 
that the Leipzig and Erfurt airports represent both a capacity reserve, 

and that they also are of importance for the further dovelopment of the 
economic effectivenss of the airports operation. 


6. Development of Cost Recovery and Profitability 
In connection with consideration of specific costs per service unit, an 


analysis of cost recovery development of the airports operation is 
informative (Figure 5). 














Figure 5 Development of Cost Recovery (1980 = 100 percent) 


The noticeable improvement of cost recovery in 19861, as compared to the 
previous year, is directly related to the already mentioned change in yield 
accounting within INTERFLUG. This measure created an economically correct 
relationship between process, arising costs, and realized yields; thus better 
foundations for profitability studies were created. 


Based on this, a system of strong controls of the reproduction process 
economics was set up in the airports operation; the results are clearly 
visible in the 1984 cost recovery. Using these results, management is now 
concentrating all efforts on stabilization of this positive cost recovery 
development, and on ite further taprovement. 
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7. Eftectiveness of Use of Energy Resources 


Reduction of use of energy resources of all kinds is a primary management 
task, considering concrete economic conditions in the GDR and internationa! 
developments, especially price developments. Good results were obtained 

in the airports operation during the past few years in this field too. 
Practically useful results for improvement of enevgy economics vere presented 
each year. From these results, the effect of scientific-technical work, 

an example is selected which deals with the development of specific energy 
utilization (use of gasoline and dicse! fuel per cleared aircraft) at the 
Berlin-Schoenefeld airport (Figure 6). 
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Figure 6 Fuel Consumption (Gasoline plus Diese!) per Cleared Aircraft 
at Berlin-Schoenefeld Airport (1980 = 120 percent) 


Considering the head-in position of aircraft in the first row in front of 
the terminal building of the Berlin-Schoenefeld airport, heavy tractors 
are required to push aircraft out into the starting runway, which cause 

a corresponding fuel demand, and similarly the required special purpose 
maintenance vehicles require a certain amount of fuel, where all of them 
requirements are considered as given. Several measures have been taken 
during the past years which have reduced fuel consumption per airacraft. 
Results of scientific work have been successfully put to practical use: 
reduction of specific fuel consumption to 66.1 percent in 1984, relative 
to the base value of 1980, is an eloquent expression of that fact. One 
limitation must be mentioned in discussing the 1984 values, however, namely 
that the mild winter of 1983/86 had a favorable effect. Newertheless this 
minimum value will aleo be used a6 a4 progressive goal for the following 
years. 


5. Further Development of Efficiency Indicators 





[he methodology used in the airporte operation to solwe these problems, 
and the nomenclature of characteristics which hase been contirmed by 














management, has proven itself and torms the basis for management decisions 
for continuing qualification of the management of airport processes. 


The quarterly preparation of these etfectivewess analyses permits rapid 
determination of etticiency and its dynamics, which allows sound bases 

for initiation of needed measures if deviations from the planned data are 
noticed. Efforts required tor these analyses are considerable, however, 

and are relatively high, considering available technical means and presently 
used in-house cconomic accounting methods. 


For this reason planned collaboration in the creation of the automated 
management system for the JAIRO reproduction process is of importance for 
further qualification of the in-house economic accounting and effectiveness 
analyses. 


Starting with the reproduction conditions of the airports operation within 
the INTERFLUG organization, further development of che whole cost accounting 
methodology, specifically considering cost units, complete order accounting 
and gross wages, forms an absolute focal point. 


Considering the achieved high state of development of the productive forces, 
it is absolutely necessary that economic management methods for airport 
processes are matched to this level. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


INDUSTHIAL EMISSIONS CAUSE LARGE-SCALE DAMAGE TO FORESTS 
East Berlin SPEKTRUM in German Vol 16 Wo 6, 1985 pp 11-13 


{Article by Prof Dr Horst Paucke, Institute for Sociology and Social Policy: 
"The Forest: A Vulnerable Ecosysten") 


(Text] Forests have existed for millions of years, helping to shape the 
appearance of our planet. The macroclimate affects the forests, and they in 
turn influence climactic, physiographical and edaphic relations. This 
constant reciprocity brings about evolutionary developments which have caused 
the varicty, abundance and distribution of forests on our earth. 


Man is intervening more and more in this development. According to statements 
made by Soviet scientists A. P. Vinogradov and E. K. Fyedorov, in the past 500 
ycars man has destroyed about 66 percent of all of earth's forests and he is 
prescntly going about reducing the size of those that are left. If in 1960, 
one-fourth of the land surface of earth was still covered by forests, in the 
year 2,000 forested areas will be likely to have shrunken to 17 percent, and 
in approximately 30 years, according to the USA report "Global 2000" the 
figure wil) be about 14 percent. According to studies carried out by the UN 
within the framework of the Global Environment Monitoring System (GEMS) of 
1980, the results of the world forest inventories of the FAO for 1947-1963 
were updated. According to these figures, in 1980 there were over 2.6 billion 
hectares of "closed" and about 1.2 billion hectares of “open” forests wor)d- 
wide. The latter designatation pertains to zones in a transitional stage to 
treeless forms of vegetation. This process of de-forestation is certainly 
being carried out at the present time at a precipitous pace, and it is 
concentrated above all in the tropical forest areas of Latin America, Africa 
and Asia. According to 1981 statistics from the FAO, in these areas more than 
11 million hectares of tropical forests are cut down each year. The forests 
are even burned, at tiges, in order to obtain agricultural lands, pastures, 
firewood and also lumber. If this trend continues unabated, UN experts 
estimate that in 80 years at the latest, the tropical forests will have 
completely disappeared. Even today, it is clear that the results of the 
exploitation of the tropical forests are having an extremely negative impact. 
The soil is becoming degraded, eroded and arid in those areas where it is not 
managed according to scientific principles. Shifting cultivation in 
particular presents a serious threat to the tropical rain forests, which are 
scarcely able to regenerate themselves after the trees have been cut down or 
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burned. And even if this were possible, under certain circumstances it could 
take thousands of years before the forests were once again halfway able to 
compensate for the large-scale destruction. For no forest can grow witm °° 
soil, and the formation of a layer of soil just 1c. thick requires, accordin, 
to local geological and climactic conditions, 100-400 years, and often even 


longer. 
Soil Erosion 


In view of this kind of irrational soil ganagem mt, the forest soil can only 
be used for short-term agricultural purposes. This type of soil management is 
nerefore ill-suited for meeting the increasing demand for food production in 
the long run. This is especially true, since according to statistics, not 
only forested ares, but also agricultural areas are decreasing in absolute 
terms world-wide, while the deserts are presently increasing by 7 million 
hectares each year. Such ecological regression is the result of human 
intervention in the natural equilibrium by commercial seasures which do not 
correspond to the ecological conditions of arid and semi-arid regions. 
Negative ecological changes in vegetation, soil and the water table reduce the 
yield of biomass, lower the soil'’s ability to abdDsorbD water and set the stage 
for soil erosion. The complex organization of the tropical rain forests reacts 
sensitively and regressively to disturbances because the individual species 
which constitute it are highly specialized, lack much plasticity, and are 
therefore able only with difficulty to cope with sudden additional 
encroachment. Once this kind of tendency has first become evident, it is very 
difficult to check it or to stop it. Today, one-fourth of earth's land 
surface has been destroyed by erosion, with ancther 40 percent severely 
threatened. Along with the forests, an inexhaustible, ccsstantly renewed 
source of raw materials is being destroyed, something that is particularily 
senseless at a time when the world-wide demand for raw materials is increasing 
and the non-renewable reserves of raw materials are gradually being depleted. 


Increase in Biomass 


According to estigates, earth's forests contain approximately 10i2 t of 
biomass, which corresponds to about 50 percent of the phytomass on land; sore 
than 510 t are annually added to this figure by natural growth. This annua) 
increase in biomass in the forests alone surpasses the total present 
extraction of coal, oil and naturel gas in the world by 500 percent. It mares 
economic sense, therefore, to use the valuable natural resource of the forests 
sparingly. Furthersore, dGe-forestation on a grand scale worsens the 
ecological conditions of iife for the people who live in the affected arcas. 
For the flooding that occurs during rainy periods and the water shortages that 
ocour during periods of drought inevitably result from the destabilization of 
the circulation systems for water and nutrients, both of which have assumed 
catastrophic dimensions during the past decade. And finally, de-forestation 
is not without consequences in tergs of climate and the existence of various 
species of plant and animal iife. 


The causes of the destruction of the forests in the developing countries are 
above all socio-economic in nature, and in general are due to economic 
backwardness, particulariy with regard to the reiated institutionally obsolet« 














forestry management practices that date back to colonial tiges. At the 
present tiwe, the problems which gust ve dealt with can only be resolved oy a 
transition from an extensive to an intensive utilization of the tropical 
forests, a type of utilization which gust be ecologically based, economically 
detergined and planned with the long-range view in wind. This type of 
wanagement would be suited to bring about the necessary organic link between 
forest development programs and programs for a subsistence rural economy. 


in contrast to the de-forestation that is occurring in the developing 
countries, forested areas vill undergo no significant change in the 
industrialized developed countries and will stabilize at 1.85 billion 
hectares. This prognosis, however, does not take into consideration the 
Gamage done to the forests that has occurred over recent years, especially in 
Central Europe. Although this damage has no serious influence for the tise 
being on the total picture, even today it poses very serious problems for the 
countries affected. For example, accorcing to an analysis of forest damage 
which was carried out in the FRG in 19864, one-half of the forests in that 
country is already suffering visible damage. This is damage on a scale that 
is bound to have severe economic and ecological consequences. 


Other Central European countries are gore or less severely affected by forest 
Gamage as well, nor is there yet any certainty as to the future course that 
this damage may take. This damage, unlike the situation that exists in the 
tropical forests, is not due to over-utilization and exploitation of the 
forests, but in the final analysis the damage can have the same effects, 
since, particularily in climactically extreme situations, de-forestation can 
also cause soil degradation which has a nogative impact on nutrient and water 
content. In the GDR, for exampie, large-scale damage to the forests has 
caused a steady increase in those areas already exposed to high levels of 
industrial emissions, ¢@.@. in the upper Erzgebirge, and has necessitated the 
replacement of the formerly autochthonous stands of spruce by alternate 
species of trees. These measures have made it possible to preserve the role of 
the forests in envirousental ecology and to prevent or to ligit additional 
damage. The damage that has occurred over recent years no longer permitted 
the cultivation of spruce trees, as these trees were no longer able to survive 
in the high altitude areas of the Erzgebirge. Spruce proved to be extremely 
vulnerable to the emission of industrial pollutants. The resulting thinning 
of the forests ied to a weakening of the protection of younger trees, the 
rapid spread of grasses and an increase in soil acidity. Under these 
conditions, it became increasingly difficult to renew the forest even by the 
use of alternate tree species. 


More than 20 years of experience in forestry ganagement under conditions of 
emissions have shown until now that for replanting, it is necessary not only 
to select a suitable type of tree and * method of cultivation eppropriate to 
the particular locale, but in addition, high demands must be placed on 
cultivation teonmologies, the quality of seedlings as well as on the care of 
young trees, especially in view of the fact that the use of herbicides in 
areas damaged by emissions has been almost totally ineffective. in the years 
to come, plans call for the increased cultivation in damaged areas of 
especially red beoch, mountain-ash and laroh, which, with other types of trees 

















as well, will completely change the character of the forests in the upper 
Erzgebirge. 


Smoke-Resistant Tree Varieties 


Of particular importance, therefore, are those measures passed by the 
Politburo of the Central Committee of the SED and the Council of Ministers of 
the GDR in 1983 for the protection of the forests of the GDR. A long-term 
programm provides for a wide variety of measures in order to preserve and to 
Stabilize the spruce and pine forests that are endangered because of 
pollution. These measures include increased use of fertilizers, re- 
forestation with smoke-resistant varieties as well as intensive international 
collaboration in order to reduce or to eliminate air pollutants that cross 
international borders, or at least to account for them and thereby to avert 
further spreading of the damage. In the case of the use of "swoke-resistant" 
varieties, trees are planted that possess greater hardiness with regard to 
certain air pollutants such as sulphur dioxide and which are thus less 
vulnerable. There is no such thing as varieties which are absolutely 
resistant to S02. Nonetheless, particularly in this regard forest nurseries 
and forestry cultivation are especially challenged to achieve corresponding 
results which will increase the relative resistance and adaptability of 
Suitable types of trees. These are to a certain extent therapeutic measures 
of adaptation, in order to better survive the emissions situation. However, 
no miracles can be expected from such measures. The main focus of attention 
will therefore remain on permanently lowering or even completely eliminating 
the emission of industrial pollutants. Scientists are not yet in complete 
agreement with regard to the cause of this unanticipated and grave damage to 
the forests. To be sure, in the past there were times during which the “death 
of the elms," "death of the pines," "death of the firs" and "death of the 
beech trees" spread internationally and was of special concern to those 
involved in forestry sciences; the concern shown by scientists and 
practitioners, however, gradually abated as these symptoms once again 
disappeared of their own accord. This kind of trend, however, has not been in 
evidence in the case of the present damage to the forests. Discussion of the 
factors underlying the damage today focusses on sulphur dioxide, nitric oxide 
and ozone, as well as on complex environmental pollutants. This time we are 
most likely dealing with a qualitative difference representing the historic 
consequences of a quantitative accumulation of anthropogenic environmental] 
pollution. This view is supported by the fact that the damage is spread over 
such wide areas and that it affects practically all types of trees and 
topologies. These types of qualitative leaps occur only graduaily and, in 
their initial phases, almost imperceptible. Once the culmination point has 
been reached and passed, the process progresses very rapidly, causing the 
inevitable collapse of the ecosystems of the forest. Interference from other 
abiotic and biotic factors accelerates this process of disintegration. Pure 
stands of spruce and pine trees of the same age first fall victim to this 
process, but pronounced damage is also evident in the case of stable, 
naturally occurring fir forests, e.g. in the Alps. 

Regressive man-caused eca@jogical procesres that occur in humid areas, however, 
do not necessarily always have to end wich the disintegration of ecosystems, 
but can also lead tc their reverse development. This is characterized by such 

















ecosystems’ reverting in the case of extreme disturbance from a mature stage 
to a primitive, juvenile stage. In contrast to the mature ecosystem, the 
juvenile ecosystem is characterized by a high degree of resistance and the 
ability to regenerate itself, both features being due to the robustness of the 
pioneer organisms that are characteristic of this stage. It is noteworthy 
that the reversal from an advanced to a less-developed successive stage seems 
to be a common reaction on the part of ecosystems to long periods of stress, 
whether this is caused by natural or by inthropogenic factors. The organic 
and structural reversibility of living forms in the direction of a lower 
evolutionary stage on the biosphere is a survival mechanism on the part of the 
ecosystem in question, for which less developed ecosystems seem to be better 
suited than are highly organized ecosystems with very specific requirements. 
The problematic aspect of these processes, especially those caused by human 
beings, is not so much the regression of certain ecosystems in general, but 
rather regressions processes which defy human control and whose consequences 
cannot be foreseen. Disturbances of this type alter the ecological 
equilibrium. Thanks to their ability to regulate, organize and reproduce 
themselves, ecosystems are able to adapt to a wide variety of circumstances, 
even if this is often accompanied by losses in productivity. Regressive 
developmental processes are always characterized by a series of transitional 
Stages from more complex, highly productive to simpler, less productive 
ecosystems. 


As the succession of stages shows, in natural ecosystems stability has 
priority over productivity. Man has taken advantage of the fact that 
homogeneous plant societies with little structure and few varieties are very 
productive, and he has ignored the vulnerability of monocultures of this type. 
In the case of managed forests, therefore, more attention must in the future 
be paid to establishing a certain proportion of successive societies. Good 
hopes for productive and stable forests are provided by mixing early and 
mature successive stages with their characteristic exchange of matter and 
energy. For this reason, the goal of any kind of forestry management to ensure 
the maximum supply of wood yield value can in the long run only be achieved if 
efforts are oriented more strongly in the direction of the ecologically-based 
principle of comprehensive care of present stock as a guideline for decisions 
related to both forestry and economic management. 


Our present knowledge of the behavior of ecosystems, whether in the presence 
or absence of pollution, is still extremely limited. And we can correctly 
understand the behavior of forest ecosystems only if we view the forests as 
the result of the evolutionary process. This process is subject to a far 
different time frame than that of the scientific-technologica! revolution. 
Thercfore, it is a question of acquiring deeper insights into the objective 
laws underlying nature and society, to which also belongs the relationship 
between Knowing nature and mastering nature, with its ,wsitive and negative 
consequences. This goal in the widest sense could be met by a system planned 
in the GDK for an ecologically-oriented supervision of forest preserves. 
Finally, measures for restoration of damaged areas and the avoidance of future 
damage will serve not only the national cconomy but the population as well, 
since the forests fulfill economic, ecological and social functions. 
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[Picture Caption] It makes economic sense to deal resourcefully with the 
natural resource of the forests, since the annual increase in the biomass of 
the forests surpassses the present total extraction of coal, oil and natural 


gas by 500 percent. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


CONDITIONS LIMIT PROSPECTS FOR STEEL PRODUCTION TECHNOLOGY 
Leipzig GIESSEREITECHNIK in German Vol 31, No 6, Jun 85 pp 171-75 


{Article by Ludwig Ruschitzka, Dr. of Eng. and Lecturer, Freiberg School of 
Mines: "Scientific-technical Innovations in Foundry Processes--Status Quo in 
the GDR and International Examples") 


{Text] 1. Foreword 


One characteristic of our times is the great dynamism of economic development. 
The entire, increasingly interrelated cycle of science-technology-production- 
application is discussed here. The task of a socialistic planned economy is 
the discovery of the causes and direction of this process in order to put it 
to good use in the interest of society. From this follows the responsibility 
for prognostic conceptual work at all levels of the economy. The subject of 
this article is the presentation of a few internationally known innovative 
processes to facilitate their appropriate consideration for prognostic 
reflection. 


Innovative processes grow out of concrete societal conditions and pursue 
concrete societal goals. Innovations are therefore dealt with in the 
following in close connection with future production conditions and production 
goals. 


2. Future Production Conditions 


For such a highly industrialized country as the GDR, raw materials, energy and 
the work force play a decisive role in the production process. The issue of 
the availability of these three factors is thus of special interest. 


Raw materials and energy are currzntly scarce and expensive on world markets, 
and that will remain the case for the foreseeable future. This fact is very 
detrimental to the GDR because raw materials and energy have to be imported in 
considerable amounts for the metallurgical industry among others (Table 1). 
For an understanding of this situation, it is appropriate to illucidate its 
causes. 











Table 1. Import Share for Selected Raw Materials and Energy Sources According 








to [1] 

Raw Material/ Import Share in % 
Energy Source 

Pstroleum 10U 
Natural gas 65 
Iron ore 90 
nOlled steel 40 
Copper 5U 
Aluminum 60 
Zine 70 
Lead 6U 


Searcity and rising cost are not attributable to depletion of resources, but 
rather to the imbalance between demand and production. All serious 
investigations reveal reserves adequate well into the next century. Sharply 
rising demand coupled with higher development costs (and price manipulations 
in the capitalist markets) have reduced availability and raised prices. Raw 
materials will generally continue to be available as always, although at much 
higher prices. 
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Illustration 1. Evolution of Annual Raw Material Consumption 
(according to [4]) 


Key: 


1. Consumption = 10° m3 

2. Total raw materials 

3. Man-made materials 

4, Ferrous raw materials 

The rising demand for raw materials and energy is caused by worldwide effort 
towards industrialization. This process is fed by three driving forces. 
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First, the industrially highly developed countries are increasing their 
consumption, although the trend is slowing. Second, the industrially slightly 
developed countries are striving for a balance of levels and, third, must 
Simultaeously concern themselves with their enormous population growth. The 
following figures may reveal how much influence the latter factors have: 
developing countries currently consume 25 percent of the supply of raw 
materiais and energy, although they represent 75 percent of world population, 
and, between 1980 and 2000, they will show an increase from 3300 million to 
5500 million people (2, 3]. Based on this, the worldwide raw material and 
energy consumption shown in Illustrations 1 and 2 is extrapolated. 
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Bild 2. Entwicklung des jahriichen Energieverdraucis (nach [4)) 


Illustration 2. Evolution of Annual Energy Consumption (according to [4])) 
Key: 


1. Consumption = 109 t SKE 
{tons hard coal equivalence] 

2. Total energy 

3. Nuclear energy 

4. Coal 

5. Water 

6. Natural gas 

7. Petroleum 


The graphics clearly demonstrate that no alleviation of the raw material and 
energy situation can be expacted. The consequences are thus just as clear: 
Consumption must first be reduced to a technically and economically 
justifiable amount and secondly be met largely from domestic supplies. The 
economic strategy for the eighties takes these challenges into account. While 
the growth rate of industrial net production and goods production which has 
been averaging 5 to 6 percent annually since 1960 is being maintained, the 
growth rate of energy sources and raw materials has been declining 
systematically from 3 to 4 percent annually and will reach a zero level for 
the first time during the current 5-year plan (5, p. 14). 
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The evolution of the work force of the society becomes clear from 
Illustration 3. Starting in 1980, a continuing, long term shrinkage in the 
potential of the work force must be dealt with. This process is irreversible 
and will force a real decline in the work force. In spite of the already high 
qualification structure (58 percent skilled workers, 4% percent master 
craftsmen, 19 percent university and technical school specialists), because of 
the continually increasing intensity of innovation and qualifications for 
products, a further improvement of the quality levels and their full use will 
be absolutely essential. 
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Illustration 3. Evolution of the Work Force in GDR Society 
(5, p. 131) 


Key: 


1. 103 persons 
2. Entry into working life 


3. Surplus 
4. Departure from working life 
5. Deficit 


3. Developmental Trends for the Production Process in the Future 

To adapt to the conditions detailed in the previous section, additional 
reorganization of steel production must be carried out quickly according to 
the principles of intensive production. In short, this means: 


Intensification of processes; 
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Refinement of products; 
Use or environmental compatibility of waste products and waste heat; 


What suggestions are there in the international literature for the 
fulfillment of these requirements? 


3.1 Processes 


By way of an example, in the smelting operation in Illustration 4 [4], the 
intensification of a technological subprocess gay be seen. The system may be 
fully automated, but has retained a comprehensive technologicai flexibility 
through its electrical mgode of heating and its subdivision into three 
metalllurgically active sections (charging, slag smelting, aftertreatment). 
The production of the entire range of iron-carbon alloys is possible, in which 
the graduated processing cycle permits a wealth of interventions for 
achievement of exact technical reproducibility and for performance oriented 
control. The productivity of the electric furnaces can be fully extended by 
means of linear arrangement. The smelting operation leads to the programmably 
controllable integrated production line (IFL), which has been known in molding 
operations for some time. In this way, the isolated solutions of assembly 
line production unite to form the automated factory. 
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Illustration 4. Integrated Pr -inetion Line (IFL) "Smelting" 
(according .« ‘4])) 
Key: 


1. Waste gas 

2. Additions 

3. Interface to IFL shaping 

4. Preheating furnace 

5. Smelting furnace 

6. Aftertreatment furnace 

7. Electromagnetic conveyer chute 


The following facts should be emphasized in addition to the economic 
advantages in materials and energy of integrated production line "smelting." 





It uses an energy source based on domestic raw materials and smelting ovens 
with recognized high efficiency levels for energy conversion. A further 
increase in energy yield is dDased on preheating the solid charge with heat 
from the process itself, on the closed, well-insulated type c* construction 
and on uninterrupted continuous operation of the system. A final basic 
possibility--not included in this systes design--for reduction of the energy 
expenditure consists of liquid setal charging. This so-called Liquid 
connection between the blast furnace and the electric furnace via heat 
insulated, track-lbvwusd ladle cars is already used in some countries for up to 


10 percent of pig iron production [6]. 


Light metal foundries are also supplied with molten metal by means of cars on 
tracks from central pre-s@aelters (7). This most efficient energy 
rationalization measure for foundries should also be seriously considered in 
the GDR for suitably located operations. It is also noteworthy from the raw 
materials economic standpoint that the broad metallurgical interrelationa! 
possibilities of the above smelting process allow extensive flexibility in the 
quality of the charging material. 


In conclusion, a few additional comments about works. and environmental 
protection, again presented in Illustration 4 Injuries and pollution are 
ruled out to a large extent by the exhaust gas free operation and the enclosed 
construction. Heat generated streams of gas can be drawn into the arc furnace 
following known processes. 


The only problematic aspect of this system is the high sound pressure level, 
especially in the smelting phase and with the use of the high performance arc 
furnaces. The only solution is continued reduction of work stations and 
operation of the system from protected control posts. Both are possible with 
the current state of the art. 


Besides the furnace gases, slag accumulates as a waste product which can be 
disposed of safely. Of course, noteworthy suggestions (8) have teen sade for 
appropriate uses of slag a5 4 secondary raw material. Thus, for example, the 
use of cupola furnace slag in the silicate industry taps the material and 
energy value of this raw material and raises the thermal efficiency level of 
the furnace by 5 percent. 


A few basic thoughts have recently been expressed about the concept of the 
flexible automation typically related to this smelting operation [9]. This 
idea should not be confused with the motto "Everybody does everything.” The 
economic organizational categories of concentration, specialization and 
location will not cease to be in effect. In spite of a high technical level 
of production, flexible automation is intended to give the system appropriate 
adaptability to client wishes and to technical progress, but within a 
reasonable overall framework of economic organizational premises. 
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Table 2. Mass-Performance Ratio of Automotive Diesel Encines 
(according to [10]) 


Year Ratio 
19600 6 ka/kW 
1960 S kg/kw 
2000 3 kg/kw 


The task can be illustrated by the criteria of gaterial exploitation and 
material input (Illustration 6). While exploitation of materials--represented 
here by the average hardness of all castings--will continue to rise, the input 
of raw material has to decrease. The combination of all the seasures which 
per@it this materials engineering intensification constitutes refinement 
metallurgy. The increase in exploitation of materials has to be greater than 
the increase in production in the general growth of the econony. 
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Illustration 6. Evolution of Materially Economic Reference Nusbers 
Key: 


1. We Per capita production 
Material input 


2. Input/per person 


3. Wa Average hardness of steel castings 
Material exploitation 


4. (Re/™ 


What international innovations are now discernible in the materials 


engineering arena? 
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The distinct advantage of the use of casting is shaping by seans of a single 
processing device. That is the basis of the economic superiority of casting 
cospared with other types of shaping (Table 3). But, fro@ this the 
responsibility arises for the founder, not only to orient the geometric design 
of the castings to suit production, but in cooperation with the designer to 
take appropriateness to purpose into consideration. The casting should bear 
its load with the least possible input of gaterial and also permit cost- 
effective production. These conditions can now be fulfilled for many castings 
onlv through analytical-coagputerized sethods. 


Table 3. Energy Economic and Material Economic Values for Various Production 
Processes (according to [20)) 
Process Energy Expenditure Per Material Exploitation 
Finished Piece (MJ/kg) s) 








Sintering 29 ie 
Casting 30-35 gv 
Hot Forging 46-49 8» 
Machining 66-82 80-50 


Internationally, the computer techniques sentioned above are being used sore 
ang sore to accomplish this task. Iilustration 9 presents, for example, the 
plotter printout of a structural frame assem>Dly joint made of cast steel GS- 
13MnNi6 & The joint tas a sass of 18 tens and is the constructicn conponent 
under the most stress in the truss assembly of drilling platforas (21). With 
the help of cogputer assisted design ind engineering sethods, geometric 
oOptigizgation was achieved, taking the following factors into consideration: 


Load-appropriate wall thicknesses; 
Prevention of points of strain; 
(gerichtete) solidification; 
Minimal material input. 


The oftware developed by the sanufacturer further pergits, for every element 
of the “joint” design fasily, processing bid and production 4ocuments in less 
than a week. 

















Illustration 9. Joint Element for a Truss Assembly (Plotter Printout) 
(According to [21])) 


4. Concluding Remarks 


The limited selection of fevndry engineering innovations presented here 
demonstrates that these pr-*iems are beirg worked on worldwide. Continuation 
of innovative development can be derived from integration of scientific- 
technical innovations with the conditions and goals of the production process. 
Innovations are not a goal in themselves, but rather the agent of 
intensification and refinement. The examples given here are meant to be 
Characteristic of the scope and richness of innovation. Support and 
implementation of innovations is an essential component of any planned 
technical policy. But, in this regard, formal copies are a3 a cule not very 
successful. Innovations achieve their full potential only when they are 
founded upon the concrete societal environment. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


MODERNIZATION SEEN AS MAIN GOAL IN TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 
East Berlin DDR-VERKEHR in German Vol 18 lo 9, Sep 85 pp 259-61 


[Address by Otto Arndt, Minister for Transportation: "The Tasks for Transport 
in the Second Half of the 1980's") 


{Text] At the third comprehensive congress on tranportation, which 
was held as a joint meeting of the Associate of Vehicle Constructors 
and Tranportc ion of the Chamber of Technology and the Central 
Research Institute of GDR Transport on 9 and 10 April on the topic 
“Computer-Aided Control of Vehicle Use--A Fundamental Contribution 
to the Intensification of Transport Processes in the National 
Economy,” Otto Arndt, member of the Central Comittee of the SED 
and minister for transportation, delivered the keynote address, out- 
lining the tasks for transport in the second half of the 1980's. 

The following editorial version goes into greater detail about 

those statements by the minister in which he discussed the results 
obtained so far in the application of microtechnology and its 

future areas of use in GDR transport in accordance with the base- 
lines of transportation policy. 


Good Results Using Microtechnology 

= 
The minister estimated that transport has made a significant step forward 
since the 10th SED Party Congress with the use of microcomputer technology, 
and the greatest progress was achieved in redesigning the dispatch processes 
for the railzvoad, as the first important area for the application of this new 
technology 


The initial installation of microcomputer-controlled ticket window printers 
has been completed nationwide, and the automatic dialog machines have proved 
themselves in implementing self-service. 


New technologies and tangible improvements for air travelers and passengers 
went into effect with the automatic seat reservation systems for INTERFLUG and 
the railroad. 


The second important area for the use of microtechnology and microcomputer 
technology was that of energy-efficient driving techniques and the monitoring 
and management of vehicles in various areas. 
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Effective means to reduce specific fuel and energy consumption have come into 
use with the development of governing devices for motor vehicles and on-board 
cmomputers for the railroad's driving units. In the minister's words, great 
importance was to be attached to prior developments and the experience gained 
in monitoring and managing vehicles, taking into account the strategy to 
utilize means of transport better, particularly as the development of dialog 
data equipment at the Central Research Institute of GDR Transport (ZFIV) showed 
clearly that transport is in a position to effect steps for rationalization, 
based on microelectronics, and demonstrating the highest quality. 


In this context Minister Arndt pointed out that, in spite of manifold efforts 
and initiatives, development was just beginning in the branches of railroad, 
road transport, inland waterway shipping, and in the combine shipping and port 


industry, in which extensive experience was gained with the PORT-BILANZ pro- 
ject. 


Using Past Experience Properly for the Future 


The Minister cited three crucial reasons for the positive results achieved sc 
far in using microcomputer technology: 


1. It proved possible to combine effectively the basic research on this topic 
at the College for Transportation Friedrich List in Dresden with the 
research on practical application at the ZFIV and with the production of 
the means of rationalization in several railroad plants. 


2. In all branches of transport success was achieved in generating capacity at 
home for the manufacture of means of rationalization, in developing the 
software ‘and in concentrating funds in important areas to achieve a break- 
through in in selected areas and to create the necessary headstart in others. 


3. User communities were successfully created with the help of consultation 


bases, and the necessary experience provided by means of goal-oriented 
continuing education. 


Minister Arndt characterized prior experience in the development and applica- 
tion of microelectronics as of. fundamental importance in raising the economic 
and social effectiveness of science and technology in our country's transport. 


For example, the scope of the manufacture of the means of rationalization has 
been successfully increased in 1984 by 210 percent in transport, compared with 
1980, which has created the fundamental conditions for improved management of 
the processes of transport, construction and repair. 


But Minister Arndt left no doubt th. in such crucial areas as 
--computer-aided location and management of freight car rolling stock, 
--the reduction of specific material and energy consumption, 


--the introduction of modern technologies to restore the road network to good 
condition and to ensure its ability to carry traffic, 
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--flexible automation to increase performance in the repair and new construc- 
tion of modes of transport and 
—-reducing the required work force 


it was necessary to increase the pace of development in order to guarantee the 
development in performance needed in transport. 


Intensifying the Processes of Production Leads to Structural Changes in Trans- 
port Performance 


Referring to the speech by the member of the Politburo of the SED Central 
Committee, Dr Guenther Mittag, to the director generals of the combines on 7 
March 1985, the speaker pursued the connection that exists between the overall 
intensification of the economy and the far-reaching structural changes in 
transport performance that will result from it. 


The minister identified determining factors for these structural changes: 


1. the gtowth of bulk freight transportation, resulting from the increased use 
of domestic ‘raw materials and resources and of methods of transport that are 
immediately involved in supplying the population and 

2. changes in the flow of goods, resulting in part from the concentrated con- 
struction activity in the nation's capital, but also from growing foreign 
trade activity and the heavier use of our own seaports, including the 


Klaipeda-Mukra ferry link. 
Primary Lines of Development for Freight Traffic 


With an eye to the approaching 5-year plan period from 1986-1990, the minister 
for transportation laid out three primary lines for further work in freight 
transportation: 


Firstly, with volume rising on an absolute basis, specific costs for transport 
have to be reduced further, with a target of additional rates of reduction 
between 3 and 4 percent for inland freight traffic. 


Secondly, there is to be further comprehensive intensificatton and moderni- 
zation of unified socialist transport, in order to keep pace with growing 
demands on capacity on the one hand and on the other to improve the working 
and living conditions of the workers in the various branches of transportation. 


Thirdly, the basic premise must be that a further rise in the productivity of 
the railread remains the core of intensifying and modernizing transportation 
as a whole, because the railroad has to cope with the major part of the 
growing demands in passenger and freight transport. 


The development of inland freight transport, handling it more efficiently and 
the reduction of economic costs for transport are determined by four primary 
lines: 
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The first consists of: 

--optimizing the relationships between supply and transport and putting the 
next higher stage in effect, optimization of production and transport as a 
permanent task, with the objective of making transport costs as low as 
possible; 

--speeding up the entire production-transport cycle in an economic sense by 
using information processing systems, electronic data processing and handling 
and robot technology; 

~-increasing the efficiency of transport processes in the national economy by 
means of a comprehensive analysis of processes and costs and by perfecting 
planning and economic bookkeeping. 


The second consists of further development in rationalizing the transport 
industry on a comprehensive territorial] basis. 


The third consists of more intensive utilization of available forms of trans- 
port, with better utilization of freight cars forming the main link in this 
work now and in the future. 


The fourth must be seen as the elaboration of new ferms of transport, which 
will require proposing to the economy that they offer the kinds of performance 
that match the increasing integration of production and transport. in this 
context, the minister looked for an annual increase in container transportation 
of between 12 and 15 percent. For selected types of goods the railroad has to 
develop technologies whichwill ensure that guarantee that delivery deadlines 
are met. 


Minister Arndt emphatically stressed the necessity of taking decisive action 
toward perfecting the mechanization and automation of freight processes in the 
second half of the 1980's, because this can not only increase the efficiency 
of the processes themselves, but working conditions must also be improved and 
the labor force situation must be put on a more relaxed footing. 


Principal Lines of Development for Passenger Traffic 


The main objective in passenger traffic is to bring about a turning point with 
respect to higher quality, as a result of higher quality in the way work is 

_carried out in all areas and by means of the targeted use of science and tech- 
nology and utilizing available reserves. The primary objectives are to 

ensure punctual and reliable transportation, reduce travel time, provide better 
information and efficient dispatch. 


In the minister's estimation, taking the development of individual traffic into 
consideration, the volume cf traffic will grow by only about 1 percent per 
year. The most important area remains the policy of developing new residential 
and work areas with electrically powered vehicles ac the primary methods of 
tranportation. Special attention is being devoted to traffic conditions in 

the capital. Full dual-track operation of the S-Bahn to Hohenschoenhausen will 
commence in 1985, and, bythe time of Berlin's celebration of its 750th anni- 
versary, the first section of the above-ground extension of the U-Bahn E to 
Kaulsdorf Hellersdorf will begin operation. The speaker identified an import- 
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nt objective when he said that the range of services and the attractiveness of 
long-distance and international travel had to be expanded. As evidence of this 
he cited the reductions in travel time, which became effective with the 1985-86 
schedule, resulting from the electrification of the lines and the gradual 
increase in the range of travel possibilities, primarily in the form of high- 
speed connections on heavily traveled lines between district cities. 


Tourism by rail is being expanded further in harmony with the material oppor- 
tunities, while the major concern in road traffic is to bring about a quali- 
tative improvement in traffic organization as a result of better traffic con- 
trol and monitoring systems and added technical and organizational measures. 


The minister identified four comprehensive areas with regard to higher 
qvality in tourist traffic: 


1. The development and putting into operation of adequate technologies and 
mechanisms for cleaning railroad carriages and urban loca] transport 
vehicles on the inside and the outside. 


2. Continued development of modern service and dispatch systems for passengers. 
The idea. of self-service should be expanded qualitatively to include the 
purchase of tickets without cash. 


3. Development work to be concentrated on an even more productive and efficient 
design for in-house manufacture of railroad carriages in the Raw [railroad 
repair yard] in Halberstadt. 





4. Increasing the availability of the rolling stock by using modern diagnostic 
methods and rationalizing maintenance work, including the establishment of 
modern technological jobs. 


Modernization is the Principal Way of Renewing Basic Assets 


Further on in his speech Minister Arndt described modernization as the princi- 
ple way of renewing the basic assets of the transport industry. The primary 
concerns must be to operate the available basic assets--primarily means of 
transport--as efficiently as possible and at full capacity, to keep them pro- 
ductive by means of active maintenance, to extend their useful life and to 
modernize with the assistance of general repair. Investment must be concen- 
trated in important areas and made according to a ranking and sequence deter- 
mined by the needs of the economy. This strategy includes a rapid increase in 
the scope and quality of maintenance work and the production of means of 
rationalization. 


Explaining the development of the transport network in greater detail, 
Minister Arndt said that an adequate network of railroad lines, roads and 
inland waterways already existed as far as its coverage and f :ructure were 
concerned, it was a matter of eliminating deficiencies and, sy modernizing in 
a targeted way, bringing about a level of efficiency and performance that 
satisfied the requirements. 
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The Importance of CAD/CAM Technologies for Manufacturing the Means for 
Rationalization 


The speaker characterized the accelerated development of domestic manufacture 
of the means of rationalization as a crucial precondition for attaining the 
requisite higher level in transport, building and repair processes. The 
minister referred to the request made by Dr Gunether Mittag at the seminar for 
the director generals regarding even greater speed in introducing automated 
manufacturing areas, including automated design and preparation for production, 
and he ventured to say that experience shows the most efficient way to achieve 
automation based on microelectronics is to develop qualified software. 


The conclusion drawn by the minister was to create the conditions needed to 
boost the production of the means of rationalizatien andto develop software, 
besides the continued development of our own scientific-technical potential in 
all branches of transport. 


In the words of the speaker, the transport industry needs automated production 
lines for the manufacture of its own freight cars and track-laying machines to 
meet the lofty goals of the coming 5-year plan. The productivity needed for 
this manufacture can only be achieved through the increased use of robotics 
technology. Modern conveyor lines are indispensable in new construction, in 
rebuilding and in maintenance. The requisite extensive design and planning 
work has to be executed more quickly and made more efficient with the help of 
CAD/CAM technology. 


In this context, Minister Arndt requested that this modern technology for 
manufacturing preparation should also used for technological operational plan- 
ning, for example, designing the railroad's schedule. 


In conclusion the speaker said: 


"More than ever we need peak performance in the transport industry, performance 
that clearly matches world standards both in the area of science and technology 
and in the area of econonmy. Teamwork, at the plant level and beyond the 

plant in the socialist engineers organization offers the best conditions for 
the effective promotion at many levels of the wealth of ideas originating with 
the scientists, technicians, engineers, economists and innovators and for 
expanding it purposefully through the appropriate educational measures." 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


IMPROVED ECONOMIC ANALYSIS AIDS AGRICULTURAL MANAGEMENT 
Managerial Requirements Considered 
East Berlin KOOPERATION in German Vol 19 No 6, 1985 pp 241-44 


{Article by Bruno Forebe: "Business Management Analyses of Economic Processes-~- 
Contribution to Realization of Our Economic Strategy") 


[Text] Business management analyses are amony the most important methods of 
managerial activity in socialist agricultural enterprises. They make it pos- 
sible to determine one's own level of performance in comparison with the best, 
to recognize developmental tendencies in production as well as in efficiency 
and to show the causes of differences in performance. 


The LPG [Agricultural Production Cooperative] of the Cobbelsdorf Cooperative, 
Rosslau Kreis in the Halle District, had already charged its Cooperative 
Council in 1976 with regularly analyzing the results achieved through joint 
effort and the contributions of the individual partners of the cooperative 
towards self-production. In the process, their own niveau was consistently 
compared with that of the best of the LPG's and VEG's [State-Owned Farm] 
operating under similar conditions. Here, they were acting in accordance 
with their conviction that they would benefit themselves as well as society 
as a whole and strengthen peace with a rising contribution to supply and the 
national income. 


Today the LPG of the Cobbelsdorf Cooperative is among the strongest performing 
in our republic (see the cover illustration [not reproduced]). One reason for 
this is that the cooperative farmers and workers were drawn into the critical 
analysis and judgment of the achievements of their LPG and of the cooperative. 
Their sense of initiative was awakened and their willingness to take advan- 
tage cf all opportunities for increasing production and efficiency, first in 
their own areas of responsibility, was encouraged. Today this motivates them 
to analyze the results of their own enterprises with respect to their specific 
effects and to evaluate them above all with a view towards the best possible 
utilization of production conditions for maximal achievements by their 
cooperatives. 


These proven methods of Cobbelsdorf should be usec more by all LPG committees, 
VEG directors and cooperative councils in order to be able to recognize the 
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causes for differences in performance and overcome them through common effort. 
(See also the contributions to analytical work on pages 241 to 255 of this 
issue.) 


The cooperative farmers and workers of our republic are making great efforts to 
guarantee the population a supply of nutritious foodstuffs and industry a 
supply of agricultural raw materials, to the greatest extent possible from 
native production. Their great economic achievements rest on the realization 
that they can most effectively contribute to securing peace, strengthening the 
GDR and improving working and living conditions through industrious Labor. 


SBW [socialist business management[ has to suppoit the initiatives and creativ- 
ity of the cooperative farmers and workers. To achieve this, methods, princi- 
ples and rules of business management, which are continually oriented towards 
and suitable for high levels of production and efficiency and which make the 
agreement in principle between societal and individual interests clear and 
obvious right down to the workplace have to be worked out and put into prac- 
tice. This ie to be insured, in particular, through the consistent and compre- 
hensive realization of the socialist principle of achievement. A prerequisite 
to this is fully recording and evaluating the achievements of the collective 
and of the individual, the expenditures involved and also the regulations and 
measures of business management that have led to the results have to be worked 
out and put into practice. 


The insights of the classics of Marxism-Leninism and the decisions of the 
party and the government are based on exact <nalyses of economic processes. 
Analysis as a working principle is applied here primarily along two Lines: 


--One examines which objective and subjective prerequisites are necessary to 
consciously utilize the mechanisms of the economic laws of socialism, what 
state has been reached and which problems must be solved. 


~-One examines economic facts, developmental tendencies and processes with the 
goal of finding the causes of phenomena and possibilities for influencing them 
and so detect reserves. 


Economic analyses are frequently used as the means and methods of managerial 
activity at ail levels of socialist agriculture. We differentiate betwen 
three components of business-management analysis: 


l. Business analysis, i.e. the analysis activity of managers within their 
areas of responsibility. This is directly oriented towards working out the 
bases of decision for managerial activity in the business or in divisions and 
brigades, including regulating competition. 


2. Analysis of the effectiveness of individual regulations (e.g., planning 


guidelines or organizational structures) that can be thematically delimited 
to within business management. 
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3. Amalysis of the state, developmental tendencies, problems, and possible 
solution in the implementation of the principles of the SBW in the LPG/VEC's 
and their cooperatives. Here, the subject of investigation is all the enter- 
prises and cooperatives. Since the effectiveness of the SBW must always be 
measured in terms of the economic results, the analysis of the state and devel- 
opmental tendencies of production, efficiency, and of the conditions of produc- 
tion are components of this task. Its content, as a matter of priority, should 
be oriented towards the needs of the state management as well as towards 
research and instruction. 


Analysis Closely Related to Evaluation, Comparison of Performance 


In practical business management, analysis, and the evaluation and comparison 
of performance are closely connected. Not only because they mutually determine 
and influence each other, but above all because every manager has to use them 
to judge the state and developmental tendencies of production and  ‘iciency, 
to recognize reserves and to work out the bases for managerial decisions. 


The success of the analysis depends crucially on the ability and willingness 
of the manager and the members of the collective to pursue the causes right 
down into their own workplace, to investigate both the effectiveness cf mana- 
gerial activity and the perception of personal and collective responsibility 
and to derive unambiguous tasks from this. As a rule, the causes for 
unwarranted differences in the level of performance in divisions and brigades 
are also to be sought primarily in the differing effectiveness of the managers 
and the business-management regulations that apply within the enterprise. 


The procedural steps that have proven themselves in the preparation, implemen- 
tation and evaluation of socialist performance comparisons should thus also 
be maintained in the analysis: 


l. establishing indicators for estimating levels of and differences in per- 
formance, determining their distances from optimal values and norms, etc. 
(analysis and evaluation of p-rformance); 


2. determining the objective and subjective causes for developmental tenden- 
cies or deviations from the evaluation standards (analysis of causes and possi- 
bilities of influencing them); 


3. determining and generalizing the best methods and experience, helping one 
another; 


4. making managerial decisions concerning the use of reserves. 


At the XIIth Farmers Congress of the GDK, Comrade Erich Honecker emphasized: 
"The main thing is to track down the reasons for good or bad results, to learn 
the lessons of the best and to draw the appropriate conclusions. This will 
help everyone." 
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The point of departure for the analysis and evaluation of production and effi- 
ciency are the four primary indicators of self-production, net production, 
profit, and costs. Starting with these very summary indicators, the analysis 
should be extended further. At the center of focus are: 


--In plant production: Use of the land to maintain and increase its fertility 
as well as the full exploitation of the potential yield of plants. 


--In animal production: Full exploitavion of the potential capacity of the 
animals and a profitable utilization of fodder. 


--In all enterprises: A high level of efficiency in the business’ production 
processes, which will express itself in high net production, profit, and low 
costs. 


In business-management analyses in the LPG's and VEC's, the findings obtained 
in the course of the analysis can be classified or subdivided along two lines: 


First, one has to determine what contribution the enterprise has made to the 
common results of all the cooperative partners in their uniform agricultural 
production processes. Secondly, the enterprise's results are comprised of the 
contributions of many work collectives (divisions, brigades, stall collectives). 
Each collective influences the enterprise's average in its results and its work 
methods. If the causes of certain tendencies within the enterprise are to be 
found or if reserves are to be opened up, the analysis will have to reach from 
the work collective right down to plot or pen. 


From the various goals set for analyses and from one's experience, one can 
generalize to the following principles for their use by managements: 


--Analyses should be thoroughly prepared both in terms of political ideology 
and in terms of content. Here it is above all a matter of developing in the 
managers and the collectives a willingness and capability to, 


“critically assess their results in comparison with those of the best operat- 
ing under similar conditions; 

“reveal their own deficiencies without reservation; 

“pass on the bases of successes; 

-learn through an exchange of experience with those who are advanced and 
introduce their working methods. 


-~-analyses of the planning year (relevant above all for cooperatives and 
enterprises) are to be followed up with selected questions and supplemented 
in the course of the year. 


--Analyses of cooperatives and enterprises require uniform programs of sta- 
tistical indicators, guidelines for calculations, and sources of information 
in order to be able to use centrally supplied data and standards (target 
values, optimal values). 
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-~Along with economic results, analyses should also include business-management 
regulations in the LPG/VEG's and their cooperatives. They are to be supple- 
mented by the results of performance comparisons and effectively tied in with 
poral and material stimulation. 


Clear Goal Must Be Set for Each Analysis 


Starting out with the tasks that have been set for socialist agricultur® within 
the framework of the economic strategy of the 80s, typical goals emerge for 
analyses in the LPG/VEG and the cooperati-<s. 


Thus, for example, investigations are needea everywhere into the state and 
developmental tendencies of production and efficiency in comparison with the 
best operating under similar conditions. Analyses of the scope and effective- 
ness of scientific and technological progress and of intensification and ration- 
alization measures are also appropriate. Of particular importance is the ques- 
tion of how resources (the work force, the earth, the animals as well as fixed 
and floating assets) can be efficiently employed and of what the causes are 
that leadto differences. 


In addition, the effectiveness of business-management regulations with respect 
to their influence on the work collective must be determined, so as to make 
plain and evident how individual and social interests are to be brought into 
ever better agreement. Here belong as well investigations into social pro- 
cesses that are being created by the rapid development of the forces and 
conditions of production and that management must influence with business- 
management measures, e.g., scheduled improvement of work and living conditions. 


Analytical activity should be combined with comparison of performance and 
socialist competition. Of great importarce here is the preparation of time 
series, mean and best values, with the help of which the performance of LPG/ 
VEG's, their cooperatives and their divisions and brigades can be constantly 
compared and evaluated. 


Comparisons, which can be used for all levels of recording and calculating 
economic results, are the most important and useful method of analysis. With 
comparative analyses, it is possible to show convincingly what levels of per- 
formance can be attained under given conditions and what subjectively deter- 
mined differences are to be overcome. 


It is first and foremost the comparability of objects that determines meaning- 
fulness. This is influenced by extraordinarily many natural and economic con- 
ditions of production, at times intertwined with one another and each affecting 
the other. To best delimit the objectively determined influences, the plant 
and animal production enterprises along with the LPG's and VEG's were divided 
into comparison groups,’*’*” 


Analyses can only be based on a knowledge of economic results. But they often 
lead to deeper insights, if--alongside numerically ascertainable facts--the 

form and method of managerial activity, which can only be expressed in words, 
enters into economic analyses. Thus, surveys and discussions of their results 
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must be used in business-economic analyses to determine how the individual 
regulations contribute to making the agreement of interests, as the prime 
motivating force behind development under socialisu, and the action of econonic 
lavs in enterprises, down to the brigades and the workplaces, socially etfec- 
tive. This is an essential requirement to being able to judge the numerous 
forms of business management regulations with respect to their effect on 


people. 


Consultation with experts and discussion of the jacts are essential components 
of analytical methods. In this regard, field inspections, stall visits and 
analyses of the workplace are also appropriate. 


increased Use of EDP for Economic Analyses 


Mathematical-statistical methods are being used more and more, especially in 
quantitative analyses. In business-management analysis, the gathering and 
preparation of data must be organized so that a selection, constructed on 
several levels, of proven and highly condensed information on current situa- 
tions and developmental tendencies in the LPG/VEG's and their cooperatives 

is always available. This is a prerequisite to being able to meet the ongoing 
need for information in the course of the year cr information needed for deci- 
sions to be made on short notice. 


Within the framework of this problematic, we differentiate between three tasks 
that can be carried out only by using of modern method of calculation: 


1. Regular preparation of summarized information on the state and developmental 
tendencies of production, efficiency, and conditions of production. 


2. Case-by-case preparation of more extensive collections of data as working 
material for research and teaching. Here it is above all actual results, at 
times with very detailed facts, that are needed. 


3. Regular preparation of a selection of business-management indicitors 
(actual results) in the form of business overviews and tables of optical values 
to be used directly for the management of the LPG/VEG's and their cooperatives. 


The possibilities will expand to the degree that micro-electronics and LDP 
gain acceptance through the use of office computers. 


The means of economic analysis include the entire set of instruments, from the 
figures to the software and hardware cf EDV, to the extent this can be applied 
to analytical taske. 


The economic indicators are of great importance because, as carriers of impor- 
tant information, they are indispensable to the portrayal of economic condi- 
tions. Through these indicators, the performances of the cooperative farmers 
and workers can be portrayed, compared, and evaluated. Since the quality of 
an analysis’ assertions is strongly influenced by an appropriate and rational 
selection and combination of the indicators, considerable expertise and great 
care are needed for their application. Thus, the definition of an economic 
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indicator must include unambiguous determinations of the facts that are to be 
judged qualitatively and quantitatively. The subject of investigation, per- 
formance period, and productions conditions must be unambiguously delimited 
and characterized. A set of instructions for the calculation (algorithm) 
must capture whence the indicators are to be drawn or trom what basic indi- 
cators they are to be calculated. 


When files are prepared concerning the enterprise's method of calculation and 
concerning the enterprise's statistics for the different points of time (month, 
quarter, year), an assortment is available that will fill most of the needs of 
the analysis. 


The four primary indicators of self-production, net production, profit, and 
costs from the basis of economic analysis. They make it possible to estimate 
both the enterprise's contribution and the joint contribution of the LPG/VEG's 
and their cooperatives to supply and to the national income. They do not 
suffice, however, to make statements concerning the causes of differing 
results. 


Priority must be given in the analysis to starting with results from economic 
activity that which can be portrayed only with a combination of indicators. 
To be able to fully record and reflect a given situation, indicators must be 
assembled that make clear the relationships and correlations in the enter- 
prise’s production process. Suitable for this are indicator programs, which 
record a certain subject matter, and indicator pyramids, which record certain 
cause-effect relationships. 


An indicator program characterizes the object under investigation according 

to the goal of the investigation. It reflects, with greater or less complete- 
ness according to scope and goal, the structure and the level and development 
of performance of the object under investigation. The more completely a pro- 
gram records the characteristics of a situation, the more relevant the evalua- 
tion and conclusions can be to utilization of reserves. For guidance, frame 
programs for different cases were worked out by scientific establishments. 
They provide starting points and stimuli for building indicator programs for 
business-specific analyses. 


An indicator pyramid (Figure 1) serves above all to fathom the causes of 
differing results and to portray cause-effect relationships. They are impor- 
tant sources of knowledge for determination of reserves to increase 
performance. 


The figure shows, in a simplified manner, an indicator pyramid for the primary 
indicator “net production in marks per VbE [full-employment unit]." This indi- 
cator, which is to be calculated for enterprises and their cooperatives, shows 
the labor productivity. On the first level, it is influenced by the amount of 
net production and the number of VbE's. The net production, in turn, depends 
crucially on the proportion of production expenses to the gross production. 
Both a rise in the gross production and a decline in production expenses have 

a positive effect on the level of net production. 
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Figure 1. Indicator Pyramid for Portraying Cause-effect Relationships in Evalu- 
ating Labor Productivity 





In a similar manner, an indicator pyramid can be constructed for the primary 
indicator of “self-production of the cooperative in GE per hectare of LN (agri- 
culturally useful surface)." On the first level, it depends on the self- 
production in plant and animal products and on the use of fodder; on the second 
level, on yields per hectare, performance per animal, losses and fodder use per 
100 kg of production. 


Along with the choice of indicators, initial attempts to include the levels of 
management (division, brigade) should be made at the same time, in order to be 
able to further involve the cooperative farmers and workers in the analytical 
activity. With each level of an indicator pyramid, the number and detail of 
the target figures and influential factors grow, and the certainty of asser- 
tions concerning the cause-effect relationships as well. With a larger 

amount of reliable data, this can be formulated mathematically. Here, however, 
mastery of certain mathematical-statistical methods of computation and the use 
of EDV are necessary. 





Adjusting to Future Demands on Time 


The future tasks of economic analyses will be determined by the expense-saving 
intensification of agricultural production which aims at insuring higher pro- 
duction with falling specific costs. This is only possible via the route of 
comprehensive utilization of scientific-technological progress and the 
tationalization of methods. Some of the most important challenges for 
business-economic analysis in the years to come are: 


--timely analysis, oriented towards recording causes and recognizing possibil- 
ities to influence them, of methods and problems important to business manage- 
ment with the goal of creating bases for political-ideological decisions which 
can promote the willingness to perform and the awareness of responsibility in 
the cooperative farmers and workers and perfect the SBW; 


--preparation of information and proposals that are suitable for directing 
initiatives, especially those of scientific-technological progress, within 
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socialist competition towards the economically most favorable use of natural 
and economic conditions of production; 


--working out effective methods for recognizing unwarranted differences of 
performance in production and efficiency as well as for a full and timely 
develcpment of the reserves that depend on this; 


--rationalization of the recording and evaluation of massive amounts of sta- 
tistical data in order to discover potentials for preparing and guaranteeing 
information for business-management analysis and for other fields of 
application; 


--more closely adapting analyses to the needs of management. They have to 
provide the bases for decisions in order to be able to actively influence the 
developmental processes taking place in the enterprises and their cooperatives 
and to more effectively support the motivation and stimulation of managers and 
members of the collective. 


On the one hand, objectivity and concreteness, and on the other, careful 
observation of new phenomena and timely orientation towards social or economic 
developmental tendencies are demanded of those responsible for carrying out 
analyses. Research into causes must also always be coupled with research into 
the possibilities of influencing them, so that bases for managerial decisions 
and for active inclusion of those working in the fields being analyzed can be 
drawn from the results of the analysis. 
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Statistical Data Emphasized 


East Berlin KOOPERATION in German Vol 19 No 6, 1985 pp 245-248 


[Article by Helmut Klaus: “Better Use of Statistical Data From Business 
Analyses for Evaluating and Increasing Performance™] 


[Text] Amalyses are carried out annually by the Boehlitz-Fhrenberg Institute 
for Socialist Business Management of the GDR's Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences, with the aid of some 400 LPG's and VEG's. These analyses reveal 
considerable differences in the use of natural indicators (Footnote 1) 

(Natural indicators are carriers of information concerning the material side 

of the enterprise's production process. Their use is preferred in planning 

and calculating levels and development of performance in LPG's and VEG's. They 
have the advantage that many of these indicators can be reduced from the enter- 
prise level to brigades, stall collectives, plots, and even to individual 
animals, e.g., yields or performances per hectare or per animal. The term 
“natural indicator” is used extensively both for intermediate and final 
products, thus newly created utility values, as well as for raw materials, 
energy sources, seed and plant material, chemicals, etc.), which summarize 

a number of intermediate and final products, types of fruits and animals, 
self-produced and purchased raw materials (fodder), as well as in the evalua- 
tion of their usefulness and meaningfulness by the practitioners. Here it is 
clear that it is only a summary of this sort that makes it possible to relate 
total production to the primary means of production and to show it to be com- 
parable between LPG's, VEG's, and their cooperatives. 


Indicators of yield, performance and cost per hectare of cultivated land, per 
animal or per 100kg of production, as well as those of animal losses and use 

of materials, are used everywhere and uniformly. The situation is essentially 
different with the indicators that are to express, in summary, gross produc- 
tion and its application, losses in plant products or animals in the production 
process, and similar economic factors. Here, grain units [GE], units of fodder 
energy [EF], the production values of animals, and animal products (both in 
GE's and in FE's) as well as live-weight units of cattle [GV = 500kg], and 
fodder-demand-oriented live-weight units of cattle units [fGV] are available 

as equivalents. For coarse types and means of fodder, dry-substance content 
[TS-content] can also be used. Detailed explanations of the use of natural 
units of measurement are included in planning-method and statistical guide- 
lines’** and in the publications of Werner and Schumann, ’** 





The following considesations and suggestions are based on experience collected 
in the Institute for SBW in the analysis and evaluation of production perform- 
ances of all LPG's, VEG's, and cooperatives in the GDR. The figures needed 
for the calculations are found in the overview of indicators for LPG/VEG's 
presented annually to the Kreise councils and the cooperative councils by the 
ministry. Included here as “optimal values" are the average results of the 
top 15 percent LPG/VEG's or cooperatives operating under similar conditions. 
The methodological bases of and practical experiences with gathering and 
using the optimal values have been published many times.°’**’ 
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Example of Evaluating Production Performance 


Taking compar‘sons of op imal values as a point of departure, the following 
will demonstrate possibilities for more extensive use of the natural indicators 
present in the LPG's and VEG's and those that can be drawn from the overview of 
indicators to 


--evaluate the partners’ contribution to the joint yield of the cooperative; 


--estimate the influence of fodder use and fodder-energy losses on the self- 
production of the LPG's, VEf's, and their cooperatives; 


--to ascertain reserves that can be developed by lowering losses and better 
utilizing the yield or performance potentials of plants and animals. 


Here, in addition to the calculation of self-production, which is primarily 
oriented towards measuring and evaluating the performance levels of enter- 
prises and cooperatives for the economy, it has proven useful to implement an 
additional fodder-energy calculation for the most important steps and segments 
of the uniform agricultural production process of plant and animal production, 
in accordance with the directive of 23 December 1983 of the minister of agricul- 
ture, forestry, and food production. This action offers the very important 
advantage to business management of directly connecting the summarizing natural 
indicators for LPG's, VEG's, and cooperatives with all those for animal produc- 
tion and with the units of measurement and standards for fodder production of 
the GDR fodder evaluation system that were introduced years ago. The proposals 
are based on calculations for two plant-production LPG's (A and 8B) and four 
animal-production LPG's (1 to 4). In each case, one plant production LPC and 
two animal production LPG's worked together in a cooperative (cooperatives A 
and B). The conditions of production were deliberately kept as much the same 
as possible to clearly show the use of natural indicators and to largely 
exclude disturbing influences. Five thousand hectares of LN were assigned to 
each plant-production LPG, of which 1,250 hectares LN were grassland, and 2,000 
fGV to each animal-production LPG, of which 1,400 were raw GV's. Harvest yields 
and the area under cultivation for the most important fruit types were likewise 
kept the same: 








hectares 100 kg/hectare 
grain 2,000 45 
potatoes 500 250 
sugar beets 250 350 
silage corn 400 350 
field fodder excluding corn 600 400 
grassland 1,250 350 
intercropped winter fruits 450 180 
sugar beet leaf 250 350 
straw fodder -- (2,000 metric tons) 
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Table 1. Comparison of Calculating Self-Production and Fodder Energy for 
Cooperatives (For the sake of simplicity, it was assumed that no 
changes in stock and no purchases of seed resulted and that no self- 
products such as fruit, vegetables, special crops or increases in 
fodder seed were produced) 


Self-production calculation Fodder-energy calculation 
Cooperative Cooperative Cooperative Cooperative 























A B A B 
Yield -- -- 16,094 MEF 16,094 MEF 
Losses’ -- -- - 781 MEF - 1,094 MEF 
Sales of plant products 
(including [Naturalv.]) 85,000 GE’ 85,000" 15,313 MEF*® 15,000 MEF’ 
Sales of animal products +170,000 GE +165,000 GE +10,625 MEF +10,313 MEF 
Purchase of animals - 10,000 GE - 20,000 GE - 625 MEF - 1,250 MEF 
Self-produced animal 
products” 
Total (160,000 GE) (145,000 CE) +10,000 MEF + 9,063 MEF 
Per hectare of LN ( 32 GE) (¢ 29 GE 2.0 MEF 1.81 MEF 
Purchase of fodder 
material ~ 10,000 GE - 15,000 GE - 625 MEF - 938 MEF 
Fodder material from 
the cooperative -- -- -10,000 MEF - 9,687 MEF 
Self-production of 
cooperative 
Total 235,000 GE 215,000 GE 14,689 MEF® 13,438 MEF 
Per hectare of LN 47 GE 43 GE 2.94 MEF® 2.69 MEF” 





1. Losses from preservation, processing, storage, and transfer. Recorded as 
losses in TS [dry substance] and converted to MEF (x energy concentration 
500). 

2. Only from outside of the cooperative. 

3. Sales outside of the cooperative and delivery of fodder to cooperative 
partners. Indicator: natural product of plant production MEF per hectare 
of LN. 

4. Does not belong to the self-production calculation for cooperatives. 
Included here for comparison with the calculation of fodder energy. 

5. Natural product of the cooperative. Calculated as fodder energy from 
grains, potatoes, sugar beets, and coarse fodder, with reference to the 
area under cultivation of the types of crops = “cleaned up" LN (identical 
with LN in the example). 








Table 1 contains, in simplified form, the indicators for calculating the 
cooperative's self-production and for business-management analysis and evalua- 
tion of the uniform agricultural production process of plant and animal produc- 
tion for both cooperatives. To avoid the disruptive effects on the portrayal 
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of the methods of analysis of the different evaluation relationships of the 
conversion keys for GE and EF at the time, a relation of one MEF = 16 CE was 
established for all products and production values. 


The figures for calculating the self-production do not permit any direct 
statements concerning the causes leading a clearly lower self-production in 
cooperative B with the same initial level (plant-production yields) as coopera- 
tive A. The fodder-energy calculation, on the other hand, shows: 


--cve to high conservation losses and a too small proportion of fresh fodder 
to coarse fodder, 313 MEF of the fodder energy yield was lost; 


--the enterprises of cooperative B produce 937 MEF less in animal self- 
production from the same amount of fodder (10,625 MEF); 


--despite greater purchases of animals and fodder materials, the sales of plant 
and animal products are lower. 


I: comparison with cooperative A, there is an unwarranted loss of 4 GE per 
hectare LN or 0.25 MEF of self-production. 


The following recommendations can be made for using the natural indicators and 
the optimal values for discovering reserves: 


1. Comparison of the two cooperatives with each other and with the optimal 
values of their comparison group (Table 2). Since both cooperatives belong to 
the same comparison group, a simple comparison of a few figures suffices to 
reveal the level of performance of the animal stock and the fodder 

use per unit of self-production (MEF of self-production in production values) 
as the decisive factor in the lower performance of cooperative B. To supple- 
ment and broaden this, indicators for the animal production per hectare LN can 
be drawn into the analysis. The prerequisite for this is that fodder material 
and animals purchased from outside of the cooperative are not included, 


Table 2. Comparison of Two Cooperatives With One Another and With Optimal 














Values 
Unit of Optimal Cooperative Cooperative 
measurement value A B 
Self-production of: 
Cooperative GE/hectare LN 50 47.0 43.0 
Plant products GE/hectare LN 50 49.0 48.0 
Animal products MEF /fGV 2.8 2.50 2.26 
Fodder use per MEF of: 
Self-production of 
eninal products MEF 1.00 1.06 1.17 
Sales of 
Plant products’ GE/hectare LN -- 15 14 
Milk kg/hectare LN -- 1,600 1,340 
Meat’ kg/hectare LN -- 260 260 





1. Purchase of fodder deducted. 
2. Purchase of animals (live weight) deducted. 
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2. Amalysis of the contributions of the partners in the cooperative to the 
joint result (Table 3). Im addition, the partners within the cooperative (A) 
are compared for a few indicators, whereby the level of the individual enter- 
prise is measured against its distance ‘rom the optimal values that pertain to 
it. Within the rather good cooperative A, significant differences in perforn- 
ance appear between the two animal-production LPG's. For LPG 2, the appropri- 
ate standard, along with the optimal value of the comparison group, is its own 
cooperative partner which is supplied with fodder of the same amount and 
quality. 


Table 3. Analysis of the Contribution of the Partners in Cooperative A to the 
Joint Result (Self-production of the cooperative) 











Unit of Cooperative LPG-P"  LPG-T LPG-T 
Se tea measurement A A l ae 
Self-production of 
Cooperative GE/hectare LN 47.0 -- -- -- 
Percent’ 94 -- -- -- 
Plant products GE/hectare LN 49.0 49.0 -- -- 
Percent! 98 98 a _ 
Animal products MEF /fGV 2.50 -- 2.63 3.37 
Percent’ 89 -- 94 85 
Fodder use per MEF of 
Self-production of 
animal products MEF 1.06 -- 1.01 1.12 
Percent * 106 -- 101 112 








* LPG-P = plant-production LPG, LPG-T = animal-production LPG 


l. Of optimal value. 
2. Of optimal value, where a rising percentage indicates a negative development. 


3. In practice, it is not infrequent that adjacent LPG's or VEG's belong to 
different comparison groups due to differing natural conditions of production. 
Calculating the distances of the business indicators from the respective 
optimal values allows direct comparison here as well (Table 4). The reference 
to the specific optimal values makes the statementc relative and makes clear, 
in the example, that plant-production LPG C does have higher absolute yields 
than LPG A, but does not exploit its production potentials as well. 


Table 4. Comparison and Evaluation of Two LPG-P's [plant-production LPG's] With 
the Aid of the Distances of Their Indicators From the Optimal Values 
of Their Respective Comparison Groups 








Unit of LPG-P A comparison LPG-P C comparison 
measurement group 33.2 group 14.0 
Indi- Percent of Indi- Percent of 


cator optimal value cator optimal value 





Self-production of 


plant products GE/hectare LN 47 94 50 90 
Yields: Grains 100 kg/hectare 45 93 50 88 
Potatoes 100 kg/hectare 250 97 250 93 

aa Sugar beets 100 kg/hectare 350 96 350 90 
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Table 5. Reserves To Be Obtained by Reducing Losses (Comparison of two LPG-P's 
{plant-production LPG's] 


A A A 





-_ ———_——  ———— —~-——— S — —— — —a—  O 














Unit of 
: _s __ measurement LPC A LPG B 
l. Dry substance in greens 1,000 kg 18,100 18,100 
2. Dry substance ia coarse fodder material 1,000 kg 16,453 15,800 
3. Difference from line 1' 
--Dry substance 1,°00 kg 1,647 2,300 
--Dry substance percent 9.1 12.7 
--Fodder energy MEF* 824 1,150 
4. Reserves to be obtained from LPC B MEF -- 326 





- 





l. Coarse fodder losses from preservation, processing, storage, and transfer. 
2. With & energy concentration 500. 


4. Statements concerning reserves that could be developed can be derived in a 
relatively simple manner from the figures on losses in fodder energy (Table 5). 
The TS-content of the greens and coarse fodder material can be calculated using 
Form 511-11/2. Direct conversion of the original materials into MEF is also 
possible. Given an exact record of the greens and the coarse fodder material, 
a simple comparison makes it possible to find some causes of the differing 
levels of preservation, processing, storage, and transshipment Losses 

(Table 6). The expansion i: use of fresh fodder and in grazing as well as the 
reduction of silage loss are the most important measures for the development 

of production reserves in the vicinity of 326 MEF. 


Table 6. Proportions of Fodder Energy From Coarse Fodder and Losses in Two 
Plant-Production LPG's 


Plant-production LPG A___Plant-production LPG B 











Portion of x Portion of § # 

fodder energy losses fodder energy losses 

from coarse from coarse 

fodder’ fodder 

ee ee POT CONE peel percent. Cl percent 
Fresh fodder; of which: 60 2.5 45 2.5 

Pasture 40 : 20 . 
Wilted and corn silages 20 20 27 22 
Fresh silages 13 24 21 28 
Hay 7 27 7 at 











l. Not including straw fodder. 
2. Not recorded; taken to be zero. 


5. Further reserves are to be found in better utilization of the potential 
yield of the animals and in an economical use of fodder (Table 7). In the 
example, the initial values for fodder use (line 1) have intentionally been 
kept the same for the subjects of the comparison. Cooperative A corresponds, 
in its fodder use per MEF of self-production (in production values; Line 3), 
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more or less to the performance-dependent fodder energy demand; animal- 
production LPG 2 lies slightly beiow this. Along, however, with the unfavor- 
able relation of fodder performance to fodder preservation, the indicators of 
cooperative B and animal production LPG 2 also reflect fodder use lying above 
the norms. As line 5 shows, the reserves are considerable. 


Table 7. Uncovering Reserves in Fodder Use Through a Comparison Between Two 
Cooperatives of the Total Figures for Animal Production 


Unit of Coopera- Coopera- Cooperative 1 











Measure- tive tive LPG-T 1* LPG-T 2 
ment A B 
l. Total fodder use MEF 10,625 10,625 5,313 5,313 
MEF/f£GV 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
2. Total self-production MEF 10 ,000 9,063 5,260 4,740 
of animal products MEF/{GV 2.50 2.26 2.63 2.37 
3. Fodder use/MEF of MEF 1.06 1.17 1.01 1.12 


self-production 
4. Possible self-production 


with fodder use = 1.06 m 10,000 - ~~ 
(1.1:1.3) = 1.01 — —— — 5,260 
5. Production reserves MEF -- 937 -- 520 





*LPG-T = animal-production LPG 


One must note, in such comparisons, that the fodder-use indicators determined for 
the animal-production enterprise form the basis of the fodder energy supplied 
as coarse fodder material. An MEF of fresh fodder is thus the same as an MEF 
of silage or hay, even though 20 to 30 percent of the fodder energy harvested 
from the field has already been lost in the production of the latter fodder 
material. 


6. The examples refer to the evaluation of 1 year. It is strongly recommended 
that the selected indicators also be included in the analysis and evaluation as 
time series (Figure 2). 


Effectively Combining Enterprise's Statistics With Central Statistics 


All LPG's and VEG's are required by law to regularly provide production 
figures to the State Central Administration for Statistics. In using these 
centrally stored data for business-management investigations, the natural 
indicators frequently show deviations from the values in the enterprise, while 
differences are rare in financial reports otherwise identical conditions 
and can mostly be attributed to technical mistakes. 


As the analyses showed, the main cause of differences in the material realm is 
the insufficient connection of the enterprise statistics with the state sta- 
tistics. The enterprise statistics prefer indicators referring to hectares, 
£GV, VbE or animals. The State Central Administration for Statistics demands, 
on the other hand, absolute figures of measurement, where holes or double 
recordings in proof of the products and their use often are not noticed until 
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Figure 2. Time Series of Selected Natural Indicators for Cooperative A (Self- 
production and fodder use from 1981-1985) 


Key: 

1. Self-production 

2. Grain units per hectare of agriculturally useful land 

3. MEF per fodder-demand-oriented live-weight units of cattle 
4. MEF per MEF of self-production 

5. Self-production of plant products 

6. Self-production of cooperative 

7. Self-production of animal products 

8. Fodder use MEF per MEF of self-production 

9. Projected 


the cooperative councils, LPG's, and VEG's compare the values they calculated 
themselves with the centrally calculated indicators. Such deficiencies have 

a particularly disruptive influence on the analysis and evaluation of the joint 
level of performance of plant and animal production. Differences between the 
plant production reported as supplied and that reported as used in animal pro- 
duction, for example, are scarcely noted in the enterprises, but they have very 
negative effects on the collation of indicators for a uniform agricultural pro- 
duction process. Thus, it is recommended that the LPG's and VEG's calculate at 
least some of the indicators for self-production, fodder use, and losses them- 
selves, on the basis of the absolute figures reported to the State Central 
Administration for Statistics, and so achieve a higher level of certainty. 


The success of every analysis depends ultimately on the ability and willing- 
ness of the managers and the collective's members to pursue the causes of 
differences in level of performance right down into their own workplaces. It 
is always crucial that the technical-organizational implementation be preceded 
by a political-ideological preparation. Only when the managers and the collec- 
tives are agreed on the goal, content, and form of the analysis and participate 
in working it out, will they also acknowledge its assertions and be willing to 
develop initiatives for determining reserves as one of the important concerns 
of analysis. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC Re2PUBLIC 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES, PRODUCTIVITY IN FARN SECTOR ASSESS*D 
West Berlin FS-ANALYSEN in German No 6 1984 (signed to press Dec 84) pp 5-25 


[Paper presented at the 10th Syaposiua of the (West) Berlin Research Institute 
for Inner-Gergan Econosic and Social Issues on 22-23 Nov 84. The speech was 
delivered by the Graduate Agronosist Karl Hohmann. Original title: 
—— Changes and Perfoceance Development in the Agricultural 
Sector.” 


(Text) 1. Status at the Beginning of the 1980's 


“The goal and result of the tacrease in the level of conceatration in 
agriculture according to the plan under socialistic conditions of production 
consist of improvement of operating conditions of the totality of the 
production forces in society, of a relatively higher econoay of all elesents 
of the production process and not siaply of pooling of seans of production, 
@anpower or production itself. A measurable indication of achievement of this 
goal is the increase in production, productivity of labor, reduction in cost 
per unit of product, increase in net incoge of the operation and ltaprovement 
of working and Living conditions of collective fareers and agricultural 
workers. Any rise in the level of conceatration which does not lead to these 
results benefits neither soclety aor the agricultural operation: itt is 
poiatless.” 


This quotation froe a book! published in 1976 by the Dietz Verlag written by a 
teas of authors from the “Agriculture Spectalty of the Chair for Political 
Econogics of Socialisa at the Institute for Social Sciences of the Central 
Committee of the SED,” which aay be again verbatia in «a second book 
published in 1980 by this group of authors”, accurately describes the results 
hoped for by the SED from the industrialization of agriculture. 


At the beginning of the 1980's, the SED clearly had to realize (finally) that, 
measured by these standards which they theaselves had established, the atteapt 
to impose “industcylike” concentration and specialization processes in the 
agcicultural sector for eocio~po}itical reasons and (inevitably) without 
business and econosic justification” was an economically expensive experieent. 
Coaparing the 1971-1975 and the 1976-1980 S-year plans, it was in fact 
impossible to increase food production based on plants; food production based 
on livestock could only be raised with the help of tacreasing feed tiaports 


Li? 








trom Westera cruntries”. The productivity of labo. (dtCGE/AK [decitons (1 dt = 
100 kg) of grain units/manpower outlay) did in far* clearly cise, however, 
less sharply than in the “non-industrylike” agriculture of the FRC; 
consequently, the GDR*s lag behind the FRG in this category increased fros 
approximately 40 recent in the years from 1966-1970 to approaiaately SO 
percent in 1976-1980~. 


Concurrently, however, significant growth rates in production consumption were 
recorded; 48 4 consequence, not only did the cost per unit of product--sarks 
of production consuaption (including subsidies)/ sarks of net product-- 
increase _in the agricultural sector by approximately 35 percent between 1975 
and 1980°, but, as Table | shows, “profits” remaining in agricultural and 
forestry operations after paysent of taxes and deduction of expenses for 
operational investeents and paysent of eaployee wages fell off by 
approxi@ately 30 percent. This last fact is all the sore remarkable since, by 
means of clearly higher subsidies (Table 1), during this period both capital 
goods prices and producer prices were held stable on the whole in the 
agricultural sector; the decreased efficiency was consequently not caused by 
prices, but by expenses which rose absolutely in the absence of increased 
yields. 


The Decree of the Council of Ministers relative to the “Continued Development 
of Econogic Measures in Socialist Agriculture and the Foodstuffs Industry Fros 
1981 On’,” promulgated in May 1980, while the late Gerhard Grueneberg, the 
Politburo gember responsible for SED agricultural policy and Central 
Committee Secretary for Agriculture, Forestry and Foodstuffs, who died in 
1981, was still alive, may be interpreted as the first external sign of a 
correction of SED agricultural popicy, previously organized exclusively around 
an industrylike production systes’. It is known that this decree included the 
uncompensated cutting of the investment, subsidy and price prefergnces for 
industrylike systems gradually enlarged in the years after 1968, which, 
contrary to SED expectations, sade production not less expensive, but rather 
considerably more expensive than the existing barns and systems of sore 
limited capacity’’. Clearly, it was not until this period that the idea aade 
its way to the upper echelon of the SED, or could be made public, that, as 
Prof. Nau of Humboldt University stated in an article which appeared shortly 
before the 10th SED Party Congress in April 1981, “excessively high levels of 
concentration suitable for the throughput capacity of individual aggregates 
entail expenditures which not only offset possible savings in the area of 
costs for this equipment, but even surpass thea,” and that “the application of 
efficient livestock production sethods is linked auch less to high 
concentrations of animals than is generally assumed,” since “the genetic 
production capacity of a domestic anigal aay only be developed to the degree 
that it ts possible .o adjust production methods and conditions to biological 
requirements--and that has virtually ngphing to do with the size of the herd 
in which the domestic animal is found.” His conclusion “that the increases 
in yield per anieal achieved by ceanz of the application of progressive (the 
author: tnodustrylike) methods are attainable #9 4 suitable degree with the 
aid of conventional production processes,” was already indirectly 
acknowledged by Heinz Kuhrig, Minister of Agriculture under Grueneberg fros 
Septeabec 1973, in the fall of 1981 as he announced the final discontinuation 
of new construction of industrylike facilities at the ird Central Committee 
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Session (1981)!9, shortly before his replacement as Minister by Bruno Lietz. 
In cases when new stable facilities were built after this time, the dimensions 
were reduced to about one-third of the plant capacities striven for in the 
1970's. 


It is also interesting that since then, when partial renovation of intercaal 
systems in existing industrylike facilities is needed, it is even judged 
appropriate “to designate only partial areas for the previous use and to 
utilize the remaining spgce for a combination of pre- and post-storage or 
other production uses.” This is diametrically opposed to what the SED 
would have deigned to consider industrylike livestock production and 
especially industrylike livestock production facilities as showcase examples 
of the production unite desired during the 1970*s. 


However, as at least one of the authors of the book quoted at the beginning 
concluded in Number 12/ 1982 of WIRTSCHAFTSWISSENSCHAFT, it is not only in 
livestock production, but also in plant production that “the economics of the 
outlay of hard, tangible work has not developed as hoped.” What is hidden 
behind this vague statement emerges again from an article by Prof. Tillack 
(Karl Marx University, Leipzig) in Number 1/1983 of the INTERNATIONALE 
ZEITSCHRIFT DER LANDWIRTSCHAFT. Through his studies, he comes to the 
conclusion, among others, that in comparing the years from 1973 to 1975 with 
the year 1980, prime costs in GDR plant production operations and Livestock 
production operations have risen by 21 percent and 13 percent respectively #p4 
that gross profits have decreased by 24 percent and 15 percent respectively’. 


2. Structural and Economic Measures 


From an agrarian policy standpoint, the 3rd Central Committee Session (1981) 
and the 7th Central Comaittee Session (1983), in spite of the 10th Party 
Congress (1983) and the 12th Farmers Congress (1982), are to be considered the 
two outstanding events of the eighties. Constantly increasing agricultural 
consuaption of energy resources and raw materials without regard for cliabing 
import prices (until 1981), reduction of Soviet petroleum deliveries beginning 
in 1982 and the GDR's stcained foreign exchange situation led the SED to 
organizational and structural interventions in the agrarian sector along with 
the establishment of drastic quotas for agricultural capital goods after the 
10 Party Congress or to altered foras of work organization on the farms. As 
can be seen in Table 2, investments were ceduced by approximately 8 percent in 
1982 and by another 10 percent in 1983, development of new irrigation areas 
was halved and delivery of fertilizers (primarily nitrogen and phosphate) and 
delivery or import of tractors and grain was cut by approximately 20 percent 
compared to the 2 previous years. Nevertheless, in 1983, through good 
management it was possible to obtain an approximately M 0.2 billion higher net 
product in the agricultural sector with approximately M 1.1 billion lower 
production consumption compared to 1981 (Table 1), in other words, to effect 
the improvement in outlay aad yield in the agrarian sector striven for since 
the 10th Party Congress. Further@ore, compared to 1981, significantly higher 
“profits” were also achieved in agriculture and forestry (LuF), which however 
upon closer examination cesulted exclusively from cancellation of investments, 
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that is, the drop of operational investments from M 3.2 billion (1981) to 
M1.0 billion (1983)--a measure, which can by no ageans be continued 
permanently without jeopardizing production. 


The last column of Table 1 presents the author's attempt to evaluate the 
effects of the agrarian price reform which went into effect on 1 January 1984 
on the production process and profitability in the agricultural sector It 
must however be noted here that, because of the persistence in setting 
producer prices, the gross product and the net product of the LuF is shown to 
be just as superelevated as the subsidies guaranteeing stable fgod prices; 
and, furthermore, price increases for machinery and construction” led to the 
fact that in 1984, with M 2 billion investments, it was possible to obtain 
only slightly more capital goods than in 1983. 


The pygvision of the Decree of the Council of Ministers for agrarian price 
reform’, according to which after 1984 the same industrial prices as are 
applicable in all othes, branches of the national economy are to be charged to 
agricultural operations” (no renewal of freezes in rising industrial prices), 
will however already be broken to a certain extent for 1985. Beginning in 
January 1985, a renewed freeze, at least for pbuilding materials, new 
construction and building repairs, will be in effect *--but at the 1984 level. 
For all other industrial preliminary outlays, operations involved in plant and 
livestock produgf ion will pay the new, higher industrial prices. According to 
the law gazette’’, the cost increases caused by this are to be compensated for 
through reduction of taxes, alteration of location-related surcharges or 
through variances in individual producer prices. 


As already mentioned, since the 10th SED Party Congress, in addition to purely 
economic measures, consisting primarily of the reduction of deliveries of 
motor fuel and other fuels to farms, which will be treated further elsewhere, 
drastic changes in the SED's agracian policy design have also occurred. They 
may be characterized by the terms “regional organization” and “cooperative 
councils.” 


2.1 Cooperative Councils 


How much the SED's altered agrarian policy ideas, which can be interpreted as 
a reaction to foreign and domestic economic constraints, differ in the 
eighties from those of the seventies should be apparent from the following 
quotations. While Gerhard Grueneberg was already explaining in 1975 that 
“those times are past when only as many animals were maintained on one farm or 
in one given region as the feed production in the crop cycle supported,” and 
that trends “where plant and livestock production in the territory of the 
cooperative plant production division continue to be developed as ina large 
LPG [agricultural cooperative] (lead) to economic losses,”“~ Honecker stated 
at the openine of the 3rd Central Committee Session that it is particularly 
necessary “to take care of the stand of Livestock in each respective region 
increasingly out of, its own feed production (the author: that of the 
respective region).” While it was still possible for the SED Central 
Committee to be told in a book published in 1978 by a team of authors from the 
Karl Marx party university: "The decisive consequence of the realization of 
the objectively necessary, industrylike model of specialization and 
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concentration of production consists of mastering, according to plan and 
gradually, cee, the direct technological, organizational and economic 
combination of :plant and livestock production in an LPG or a VEG [nationally 
owned farm],” it was not just Honecker who came to the conclusion at _ the 
time of the 3rd Central Commitcee Session that “the work of the cooperative 
councils had evolved into the key issue,” which is why “everything ought to be 
encouraged wpich is suited to waiting plant and Livestock production amore 
closely....” Within that context, however, “those things which are 
worthwhile and those,which are not” ought to be monitored “with discrimination 
and farsightedness.” 


The realization, obviously arrived at as a result of monitoring by the 
Politburo, that is, that the plant and Livestock production cooperative 
councils must, with full consciousness of their responsibility in the 
standardized production process, increasingly perform “the function of a 
business management entity while preserving the legal independence of the 
LPG's and the VEG's,” was publicly announced 2 years later at the opening of 
the 7th Central Committee, Session (1983) by Werner Felfe (Grueneberg's 
successor in the Politburo)2®, It was then, at the latest, that not only 
Western observers but also tite comrades in the GDR began to ask: “Are plant 
cultivation and livestock farming being reunited?"--at least according to the 
headline of an article in the Erfurt district newspaper DAS VOLK of 4 January 
1984. The article began: 


"So are we melting plant and livestock production back together again and 
creating large LPG's? Why another change so soon in agriculture? The 
decision of the Politburo of the SED Central Committee concerning the further 
deepening of the cooperative relationships, according to which the cooperative 
council assumes the function of a business management entity, is providing 
plenty to talk about in the villages. Was the division of labor between plant 
and livestock production carried out in the seventies not worthwhile? Did 
specialization make no contribution? Is everything previously treasured to be 
jettisoned? Many cooperative farmers are currently debating that.” 


This questioning was justified since “cooperative councils” were in fact 
originally established, that is, in the years between 1966 and 1971, as 
managerial bodies for interfarm cooperatives (KOG's), or large LPG's, in which 
at least 2, and at most 4 to 6, LPG's and VEG's, which at the time still 
inc Luded bg h plant and Livestock production, were combined into 
cooperatives”. Following the rejection of the KOG, or the large LPG, as t 
wrong route (in the opinion of the SED) to industrylike production methods 
and the operational specialization which was nevertheless iatroduced into LPG 
(and VEG) plant production and LPG (or VEG) Livestock production, the 
“Cooperative Councils for Plant Production,” composed of the responsible 
leaders of the plant production division of the original LPG's and VEG's, 
functioned as managerial bodies § Kae [Plant Production Division Cooperative] 
Councils”) of the resultant KAP's”'. With the conversion, beginning in 1974, 
of the KAP's into LPG(P)'s [LPG's for plant production], most of these 
councils evolved into the subsequent LPG executive boards. 
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The specialization in animal and plant production operations and the exclusion 
of individual operations from the farms into cooperative establishments (ACZ 
{agrochemical centers], ZBO [interfarm construction organizations], drying and 
pelletizing plants, etc.) again made new cooperative councils for the 
coordination of increasingly interfirm (rather than innerficm) horizontal 
supply and service relationships at higher levels necessary. Thus, in the 
heyday of specialization (1971 to 1978), there were, in addition to 
cooperative councils for plant production, cooperative councils for livestock 
production and--already appearing as the most numerically significant groups 
at that time--cooperative councils for plant and livestock production. It was 
their job to work out recommendations for improved cooperative combinations of 
the specialized, independent agricultural operations, or to organize and 
supervise supply and service contracts between operations. 


These plant and livestock production cooperative councils are now in a 
position, according to the intentions of the 7th Central Committee Session 
(1983), to manage, plan and financially evaluate “plant and Livestock 
cooperations” (not the cooperation between plant livestock farms as 
previously) as a self-contained economic mechanism”. As a rule, these 
“cooperations” are made up of a plant production operation and the livestock 
production operations it supplies with feed. Inthe 1,170 “cooperations” 
currently in existence, in 168 cases, 1 plant production operation supplies 
only 1 livestock production operation; and in 120 cases, 4 or more animal 
production operations are supplied by 1 plant production operation; that means 
that in approximately 880 “cooperations,” 1 plant productiog, operation is 
combined with 2 or 3 Livestock production operations”. The 288 
“cooperations” in which VEG's participate have proved to be especially 
problematic with regard to “the great responsibility that the cooperative 
councils have assumed to further allocate the governmental planning indexes 
for cooperation of the individual LPG's handed down to them by the district 
councils and to pass them on, along with other indexes, norms and recommended 
values (the author; established by the cooperative council) as the basis of 
operating plans.”~’’ In addition to general issues of organization, 
management, planning and accounting, therefore, it is to be especially 
demonstrated, by means of the practical experiments (“test-runs”) launched in 
1984 in the entire Gera district and selected “cooperations” in other 
districts, how the VEB's under the district councils or the VVB's 
[associations of VEB's] may be included in the “cooperat ions” without any 
perceptible limitation of the district's ganagement authority” . As Honecker 
explained at the opening of the 9th Central Committee Session (22 and 23 
November 1984), such tests took place in 1984 in a total of 88 “cooperations,” 
as a result of which the Politburo decided “gradually to transfer managerial 
functions to the cooperative councils in all “cooperations” of LPG's and VEG's 
in the years ‘1985 and 1986--naturally upon the resolution of the general 
meeting of the meaberghip or the decision of the directors of the nationally 
owned farms [VEG's!}.” 


Whether and to what extent the idea expressed by Bruno Lietz at a VEG meeting 
at the end of 1983 that the role of the VEG's, “including the funds required 
for thea, be, classified as a4 “subordinate item” in the plans of the 
cooperations,™~ ie still valid, is impossible to determine definitively 
because of the restrained publicity practices of the SED. However, it seeus 
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certain that the practical experiaents of 1984 concluded that “even further 
movement is necessary in the transferral of cights and responsibilities of the 
cooperating farms to the ggoperatives council (...) than was assumed by the 
Farg@ers Congress (1982).” Continued evolution of plant and Livestock 
production cooperative councils into an industry-wide ganagement organ seems 
to be just as auch preprogrammed as a (backward) evolution of the LPG (apd 
VEG!!?) into a specialized branch of the econoaic mechanism of cooperation. 
That signifies however, ina actuality, a return to a form of organization, the 
extecnal appearance of which shows remarkable similarity to the formerly 
cejected KOG or the large LPG, with the single distinction that now faras are 
cooperatively coabined with each other in “cooperations” specializing in plant 
or livestock production, while formerly they were in KOG's, LPG's or VEG's 
with well-foraulated production programs . The SED is obviously attempting, 
within the framework of the cooperative council, to return to the highly 
structured agricultural enterprise units producing through the combination of 
several operational branches balancing differentiating and integrating forces 
which the SED thought it had created ad absurdum through concentration and 
specialization in the seventies. For, as one way read in the Erfurt district 
newspaper of 4 January 1984 quoted above: “What I divide, I must reunite on a 
higher level in order to achieve production resu}ss through combination. We 
have now arrived at this point in agriculture.” However, this means that 
the specialization in plant and Livestock production carried out tin the 
seventies was an unnecessary and economically costly detour on the road to 
organization of an industrylike agrarian production system--or what the SED 
now defines as such. 


Even as the debates about the aission and authority of the cooperative 
councils and the “autual funds for investment to stimulate higher production 
(the author: bonus funds) and for reserves” (the author: risk funds) to be 
created by them continue, Honecker was announcing at the opening of the 9th 
Central Committee Session (1984) that the Politburo had been considering the 
experiences of the Agricultural Industcjal Associations (AIV) first presented 
at the 9th SED Party Congress (1976)°". That concerned “the voluntary 
cooperation of LPG's and VEG's in plant and Livestock production with the 
agrochemical center, the land improvement cooperative, the interfara 
construction organization and additional enterprises and establishments for 
processing and storage of agricultural products as well as for maintenance.” 
The Politburo had determined that these issues ouget to be dealt with at a 
central discussion with agricultural leaderghip cadres and practitioners and 
in March at the district farmers conferences ~. 


It is noteworthy for this report that the AIV is to include plant and 
Livestock production in the future--as a rule, the experiment with the AIV's 
was previously limited exclusively to field crop production operations-~and 
that the SED obviously considers the “cooperations” operating on approximately 
5,000 hectares as merely a transitional form leading to the AIV's encompassing 
an LN [agriculturally productive land) of some 25,000 hectares. These 
represent not only a horizontal form of cooperation (like the “cooperations”) 
but also include characteristics of a vertical integration of the agricultural 
sector, which was previously supported priaarily by cooperation unions ([KOV] 
organized along product lines (grain, potatoes, milk, meat, etc.). Their job 
was to create production chains from production through handling and 
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processing to sale, partially to retail sale (KOV shops), and to organize the 
WIF [expansion unknown] and breeding advances as well as the vertical supply 
and service relationships uniformly . How these KOV's can be integrated into 
the AIV's in the future, should the plans suggested by the SED for the AIV'‘'s 
be carried out--or if they will then be dissolved as superfluous--cannot be 
foreseen at present. If it should actually ever develop that GDR agriculture 
one day is organized into approximately 260 AIV's (based on the number of 
existing ACZ's), it will certainly be appropriate to speak of “agrarian 
combines,” a term which seems to apply in only a limited way to the 1,170 
—— now in existence (due primarily to their relatively Limited 
size)’’. 


2.2 Regional Organization 


The changes carried out since the end of 1980 within most agricultural 
operations in the work organization of the farms themselves remain unaffected 
by the tendency toward expansion (for the time being only economic and not in 
terms of area) of the agricultural planning unit which began in the course of 
the rediscovery of the “historically developed unity of the agricu}pural 
reproduction process” following the 3rd Central Committee Session (1981)"”. 


The beginning reduction of the fuel allocation available to agricultural 
operations (especially to plant production operations) had already compelled 
many farms, long before the 3rd Central Committee Session, to alter their 
organization in favor of regionally organized divisions and work teams, 480 
that Honecker could only state: “There are many new impulses and also 
interesting experiences. «++ In this connection, foras of the regisnal 
production organization, currently applied successfully in many LPG's, seem 
valuable. Closer ties to the village, direct responsibility for the land, 
more efficient cooperation with livestock-producing LPG's, shortened shipping 
distances, lower transportation outlays: Ehese and other advantages favor 
regional production divisions or work teams.” These advantages did not just 
come into existence in 1981, but were also present in the seventies when the 
farms were required, in the course of development of specialization, to 
reorganize their work teams, regionally oriented until then, according to work 
type or production”. It was only through this regional ortentation of the 
organization of labor in plant production operations (within 2 years, the 
sector 57 regionally organized phant production operations climbed from 48 
percent™” to more than 60 percent » with almost total agreement of the area 
served by the regional divisions with the livestock production operations to 
be supplied with feed by each, that many LPG(P)'s [plant producing LPG's] and 
VEG(P)'s [plant producing VEG's] were able for the first time to sustain 
production again in the face of the reduced fuel allocations. In individual 
cases, as for example “in the Demmin LPG(P), where work has been organized 
since 1 January 1981 in three regional production divisions with stable 
collectives, enterprise-owned funds and their own technology,” it was possible 
to reduce transportation expenses to 65 percent, transportation distances from 
6.5 km to 3.5 km agq travel and transfer time from 17.8 percent to 8.5 percent 
of man-hour outlay~~. 




















Since with regional forms of organization not only are energy resources 
conserved and costs reduced, but also higher proportions of available aan- 
hours can be applied to productive activities, the regional principle is to 
become the ruling principle in order to acbjeve a comprehensive “regional 
gearing-down of economic demands” until 1990~°. » "the pro and con of 
working accogpding to the regiunal principle has no longer been an issue for 4 
long time"~~--at least in the cooperations in which no (or “only” relatively 
small) industrylike systems were installed during the seventies. Due to the 
size and therefore the required area served by existing central stocage and 
processing facilities for feed supply QF operation, regional organization was 
hardly possible in other operations”. The highly touted experiaent of 
industrialization through concentration and specialization in the agrarian 
sector for the “program” is not only now obstructing the organizational and 
structural changes in agriculture currently sought by the SED gore than it is 
ceiaforcing them, but will do so for for the next 20 to 30 years--not to 
mention the continually rising costs during that period. 


Nevertheless, it was in spite of, or even because of, the cuts in capital 
goods and energy resource deliveries to the agricultural sector forced by 
foreign ecenomic conditions and the organizational changes induced by thea, 
including the complete substitution of (raw) brown coal for heating oll sought 
by the end of 1983", that the agricultural sector was able in 1983 to achieve 
a higher net product than in 1981 for the first time with lower real 
production consumption (Table 1). As Werner Felfe reported to a meeting in 
April of this year, in 1983 GDR agriculture consumed among other things 61.2 
percent less heating oil, percent less carburation fuel and 16 percent less 
diesel fuel than in 1980°". Even though the full substitution of brown coal 
for heating oil sought by the end of 1983 was not achieved, these are 
noteworthy successes, which could not have been realized without the 
adjustments in agracian policy of recent years--and certainly not without the 
supportive eifect of weather condittons in 1982 and 1983. 


3. Evolutton of Output 


As shown in Table 2, in addition to the supply of liquid energy resources, 
after 1981 drastic reductions also took place in the delivery of aitrogen 
fertilizers (since they are exportable) as well as phosphate fertilizers and 
tractors (since they are imported). Furthermore, in 1982 investments in the 
agricultural sector were reduced by approximately 8 percent and by 
approximately 10 percent in 1983, which particularly affected the continued 
expansion of irrigated acreage. Of special significance for Livestock 
processing and supplying the population with food of animal origin were, 
however, the drastic cuts in grain imports introduced after the 10th Party 
Congress, along with efforts by the GDR to expand its meat and slaughter 
entiaal export activity. 


While in fact in spite of the supply reductions and the dry summers of 1982 
and 1983, gross production from the land was hardly declining, although almost 
exclusively because of the unusually high grain yields for GDR conditions, the 
1982 reduction of grain imports resulted in clear declines in output in 
livestock production (Table 3), which, along with the export efforts of the 
GDR in this sector, led to the domestic supply problems described by Honecker 
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at the 5th Central Committee Session (1982) as “disruptions in rhythe.”>” But 
the setbacks of 1982 were already recouped in 1983 and the 1981 and 1982 level 
was almost reached again. 


For that reason the SED may note with seme satisfaction that the grain 
problem, which, according to statements of their General Secretary, was 
affecti the vital interests of the republic and comparable to the petroleum 
problem’, can at least be considered to be somewhat neutralized in as auch as 
it was possible to surpass the objective of the directive of the 10th SED 
Party Congress for the 1981-1985 S-year plan to reduce grain imports by 1985 
“by at least 1 million tons compared to 1980." With approximately 3 million 
tons on the average in the years from 1981-1983, approximately 1.2 million 
tons less were in fact imported; however, protein feed iaports climbed during 
iue same period by approximately 250,000 tons compared to 1980. 


But grain and protein feed imports for 1983 are strikingly high. With 
approximately 3.5 million tons of grain, 1983 grain imports are the third 
highest ever after 1976 (4.8 million tons) and 1980 (4.2 million tons) and 
with approximately 1.4 million tons of protein feed products, protein feed 
i@ports are by far the largest in GDR history, even though in 1982 and 1983 
domestic grain yields amounted to more than 10 million tons (see Table 3). 


Even the almost catastrophicaliy poor root crop yields (potatoes, sugar beets) 
can only explain about one half of the increase in grain ia@portation compared 
to 1982. The clearly higher output in livestock farming compared to 1982 
could be an indication however that, while the inventortes reduced under the 
1982 conditions were not replenished, sore concentrated feeds were probably 
again supplied to Livestock production operations. An explanation of the 
rapid offsetting of the 1982 collapse could include the protein feed imports 
which rose to gore than 1.4 million tons, the increased use of every 
conceivable substance which could be used as feed (including even sewage 
solids and silo seepage), the increased use of residual and marginal land by 
socialist operations and private producers as well as the success achieved in 
the reduction of loss of animals. Not to be ignored, however, is the fact 
that, as in the case of petroleum, the GDR also attempted in grain to obtain 
urgently needed currency through revolving door trade or, Feexport business, 
for example, by paying for Soviet oil partially with grain -. 


In contrast to the agricultural yields greatly affected by the summer drought 
in 1982 and 1983, 1984 weather conditions--along with the structural changes 
introduced--enormously favored the yield situation in the GDR agrarian sector. 
For one thing, new GDR records will almost certainly be achieved in virtually 
all types of crops and livestock outputs (see Table 3); for another thing, the 
profit situation in agriculture will also clearly improve due to the expected 
overfulfillment of the plan and the effects of the reorganization of national 
subsidies linked to agricultural price reform (see Table 1). However, the 
GDR’ s lag in yield and productivity compared to the FRG which set in after 
1945°2 will only be reduced insignificantly, for here also new production 
records are expected (with the possible exception of milk production). With 
regard to labor productivity, the GDR agriculture lag may even increase 
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further because, coatrary to the original industrialization plan, the number 
of employees in GDR agriculture has cliabed continuously since 1977 and ia 
1983 alone increased by approxiaately 11,000. 


In summary, during the first 4 years of the curreat S-year plan, in the face 
of the national econoaic background conditions established for it and in spite 
of the 1982 setbacks sentioned, «a positive evolution in output can be 
certified for the GDR agrarian sector compared to the previous S-year plan 
period (with gore favorable background conditions). With the renunciation of 
the stalled industrialization plan of Gerhard Grueneberg, the Central 
Committee Secretary for Agriculture, Forestry and Foodstuffs who died in 1981, 
that is, with the planned regional subdividing of agricultural operations into 
relatively independent divisions and work teams and the “rediscovery” of the 
untfied agricultural production process, the SED has established workable 
preaises for greater efficiency of its socialist agriculture--at least it has 
atteapted to jettison a portion of its troublesome ballast. 
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Table 1. Rough Calculation of the Profitability of GDR Agriculture and 
Forestry (LuF) in 1975, 1980, 1981 and 1983 (Data in billions of aarks) 























Itea 1975 Price Base 1980 Price Base Est laate 
1975 1980 1980 1981 1983 1984! 
LuF gross 
product 42.6 47.6 — 49.7 48.7 67.0 -_ 70.0 
- LuF productive 
consumption 26.6 31.5 - 32.6 31.5 42.0 - 44.0 
= LuF net product 16.0 16.1 16.6 17.0 17.2 24.0 - 26.0 





- Taxes and levies 














for agri. fires 1.3 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.4 5.0 - 6.0 
- Company int jrnal 

investments 3.0 2.7 3.0 3.2 1.0 2.0 - 3.0 
~ Calculated 3 

total wages 8.4 9.7 9.7 10.0 10.9 11.3 = 11.5 
= LuF “profits” 3.3 2.3 2.5 2.6 3.9 6.0 - 7.0 
supplementary 
taformation: 





Product-related price 
supports for agri. 


capital goods 1.0 6.1 6.1 6.4 7.8 2.3 
Subsidies for food 
price stability 7.2 7.8 7.8 11.2 12.1 21.0 = 23.0 





I. Based on the magnitude of prices altered by the agrarian price reform and 
good 1984 yields 





2. LuF investeents ainus “contributions for improvement, investment 
subsidies, product-related price supports and other measures to raise 
production” provided fro@ the national budget 


3. Based on the number of permanent agricultural workers (excluding ACZ's, 
plant protection and veterinary wedicine), forestry workers and the 
average monthly labor income of full-time production workers in LuF VEB's; 
that geans no assumed income disparities between agricultural workers aad 
men ure of cooperatives 





Sources: Statistischer Jahrbuecher der DDR [GDR Statistical Almanacs] (various 
years) ond personal calculations 
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Table 2. Evolution of Selected GDR Agricultural Inputs--1980 to 1983 
Ites 1980 1981 1982 1983 





Permanent workers in , 
socialist agriculture 780,204 785,769 792,039 803,069 


LuF subsidies (millions of aarks) 5,313 5,467 5,052 4,580 


LuF productive consumption 
(millions of marks) (31,071) 32,640 _— 31,510 











Land improvement work: 
Irrigation (in hectares) 48,240 38,456 27 ,692 17,329 


Drainage (in hectares) 60, 166 62,346 77 ,686 78,779 














Delivery of capital goods: 








kg nitrogen/hectare of crop land 119.9 119.7 97.1 111.0 
kg phosphate/hectare of crop land 62.0 59.8 48.6 53.3 
kg potash/hectare of crop land 79.2 96.0 79.3 67.9 
ke pesticide 

(active ingredient) /hectare 5.7 5.7 5.7 5.5 
Tractors delivered (number of pieces) 5, 986 6,290 4,896 -- 
including: 

Imports from the USSR 3,693 2,644 1,663 1,441 
Combines delivered (number of pieces) 469 477 626 -- 
Grain imports (thousands of tons) 4,204 3,199 2,436 3,480 
including: 

Imports from the United States 3,120 1,796 1,504 891 
Protein feed imports (thousands of tons) 943 1,030 1,155 1,431 
including: 

Inner-German deliveries 403 313 546 752 





I. Excluding permanent employees in ACZ's, veterinary medicine and plant 
protection 


2. 1975 price base 


Sources: Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR 1984; Statistiaches Jahrbuch des RGW 
[CEMA] 1984 and other sources 
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Table 3. Fvolution of GDR Agricultural Yields and Outputs—-1980 to 1984 




















Iten 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984! 
Yield/hectare in dt 
{1 dt = 100 kg): 
Grain 38.1 35.7 39.8 39.7 ca. 45 
Potatoes 179.7 205.6 176.3 146.2 > 230 
Sugar beets 281.0 307.6 279.6 240.1 > 330 
Silage corn 313.6 367.6 278.4 284.9 ca.280 
Forage crops 405.2 403.6 339.5 395.4 > 420 
Meadows and pastureg 287.6 297.3 275.2 304.0 > 320 
~Gross land production 
(dt of grain units/ 
hectare of crop land) 38.1 38.3 38.0 38.2 -- 
Livestock production: 
kg milk (3.5 2 
butterfat)/cow 3,923 3,872 3,626 3,918 > 4,000 
kg butcher beef/cow 311 326 318 303 > 310 
dt butcher pork/sow 212-8 13.1 12.3 13.2 > 13.2 
-~Overall livestock production 
(dt of grain 
units/cattle unit) 35.8 35.4 33.1 35.2 -- 
Production (thousands of tons): 
Grain 9,626 8,863 10,021 10,067 ca.11,500 
Potatoes 9,214 10,378 8,883 7,063 11,000 
Sugar beets 7,034 8,043 7,193 5,711 8,200 
Milk (3.5 2 butterfat) 8,321 8,202 7,678 8,203 8,600 
Butcher seat 2 2,478 2,604 2,416 2,444 2,600 
-Foodstuffa production 
(dt grain units/labor 
input) 335 336 312 321 -- 





I. Personal estiaate 2. 


Sources: 


According to the grain unit index of the FRG 


Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR 1984; calculations by Prof. K. Merkel 


(Berlin Technical University); personal calculations and (1984) estiaates 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


CHEMICAL, ORGANIC FERTILIZERS, IRRIGATION INCREASE SOIL QUALITY 
Organic Fertilizers Emphasized 
East Berlin FELDWIRTSCHAFT in German Vol 16 No 8 Aug 85 pp 329-332 


[Article by K. H. Braun, Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Foodstuffs: 
“Systematic Improvement of Soil Fertilizer--Important Link in Further Intensi- 
fication of Cx... ‘“roduction™] 


[Text] With the implementation of the resolutions of the 10th Plenum of the 

SED Central Committee, the cooperative farmers and workers of the LPG's [agri- 
cultural producer cooperative], VEG's [state farm] and GPG's [horticultural 
producer cooperative] working jointly with their production cooperation partners 
are, with intensified effort, aiming their competitive initiatives for the worthy 
preparation of the 1lth SED Congress at the purposeful realization of the greater 
demands and standards of the new level of agricultural economic strategy which 
were adopted by the 10th SED Congress. Basically their goal is to guarantee 

to an increasingly greater extent systematic, stable supplying of our people 

with agricultural and animal foodstuffs and industry with agricultural raw 
materials from a steadily growing domestic output in crop and animal production 
with decreasing specific production consumption and a constantly better rela- 
tionship between costs and results. The standard for this is determined by 
overall fulfilling and purposeful exceeding of the production and supply tasks 
which were set forth in the 1985 economic plan and the systematic creation of 
prerequisites for a high increase in output in 1986. 


Requirements for Deepening Intensification That Saves Resources 


To guarantee the socially essential steady increase in output and efficiency 

in crop and animal production the cooperative farmers and workers are concen- 
trating their efforts in socialist competition to an ever greater degree on 
increasingly improved utilization of scientific-technical progress organically 
linked with their proven experiences in constant deepening of intensification. 
In this connection the priority development and intensification of crop produc- 
tion continues to warrant their special attention because this decisively in- 
fluences the standard and also the growth in animal production output. 


The requirements and standards of the 10th Plenum of the SED Central Committee 


for further implementation of the agricultural economic strategy set the task 
of systematically developing the comprehensive character and resource-saving 
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type of intensification and in addition applying the science factor substan- 
tially more broadly and effectively in production. 


Furthermore, in this connection competent work with field-based maximum yield 
designs and stable-based maximum output designs has demonstrated its value be- 
cause in this way, in a manner appropriate to the concrete site-based conditions, 
requirements and possibilities for realization, scientific-technical progress 
can be put into effect in a comprehensive manner in unity with proven practical 
experiences as a determining element in the organization of crop and animal 
production. 


The qualitatively new requirements for the development of comprehensive resources- 
saving intensification of crop production, especially the requisite deepening 

of the integration of science and production, establish for the shaping of scien- 
tific-technical quality and complexity of the further work with field-based 
maximum yield designs and for the organization of the intensification process 

as a whole new tasks and directions which must begin to be put into practice 
with the autumn work for the 1986 production and plan year. In this the focus 

is on the comprehensive application of those measures of scientific-technical 
progress and proven farmer practice which--result in the best possible use of 

the free power of nature end 2xisting social, natural and economic production 
conditions, in particular through suitable site distribution of production, 
shaping cultivation and rotation with the goal of maximum utilization of the 
available growing season ‘or biomass production. 


--in the process of deepening cooperation, contcibute to maximum development 
of the internal resources of the uniform reproduction process of crop and animal 
production, 


--promote use of the available resources which is more efficient in respect 
to yields and reducing production consumption, in particular the assets for mech- 
anization, fertilizing and crop protection, and 


--support better utilization of the biological output potential of the plants 
and crops. 


A decisive key in developing these intensification potentiais for increasing 
yields per hectare with decreasing specific production consumption continues 

to be the complete and intensive utilization of our soil resources, systematic 
improvement of its fertility and its yield-effective use through a high standard 
of farming and implementation of crop-based scientific production methods. 


Comprehensive Development of Soil Fertility--Important Link in the Further 
Intensification of Crop Production 


As the primary production means of agriculture the soil and its fertility is 

not only the objective basis of crop production. Because of its fertility 
characteristics, especially its storage and transformation capability for nu- 
trients and water, its microbiological activity, phytosanitary control capability 
and its technological management characteristics our soil has a heightened func- 
tion in the process of developing yields. These fertility characteristics can, 
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with systematic management of the soil for steadily increasing production output 
from the soil, be reproduced on an expanded basis. However, because of natural 
and management based reasons the fertility characteristics of our soils are 
differentiated in their level. All this justifies the systematic improvement 
and utilization of the fertility yield potential of the soilas one of the most 
important links for deepening resource saving intensification. 


As a result of the active work with long-term programs of efficient soil use 

in the production cooperation groups in crop and animal production and in the 
territories of the kreises and bezirks increased efforts to develop soil fertil- 
ity were put into effect in the 1981-1985 Five-Year Plan period. 


As key issues they are expressed in a 30-percent increase in the volume of 
organic material for the soil, in the improvement in the nutrient supply of 
the soils, the expansior of irrigatable soil resources on over 1 million hec- 
tares, the introduction of improved technology and processes for soil cultiva- 
tion of appropriate quality, broader application of scientific rotation, among 
many others, which for their part are involved in the increase in output in 
crop production which has been achieved. 


In evaluating the results and experiences to date in implementing the long-term 
programs of efficient soil utilization and our advancing knowledge in soil fer- 
tility research it is furthermore necessary to develop, in accordance with the 
resolutions of the 10th Plenum of the SED Central Conmittee, the factors of 
intensification even better in their complexity and to consistently focus them 
on steadily improving the yield capability of the soils. 


This higher level of quality in the management and planning of comprehensive 
soil fertility development requires the systematic application of the “Compre- 
hensive Methods for Improving Soil Fertility and Yields,” which were developed 
and positively tested by agricultural science and the gradual use of which on 
over 3 million hectares of agricultural land is being started in 1985. 


Their introduction involves field-based use of site characteristics in terms 

of the features of medium scale site mapping, the detemination of desired and 
actual values with respect to essential soil fertility indexes, the derivation 
of effective combinations of cultivation/crop and soil improving measures from 
the desired/actual value comparison for the duration of at least one crop rota~- 
tion cycle and the field-based documentation of basic site data, the desired 
and actual values of soil fertility indexes and coordinated soil fertility meas- 
ures, which are planned for the medium term, in the new field map 1 in the con- 
text of the EDP-oriented field index. 


With the use of comprehensive methods for improving soil fertility crop produc- 
tion can be started in every LPG and every VEG using published instructional 
materials and the introduction of field map | which can be ordered from the 
Agro-Chemical Investigative Advisory Service (ACUB). The majority of the actual 
values for analyzing the state of soil fertility can be taken from the ACUB's 
soil study results. Some soil fertility indexes, as for example surface and 
topsoil depth, duration of excessive moisture, resistance to penetration, can 

be determined in the LPG's/VEG's themselves or in cooperation with the facilities 
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for crop protection (nematode population). As the Altenburg, Wriezen and other 
agro-chemical centers [ACZ] show, the ZBE [interplant facilities] of ACZ with 
scientific technical groups can give effective support to their LPG's/VEG's 
with ecientific-technical studies and expert opinions and other work in respect 
to introducing comprehensive methods for increasing soil fertility. Essential 
is the knowledge that their use, in contrast to traditional combined soil fer- 
tility measures, represents a fundamentally new quality in the scientific con- 
trol of the soil fertility processes. Thus, their use according to regulations 
requires fulfilling minimum requirements which relate to substance and method, 
in spite of proceeding gradually. These requirements consist in the field-based 
determination of desired and actual values for the soil fertility indexes, crop 
rotation planning, the derivation of effective combinai‘ons of cultivation, 

crop and soil improving measures and in the precise use of newly developed field 
map l. 


Classifying, balancing and implementing soil fertility measures which are dif- 
ferentiated by field must be guaranteed by enterprise and working season planning. 
Through agricultural science a flexible computer-supported information and ad- 
visory system for the efficient medium-term and operational management of the 

soil fertility processes and their use for rising yields in the next few years 

is being developed and tested; it will put the LPG's and VEG's in a position 

to control even better the diverse elements of soil fertility development in 

their various interrelationships, to utilize available resources economically 

and ¢cfficiently and to develop combined effects. 


Increased Supplying of Soils with Organic Material 


Furthermore, in the comprehensive program of soil fertility measures the great- 
est importance attaches to the full utilization of all reserves for increased 
addition of organic material into the soil in accordance with the requirements 
of crop-rotation and field-based humus balances. The key importance of this 
factor stems from the fundamental role of organic material for improving essen- 
tial fertility characteristics of the soil and for the growing proportionate 

of the increasing requirements for macro- and micronutrients from industry- 
specific sources. 


Furthermore, in spite of the progress achieved in the past few years in supply- 
ing soils with humus, intensive efforts are essential in all production coopera- 
tion groups, especially in Neubrandenburg, Suhl and Frankfurt Bezirks. This 

is due to the fact that the deficit in respect to universal guaranteeing of the 
expanded reproduction of organic material in the soil is currently on the average 
at 2.6 dt [1 dt = 100 kg] ROS/hectare AL, more than 15 percent of the require- 
ments of expanded reproduction. The calculation of field-based humus balances 

in all bezirks for the past 4 to 8 years points moreover to the fact that there 
is a record of a high degree of unevenness in the humus reproduction of the 
fields. Thus, there are approximately 45 to 50 percent of the fields with a 
below-balance supply in contrast to 25 to 30 percent with an above-balance sup- 
ply. That is a serious obstacle for balanced fertility development of the tields 
and one of the causes for the existing unjustified yield differences between 
fields in the enterprises. Thus, in the future, beyond the systematic expanded 
reproduction of the annually mineralized organic soil, the result will be more 
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extensive cultivation requirements for obtaining and adding organic material 

to the soil in connection with specifically overcoming humus-impoverished fields 
and field sections. The effective use of available organic fertilizers in 
accordance with cultivation criteria is achieved wherever planning for the use 
of organic fertilizing is based on the requirements of crop rotation- and field- 
based humus balances and the measured OS [organic material] content of the soil 
and wherever partial field-based organic fertilizing is organized in a consistent 
manner. 





To develop more organic materials for the soil efforts must be directed even 
more decisively at: 


~-~maximum production, low-loss storage and the efficient use of stable manure 
and liquid manure that is rich in dry substance with more effective use of enter- 
prise operational instruments, such as a brigade plan, predeterwination of norma- 
tive standards, socialist competition, comparison of output, material stimulation 
in the crop and animal production collectives which are involved, 


--even better utilization of the possibilities for the expanded cultivation 
of multiyear feed legumes and root-intensive undersown crops, especially orchard 
grass underseed in crop rotations which emphasize grain. 


--the conscious utilization of straw which is not needed for feed and storage 
purposes, for systematic and qualitative straw fertilizing or the production 
of straw-liquid manure fertilizer which is used in several kinds of processes 
depending on the local conditions, for example in the numerous production co- 
operation groups in Schwerin, Magdeburg and Potsdam Bezirks, 


--expanding the production of organic fertilizers from suitable organic waste 
products and natural substances with systematic expansion of specialized capa- 
cities for the production of organic fertilizers. Larger reserves for this 
can be developed with increased extracting of lake and pond sludge, suitable 
household garbage and other organic waste products of the economy which to date 
have not been utilized. 


In actual practice several solutions are of demonstrated value for increased 
production of stable manure, as for example 


--in the Dahlenwarsleben production cooperation group, Wolmirsted Kreis, the 
use of the deep cowyard principle for a part of the pasture animal herds during 
the months they are penned up, 


--in the production cooperation groups in Brandenburg Kreis the interspersion 
of advance waiting yards and cattle tracks in pasture areas, 





-in the premslin production cooperation group, Perleberg Kreis, the continuous 
production of straw-liquid manure fertilizer in solidly built leakproof storage 
sites. The Premslin process for producing straw-liquid manure fertilizer is 
characterized by the efficient utilization of rather large straw reserves which 
accumulates and storage straw with reduced utility value, and liquid manure 
rich in dry substances with relatively modest demands on liquid manure trans- 
port equipment, better time utilization of stable dung spreaders and in general 
soilsaving production of organic fertilizers. 
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The experiences of many advanced production cooperation gi:oups show that the 
Systematic expanded reproduction of the organic material in the soil, especially 
the organization of a balanced forage growing structure which promotes soil 
fertility, the use of straw and the stable dung and liquid manure industry, 

must be firmly included by the production cooperation group councils in the 
Management, planning and control activities of the uniform reproduction process 
of crop and animal production. 


In this connection, the joint identification of stable sectors of organic ferti- 
lizer and coarse fodder production around animal production sites in connection 
with the shaping of site-specific crop rotations is of proven value. In many 
production cooperation groups the advantageousness of the goods-money relation 
is of demonstrated value in the stable dung and liquid manure industry. With 
its help the production cooperation group partners are materially stimulated 

to high-level and stable production of stable dung and liquid manure rich in 
dry substances with high quality and the lowest storage losses and transport 
costs. They provide quantitative proof of essential substance management rela- 
tions in the uniform reproduction process of crop and animal production and 
also the supply, in terms of normative standards, to fields of stable dung or 
liquid manure according to fertilizing plan. Contractual and economic relations 
in the stable dung and liquid manure industry are thus an indispensable instru- 
ment for increasingly better perception of the joint responsibility of crop 

and animal producers for the development of the humus supply and the fertility 
of their soils. 





More Attention to Structure-Protecting Soil Cultivation and Management and 
Elimination of Increases in Damage 


The 10th Plenum of the SED Central Committee reaffirmed that even greater atten- 
tion must be paid to structure-protecting soil cultivation as an important fac- 
tor in soil fertility and resource-saving intensification. 


Approximately 25 percent of the total consumption of diesel fuel is linked to 
soil cultivation measures. This is a binding reason to utilize every opportunity 
to save diesel fuel with simultaneous protection of the structure of the soil 
without permitting cutbacks in cultivation requirements. 


For this purpose the following must be implemented as the important directions: 


--expanded use of combined seedbed preparation aggregates and piowless cultiva- 
tion of winter grains after root crops, 


—-guaranteeing differentiated depths for plows aud cultivation in accordance 
with the requirements of the crops and the condition of the soil in the con- 
text of crop rotation, 


--expansion of stubbing plowing and stubble working, primarily on grain fields 
with heavy weed growth and 


--more consistent use of technical and organizational opportunities for lowering 
soil pressure, especially better observation of permissible soi) moisture with 
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cultivation measures and more consistent use of twin tires, track looseners 
and other measures that protect the soi). 


A key issue continues to be further improvement of agrotechnical discipline 

and the quality of all field jobs. Improving the quality of work in all field 
jobs must be universally supported by the predetermination of field-based norma- 
tive standards in line with the designs for maximum yields, recognition and 
awards based on quality, moral stimulation of quality work and the effective 
guiding of socialist competition between department collectives, brigades and 
machinery operators. 


In addition, in the LPG's, VEG's, GPG's and at the kreis level there sust be 
substantially more effective management of the competition for the title “Best 
Machinery Operator,” “Collective of Distinguished Quality Work in Agriculture,” 
and “Enterprise of High-Quality Agriculture”. 


According to estimates by agricultural science, on 1.8 million hectares of farn- 
land we have more frequently occurring increases in damage which appear in in- 
creased number on sections of D-sites and on a limited scale on Loe-, Al- and 
V-sites. At present increases in damage are frequently underestimated on D.- 
and D,~-sites. 

Overall we proceed on the assumption that in the future the diagnosis of in- 
creases in damage and the elimination of proven increases in damage by site- 
specific methods of topsoil base and subsoil cultivation must be firmly inte- 
grated into the comprehensive program of the essential cultivation tasks, the 
working season and energy source balance sheets and must be implemented at the 
fixed agrotechnical times. In general it is true that soil loosening need only 
be done on areas with demonstrated increases in damage as a result of probes 

in sandy soils and of structural diagnosis in binding soils. As a rule these 
are only partial sections of fields, in particular heavily travelled headlands, 
crossings and in part depressions with fine soil particles which have been 
brought in. 


In order to keep the necessary energy-intensive subsoil loosening requirements 
as low as possible, in the future the chief hallmark of soil pressure reduction, 
the implementation of cultivation and soil-improving measures to reduce soil 
pressure sensitivity and the support of biological processes to regenerate the 
soil structure gust also apply. 


Systematic Expansion and Efficient Utilization of Irrigating and Draining 


Based on the fundamental importance of water as an intensification factor to 
increase and stabilize crop production, efforts for expanding and rebuilding 
irrigation facilities, primarily by simple irrigation measures, must be syste- 
matically continued on the basis of the irrigation programs which have been 
adopted. 


To do this, the mass initiative in villages and cities as well as in all LPG's, 
VEG's and GPG's must be comprehensively developed with broad organization of 

youth projects. Priority must be given to irrigation plants for vegetable and 
intensive fruit growing sites which at the moment cannot be irrigated. By the 
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llth SED Congress 250,000 additional hectares with irrigation are to be built 
or rebuilt. 


Using integrated investments and resources, draining waterlogged areas, improv- 
ing pasture land in particular and draining wet spots must also be continued 

on fields using solutions which to the greatest possible extent save material 
and investments. Proper repair and maintenance of drainage ditches, irrigation 
and drainage facilities must be totally guaranteed. This requires further deep- 
ening of cooperative collaboration by the soil improving cooperatives with their 
LPG's and VEG's to develop capacities of the crop production enterprises to 
improve maintenance during periods when there is less work with systematic use 
of workers from the improvement cooperatives at peak work times in crop produc- 
tion. 


To maintain the fertility and usability of the flat marshy areas which are in 
use and for their further intensification it is also necessary in the next few 
years to substantially expand the application of the efficient process of the 
deep plow-sand cover crop in the context of the systematic development of soil 
improvements. 


At the same time efficient use of the irrigation and drainage facilities which 
were set up must be implemented with operational and state management activity 
because only then will the outlays result in intensification effects and higher 
yields. 


All activities for systematic improvement of fertility and yield capability 

of the soils in implementing the resolutions of the 10th Plenum of the SED Cen- 
tral Committee will contribute to creating stable bases for socialist intensifi- 
cation for its long-term continuous development in order thus to be able to 
successfully continue in the long run our policy which is aimed at the welfare 
of the people and maintaining peace. 


Crop Yields Analyzed 
East Berlin FELDWIRTSCHAFT in German Vol 26 No 8 Aug 85 pp 332-34 


[Article by Dr K. Ressel, J. Mangelsdorf, Lindenberg Crop Production VEG; Dr 

B. Grafe, Muencheberg Research Center for Soil Fertility, GDR Academy of Agri- 
cultural Sciences: “Comprehensive Methods for Reproduction of Soil Fertility 
--Component of the Field-Based Maximum Yield Design in the Lindenberg Crop Pro- 
duction VEG" ] 


[Text] Work with field-based maximum yield designs is an element of management 
activity in the enterprise and a type of creative involvement of all working 
people in preparing for production, implementation and evaluation. 


The development of field-based maximum yield designs by groups of specialists 
under the direction of someone responsible for crop types has demonstrated its 
value. Practice shows that it is essential to give increased consideration to 
the demands of expanded reproduction of soil fertility. Therefore, combining 
comprehensive methods for reproduction of soil fertility with the measures to 
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guarantee cultivation in line with normative standards of individual crops 
including crop supervision and management turned into a pressing requirement. 
A decisive basis for the further continuous increase in yields is seen in this. 


Integrating Comprehensive Methods in the Management Process 


A high level of soil fertility is a prerequisite for high efficiency of pro- 
ducers. Analyses of the differentiation in yields between the fields confirm 
that productive varieties, optigum observance of schedules and measures of crop 
management can only then be made fully effective. Measures to improve soil 
fertility are planned on the basis of the field. The new field map 1 “soil 
fertility” serves as a basis for documentation. 


The normative standards of field map 1 comprise the obligatory basis for shaping 
cultivation, seasonal working plans for soil cultivation, mineral and organic 
fertilizing and measures of agro- and hydromelioration. 


The enterprise commissions have been decisively involved in developing field- 
based combinations of measures. The preparation for decisions is in the hands 
of a newly established structural unit of the VEG, the Department of Science 

and Technology. In this collective which is managed by an agronomist, trained 
skilled cadres for crop protection, fertilizing TKO [technical control organi- 
zation] and seed preparation join together. This department is directly under 
the production manager and guarantees scientifically grounded production prepara- 
tion. But it also has operational jurisidiction. 


The range of tasks of the department include direction of field map 1, organiza- 
tion and implementation of the determination of soil fertility indexes, crop 
stand control and pest surveillance, preparation of crop management, contro] 
over maintaining the system to guarantee quality and analyses of the reasons 

for differentiated yields between the fields. 


This collective is responsible for implementing in a highly responsible manner 
the experiences of the working people and scientific-technical progress jointly 
with those responsible for crops and the department heads of the enterprise. 


Use of Comprehensive Methods 


The first step in the use of comprehensive methods was a basic an f the 
quality of the soil resources, the site designation of each fielc wating 
fields with like natural conditions into four rotetion groups. Bioio, s~tech- 
nologically and economically favorable crop rotations were developed which have 
been consistently implemented since 1982. 


Carefully directed control of the development of soil fertility became possible 
only through knowledge of soil fertility indexes (BFK). They were a prerequisite 
for correct assessment of the measures and combinations of measures. 


The BFK for all fields were completely available with the rotational soil study 
by the Agro-Chemical Investigative Advisory Service (ACUB) in 1984. The BFK 
for topsoil depth, increase in damage and excessive moisture were determined 
by the enterprise itself. 
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Supplying Soils with Organic Material 


The expanded reproduction of the soil’s organic sgaterial is the gost important 
measure for improving soil fertility. The BFK for organic soil material (08S) 
and the crop-rotation and field-based humus balances serve as the measuring 
basis for organic fertilizing. The BFK for OBS is used to expand poor areas 
which are supplied with additional quantities of organic material. 


The hugus balances are used to calculate the amounts of fertilizer to be sys- 
tematically applied in the course of the crop rotation. 


For all crop rotations they show expanded reproduction of the organic material 
of the soil. According to the results of the soil study substantial differences 


in the BFK for OBS can be established between the fields and between the sampling 
areas of a field. 


On underprovided ficids and sections of fields, especially straw, compost and 
peat are used in addition to the specific application of fertilizer. 


In the future our efforts will be focused on the following key issues: 
-~balancing the differences in levels in respect to the status of supplying, 


-~increasing the yield of stable aanure and low-loss use of all organic ferti- 
lizers of animal production, 


~-maxigum intermediate crop growing, 


~-appropriate quality of straw fertilizing together with green sanuring on fields 
which are quite far from stables, 


~-increase use of activated peat. 
Expanded Reproduction of Soil Nutrients 


The results of the last round of the systematic soil study show clear differences 
in the content of macro~- and sicronutrients, lime and organic gaterial not only 
between the fields, but also between sampling areas of a field (Figure 1). 


Especially in respect to phosphorus and copper the share of fields which are 
not in the desired value range is still too large. Reducing the differences 

in the supply level was an urgent task. Together with the Beeskov ACZ in 1984 
partial field-based green manuring was prepared and realized. The director 

of operations of the fertilizing brigade received a field sketch (Figure 2) 
which clearly showed the different values per field section. This approach 
requires intensive preparation for work and documentation of the seasures which 
must be guaranteed by the science and technology working group. 


Structure-Protecting and Energy-Saving Soil Cultivation 
Varying plow depth and seedbed preparation with the fewest possible operations 


with optiaum use of tool and equipment combinations are a fixed part of the 
field-based maximum yield designs. Avoiding severe soil pressure warrants 
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special attention. Progress in this connection is demonstrated by attention 

to soil condition, driving outside the furrow when plowing with the K 700, the 
use of twin-tire tractors when preparing the seedbed, the construction of drive- 
ways. avoiding traversing the field unnecessarily and the construction of addi- 
tional approaches to the road. We are increasingly oriented toward measures 
such as plowless cultivation of winter rye following potatoes or the cosbina- 
tion of plows, seedbed preparation and sowing of smali-grain intermediate crops 
in one operation. In 1983 and 1985 we were able to cultivate all the winter 
rye fields after potatoes without using the plow. 


Samples with the hand pressure probe showed that incres<ed damage to the subsoil 
of our fields is substantial. We have decided in favor o: two different ways 
to eliminate such increases: loosening the soil in combination with plowing 
and partial deepening of the topsoil on sections of fields with the B 246 A. 


Operative Regulation of Crop Development 


An essential element in our saxi@um yield designs is the system of guaranteeing 
quality with firm regulations on crop supervision and crop management. Start- 
ing with planting every field is under constant observation. This process works 
best with grain. 


In weed control we follow the principle of using effective control operations 
in the crop rotation in order to make economic use of chemical agents and sech- 
anical wseans. Especially in controlling orchard grass we shift the time of 
control to the period between harvest and growing the intermediate summer crop. 
This requires extremely high effectiveness of the technology. 


Together with the responsible department heads and the individuals responsible 
for the crops the department for science and technology coordinates the work 
with the ACZ and directs the comprehensive programs of the ACZ so that all sin- 
eral fertilizing and plant protection seasures, the use of airplanes and in 
part organic fertilzing are directly managed and organized by this departeent. 


Discovering Reserves By Analyses of Yield Differences 


Extensive crop and field-based analyses and comparison with best values are 
the main content of the constant refining of our maximum yield designs. This 
work is handled jointly by the individual responsible for crops and the depart- 
ment of science and technology. 


Important in this is consideration of factors of soil fertility and the element 
of crop management. In the case of winter rye the highest yields were reached 
whenever all BFK were in or near the desired value range, nitrogen was correctly 
measured and the crop could be kept healthy throughout the entire growing season. 
Lesser yields are noted particularly on fields where several BFK desired values 
were not achieved. 


We have assessed and tested the work of the past few years for putting the saxi- 
sum yield designs into operation. The results show that with consistent use 

of the measures to improve soil fertility and high agronomic discipline, the 
average yield level can be increased annually by at least 1 GE [grain unit ]/hec- 
tare. Implementing field-based maximum yield designs is a priority obligation 
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for the entire enterprise collective. It is the way to achieve the necessary 


increase in yields in the next few years and to accommodate the demands of the 
1980's in crop production. 


(1) Soliwert erreacht (2)|-| bis 0°%e unter dem Soliwert 


(3) A,B,C .0 = Fruchtfoigederache 
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Figure 1. Percentage Share of the Fields That Achieved the Desired Value or 
Were Only Up to 10 Percent Below 


Key: (1) Desired value achieved 
(2) Up to 10 percent below the desired value 
(3) A;B;C;D = crop rotations 
(4) Organic material 
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Figure 2. Partial Field-Based Fertilizing, Exemplified by Potash 


Key: (1) BFK, [BFK = soil fertility index] (2) Fertilizer 
= BFK-actual values of the sampling (3) BFK desired value 
plots in mg/100 g of soil 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


FALL PLANTING GUIDED BY ANALYSIS OF 1985 PLANTING SEASON 
East Berlin BAUERN-ECHO in German 4 Sep 85 p 6 


{Interview with Dr Dieter Ebert, professor and sectional director at the Insti- 
tute for Grain Research, Bernburg-Hadmersleben: “Analysis of the 1985 Growing 
Year--Guideline for Fall Planting” ] 


{[Tex:] Winter barley produced the highest average yields to date this year. 
Previously the best years were 1974 (47.4 dt [1 dt = 100 kg]/hectare), 1983 
(46.5 dt/hectare) and 1984 (48.2 dt/hectare). But it was also clear that in 

the past few years winter wheat yields were higher than those of winter barley. 
That reversed itself again in 1985. In addition to a high yield potential (in 
1985 with individual outputs of 100 to 110 dt/hectare in field tests) the winter 
variety of barley which is used exclusively as feed grain also has several labor 
Management advantages which justify its cultivation in almost all production 
regions of our republic. On the other hand, however, winter barley also makes 
relatively high demands on growing technology if areas in the production process 
are considered, such as a short planting season, wintering, pest infestation, 
stability and short threshing period. Thus it is repeatedly necessary to criti- 
cally examine the maximum yield designs for winter barley and design them in 

the most detailed manner possible; this must reflect all the experiences to 

date and the latest scientific-technical findings. The statements--succintly 
related to measures in the fall--should provide insights to this. 


[Question] What were the chief reasons for the good yield formation with winter 
barley in 1985? 


[Answer] Because of the late completion of the grain and straw harvest of wheat 
in 1984--particularly in the southern bezirks--it was possible to stick to the 
optimal time for planting winter barley for 60 to 70 percent of the crop. But 

it turned out to be advantageous that September 1984 brought, with good distri- 
bution, 30 to 70 percent above average precipitation with relatively favorable 
temperatures. These conditions promoted rapid settling of fields which were 
plowed relatively late and also even germination of the seedlings. At the be- 
ginning of October the winter barley “was established” in the ground and by 

the first 10 days of November (= 5 weeks) good prewinter development was possible. 


The gradings of weeds which were done in the full confirm that in the case of 


problem weeds successes were achieved which ranged around the average of the 
past few years, involving fields worth controlling, with 34 percent in the case 
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of catchweed, 25 percent with corngrass and 72 percent with chickweed. The 
fall application of herbicide was implemented on a broad scale with a high 
degree of effectiveness. 


Thus, as favorably as the prewinater development went, the situation became 
critical then in the winter. While the January frosts were not able to damage 
the winter barley because of 2 good snow cover, the 12-day cold spell in 
February was extremely harc on the plants. Soil upheavals and “winter-affected” 
crops in the central bezirks came as a result of this. But at the end of the 
winter it was a widespread fact that the winter barley plant had lost the major- 
ity of its leaves--often down to the still green “heart leaf.” In view of such 
negative developments there was at this time a very pessimistic outlook for 
development and yield. 


But the grain specialists in the crop production enterprises reacted success- 

fully with specific measures. In general, it can be said that the development 
of “one-leaf plants” into “high yield plants” in the case of winter barley in 

the 15 weeks of the growing season in 1985 is extensive and extremely convinc- 
ing proof of how grain can be positively influenced in its yield formation by 

expert crop management. 


Thus, for example, the winter barley crops were supplied early with relatively 
high doses of nitrogen. In several instances a herbicide was applied a second 
time producing chemical weed control on a total of 133 percent of the land under 
cultivation. A relatively intense and early attack on winter barley with stalk 
breakage was stopped primarily in the southern bezirks with a fungicide spray. 
The mildew infestation remained under control; but here, too, fungicides were 
used when the standard control limits were reached. 


The winter barley tillered very well, favored by the April weather (very change- 
able temperatures with normal precipitation), and the second dose of nitrogen 
promoted additional growth without any delay due to dryness. Camposan was used 
on 22 percent of the winter barley fields with more or less consideration of 

the major criteria variety, growth density, the beginning of spring and climatic 
water balance. 


As every year camposan effected a reduction in stalk length and improvement 

in stability, but not positive yield reactions in every case. Thus, once again 
a fundamental statement in “Current Advice on Using Stalk Stabilizers” (BAUERN- 
ECHO No 82, 8 April 1985) is quoted: “Camposan should not be viewed as a pro- 

duction-technical standard measure for winter barley, but is rather to be used 

as an intensification factor primarily when all normative cultivation and crop 

standards have been observed and the treatment contributed to guaranteeing the 

yield through improving stability.” 


Also decisive in respect to yield was the fact that there was no lengthy June 
dry spell and the relatively cool weather in this month permitted slow matura- 
tion of the winter barley. Maturity for the harvester-thresher was somewhat 
slow in coming and in the first harvesting operations in part ripe grain was 
not accompanied by fully ripened straw. Thanks to good preparation for the 
harvest the harvesting-threshing began with full intensity when threshing 
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maturity was reached and resulted in a rapid end to this part of the harvest 
with predominantly favorable harvesting weather, combined with relatively very 
modest harvest losses. 


As an end result the good grain yield of 1985's winter barley came as a result 
of normal to high crop densities (ears/m*), basically very good grain masses 
(TKM) with normal to slightly below average grain count (grains/ear). This 
determination is numerically confirmed by the Bernburg field test example. 


[Question] What has been learned from this in respect to establishing good 
initial crops of winter barely for the 1986 harvest year? 


{[Answer]--The main preliminary crop for winter barley is winter wheat. Depend- 
ing on the interval from “stubble removal to planting date” wheat loss is con- 
trolled by shallow plowed furrow (sprouting principle) just as effectively as 
with an immediate seed furrow (burying principle). The latter method will be 
suitable this year primarily in the southern bezirks given a late wheat harvest. 


Since the wheat hardly stayed the prerequisite for a relatively flat plow furrow 
for winter barley can be created by short stubble. This saves time and diesel 
fuel in cultivating the soil. On fields that have been properly shallow plowed 
there is almost always success in getting a field ready for planting in one 
operation using B 550 and the B601 reworking equipment, especially on light 
average soils. Anyone who can provide peas or early potatoes as a preliminary 
crop will be in a position to create good sprouting and developing conditions 
given a normal amount of precipitation even with unplowed cultivation of winter 
barley. 


--In respect to the choice of variety departmental recommendations provide use- 
ful tips. For every cultivated area several varieties which are equivalent in 
terms of yield are available for growing, but different degrees of winter hardi- 
ness and disease resistance must not be overlooked. Just as two legs are better 
than one, several varieties should also be planted. 


It should also be kept in mind that in the current assortment of winter barleys 
only “Friberga” represents an ear type. All other varieties realize their grain 
yield via good crop formation. 


--This fact also has an effect on seed strength. In the case of the high TKM 

of this year's seed stock the measurement of the seed strength must absolutely 
be determined in advance using the familiar seed formula of “grain/m*.” Assum- 
ing wheat as a preliminary crop, good germinating conditions and normal seed- 
time, with today’s varieties about 310 grams /m2 +10 percent are adequate to 
accommodate site conditions. Once again reference should be made to the experi- 
ence which was confirmed especially in 1985: thinner stands can be well managed, 
too dense stands must be destroyed! 


--In respect to seedtime there is still the requirement to avoid early sowing. 
The yellow dwarfing virus is not dead! Depending on the area being cultivated 
winter barley is planted between 12 September and 25 September. This is 13 
calendar days, but only 8 to 9 fieldwork days. Thus anyone with 800 to 1,000 
hectares of winter barley to plant must be able to handle 100 hectares per day. 
This requires effectiveness and good management. 
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--Since intensive use of chemicals is also characteristic of the production 
method for winter barley in addition to wheat it is strongly recommended to 
build guideways and vehicle paths. Distances of 18.4 m are sufficient to 
guarantee positioning for all field jobs and also the vehicle path for essen- 
tial jobs using chemicals. 


--In the course of crop management we should not forget to count and record 
germination density which in terms of method is relatively simple to determine. 


The attention of the specialists must then be directed toward weed development. 
As a rule an application of herbicide is necessary after the appearance of the 
third leaf if this was not already done in the preliminary work. 


--In general additional activities in the winter barley fields are not neces- 
sary then. Fall doses of nitrogen for the seed have turned out not to be 
suitable in numerous field trials. The danger of overgrowth and the associated 
reduction in frost resistance is not inconsiderable. Attacks of stalk breaking 
are recorded, but control is not worth while until spring when the pests become 
active. Of course, if there is a heavy infestation of mildew then an applica- 
tion of fungicide in the fall is in order. Mention must also be made of the 
fact that as a result of the necessary overall observation of the flight and 
infestation of the leaf louse an application of insecticide can be made. 


12124/7051 
CSO: 2300/539 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


GUIDE, TRAVEL LANES DEEMED PRACTICAL IN FERTILIZER APPLICATION 
East Berlin FELDWIRTSCHAFT in German Vol 26 No 6 Jun 85 pp 244-47 


[Article by Dr. R. Otto, Dipl.-Agr.-Ing. 0.-A Lubadel, Institute for Cereal 
Research, Bernburg-Hadmersleben, of the Academy of Agricultural Sciences of 
the GDR; Dr. H.-O. Braune, VEG Plant Production, Schwaneberg; Dipl.-Landw. 
S. Troger, LPG Plant Production, Thiessen] 


[Text] With increasing intensification of the cereals production a frequent 
traversing of the grain fields with fertilizer spreaders and plant protection 
machinery as well as for the mechanical cultivation is unavoidable. Not all 
of these measures can be carried out with airplanes. Investigations have 
shown that to some extent fields of growing grain are driven over six to eight 
times. In order to be able to carry out in this case the required measures 
very effectively and to keep the damage to the plants as small as possible, 
the use of guide and travel lanes have proven themselves for years now in 
numerous LPG [agricultural producer cooperatives] and VEG [state farms]. 
Above all in the plant raising centers with the highest cereals harvests the 
installation of travel lanes belongs among the permanent components of the 
production process. 


Advantages from the use of travel lanes 


* Travel lanes make possible the assurance of a high quality of the following 

agrotechnical labors whereby the working widths during the fertilizer spread- 

ing or during the application of pesticides can be kept with precision. Spots 
getting double doses and spots getting none are avoided. 


Investigations in practical operations led to the finding that without the 
use of the corresponding orientation possibilities only in 17 to 20% of all 
the cases were the working widths kept with precision (Fig. 1). In the case 
too of the installation of guide or travel lanes, respectively, the complex 
utilization of several fertilizer or pesticide machines, respectively, is 
provided without difficulties. 


* Very significantly it appears that only through the use of travel lanes 

is the application of agrochemicals in the advanced stage of plant growth 

of the cereal possible. This acquires great importance with the application 
of Camposan on rye and winter barley or the spraying of fungicides for the 
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Table 1. system of units of measure used with the installation of travel lanes 


Opt imum VEG (P) LPG (P) 
Variant Schwaneberg Thiessen 
Installation width 
(track separation) m 18.40 9.00 18.40 
Track gauge mm 1,800 1,500 1,950 
Track width mm 360 380 360 


control of mildew or rusts on wheat. The experience gained in 1984 has con- 
firmed this very clearly. 


* By keeping the lanes free, under consideration of the distance between rows, 
a theoretical yield loss of 5.4% results from a travel lane distance of 9 m 
or one of only 2.7% with a travel lane distance of 18 m. It could be shown 

in experiments that the actually resulting loss in yield in the case of re- 
peated use of the travel lanes is significantly smaller than in the case of 
indiscriminate traversing of the field. Moreover with the carrying out the 
fertilization measures to improve quality and the reduction in injury to 
plants it is more than compensated for. In any case according to timing and 
frequency of the applications, an average yield increase of 1 to 2 dt/ha 
grain can even be expected. 


Additional advantageous effects can be obtained with 
- the reduction of the portion of the field surface driven over, 


- the limitation of the sickly portion in contrast to the traversing of the 
field without tracks, 


- the better possibilities for orientation using an airplane, threshing com- 
bine (edge bevel), as well as stubble removal followed by PK fertilizer. 


A disadvantageous side effect of the travel lanes, especially for the follow- 
ing crops, can be the formation of injurious packed earth in the area of the 
tracks when the soil being traversed is too moist. Accordingly, attention 
must be paid during the choice of machines to the fertilizer loading and the 
timing of the application. 


These positive effects as a whole have led to the fact that the number of 
centers, which use the directional aids in the grain fields (especially the 
travel lanes, however), has risen constantly over the past years. Among the 
centers with good experience in this area the VEG Plant Production Schwane- 
bert, Kreis Wanzleben, and the LPG Plant Production Thiessen, Kreis Rosslau, 
can be counted. 
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Use of travel lanes in the VEC Plant Protection Schwaneberg 


Of the numerous combination possibilities that are derived from the most 
varied systems of measurements for working widths and travel lane distances, 
the most favorable combination (Table 1) specific to the operation in the 

VEG Plant Production Schwaneberg have been selected. Since a large part of 
fertilizing and pesticidal operations is carried out on the farm itself, the 
decision was made for travel tracks (travel lanes) 9.0 m apart. With this 
the passable operation was assured for the ridge drill A202 in the coupling 
with the fertilizer spreaders D385 and DO28/4 as well as the pesticide appli- 
cator K20/18 (S2000). 


For all types of crops with the installation of travel lanes a track gauge 
of 1,500 mm is binding since sugar beets are not planted and the row width 
for potato fields is the determining factor. Besides, the operation of the 
truck W50 LAZ for plant protection and fertilizer applications is excluded. 
Otherwise a track gauge of 1,800 mm would have to be considered. This is 
primarily the case too on farms with a more intensive sugar beet cultivation. 


The selected track gauge of 1,500 mm in the VEG Plant Production Schwaneberg 
was adopted in the highest yield plan for all crops. Only a few special cul- 
tures have been eliminated for which it was not possible to adapt this track 


gauge. 


The travel lanes are generally laid upon the grain fields during the crop 
cultivation in order to be able to work next sprin¢ with a unified system. 
It was found that a stepwise introduction of the travel tracks only to indi- 
vidual tasks or to individual types of grain does not lead to the proper 
success, but a conversion to a single system as much as possible should b 
carried out immediately in the whoie area of responsibility. 


With the choice of a track distance of 9 m the VEG was also placed in a posi- 
tion of installing the travel tracks without the corresponding technical addi- 
tions, such as travel track switches. Also it is unimportant from an organi- 
zational point of view in this case whether during the sowing the work is 

Gone with a ridge drill or in the complex. 


Furthermore the decision on whether the nitrogenous fertilizer should be 
applied with the airplane or with ground equipment, was kept open, which made 
possible a good adaptation to the actual situation. Even the disk fertilizer 
spreader D385 can be incorporated in this system properly for the first nitro- 
gen application. Since this fertilizer applicator is set for a working width 
of 5m, it is necessary to move once over the travel lanes and once between 
the two adjacent travel lanes. The exact system of movement can be supported 
by directional indicators. It must be considered that the outer disk has 

its application amount reduced by 50% since otherwise a double amount of the 
fertilizer would fall upon a strip 1 m wide. In the case of the second N 
application the application can be carried out successfully from the travel! 
lanes with the centrifugal fertilizer spreaders DO28/4 (Table 2). 
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Figure 1. Frequency distribution of the track distances with the application 
of N fertilizer and pesticides grain fields without directional 


aids. 
Key: 


Frequency 

N-Fertilizer application, separation: 9.20 m (222 measurements) 
Pesticides application, separation: 18.40 m (548 measurements) 
Increasing portion of overlaps 

Theoretical working width 

Increasing portion of missed spots 
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On the VEG Plant Production Schwaneberg an application of various pesticide: 

is often carried out on the grain fields, particularly also in the later 
stages of development of the cereals. The travel lanes permit the successful 
use of pesticides spraying equipment even with plant growth of 40 cm and 
higher in the grain fields. That is quite decisive for aimed pesticides appii- 
cations. A precise agreement of travel lanes and applications technology 

is, however, unconditionally necessary. Accordingly, the ridge drill A202 

in the T890, which has a working width of 9.20 m, was set for 9.0 @ and pre- 
cisely adjusted to the working width of 18.0 @ of the K20/15. 


In order to be able to adapt the 6 @ ridge drill into the system, on the VEG 
Plant Production Schwaneberg the guide lane method was selected, whereby a 
track is installed permanently in the machine center. Then during pesticides 
application it is driven alternately with the right or left wheel, respective- 
ly, in every third lane. The tracks are then used constantly as the direction- 
al aid for the following tasks. 


Experience on the LPG Plant Production Thiessen 


The LPG Plant Production Thiessen cultivates mainly sandy soils. About two 
thirds of the grains fields are planted with winter rye. in the autumn of 
1984 travel lanes were sct at a distance of 18.4 m (Table 1) on 3,650 ha 
winter cereals. That is about 90% of the fields planted with grain. 


The work with travel lanes on the LPG Plant Protection Thiessen begins in 
the workshop prior to sowing. Here the ridge drills before the beginning 
of the season are tested for suitability and adjusted precisely. Also the 
equipping of the ridge drills with travel lane switches was carried out. 
While they were in use, a running check on the machines was carried out by 
the operators. Special attention was paid to the lane measurements as wel! 
as the firm seating of the ploughshare. This is of great importance becaus: 
of the great stone content of many fields in order to avoid later wrong Gir- 
ection. 


For the chemical fertilization operations in cereals the truck W50 LAZ with 
low pressure tires ND 16-20 is used almost exclusively. For this reason the 
travel track gauge was set at 1,950 am corresponding to the operationai con- 
ditions. In order to reduce the damage to the soil during planting, the Z7T30 
tractors, which pull the ridge drills A202 in the T890, are fitted with doub!l: 
tires. As a result of the double tires the track gauge for the tractor fits 
the track gauge of the truck W50. Even the support wheels of the T890 were 
widened to this measure. Thereby it is assured that the pre-emergence treat- 
ment with soil herbicides against redtop can be safely carried out in th 


18 m grid systen. 


In the case of necessary cultivation measures in the spring the operator 
work with a 10 m wide linkage as follows: 


They drive once on the travel liane and once on the firm ground between ‘te 
travel lanes. Even with the application of the first dosage of N (nitroger 
fertilizer! as well as in the case of the stone gathering this system car 
be used successfully. 
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For the application of the second nitrogen dosage the ACZ [Agrochemical 
Center] is inclined to use well granulated calcium ammonium nitrate primarily 
for fertilization with ground equipment (D035) since only with such fertilizer 
passages can a working width of 16 m@ be assured with still acceptable quali- 
ties of spraying. All the other applications and urea are spread by crop 
Guster. At present too a procedure for fertilizing with liquid nitrogen using 
ammonia urea solution is being tried out on a part of the winter rye fields. 
Accordingly, a working width of 18 = can be guaranteed by the use of the pest- 
icides technology. 


The synchronization of the track gauge of the sowing technology with the fer- 
tilizing and pesticides technology provides a safe and on track movement of 
the truck W50 LAZ during all the following operations. This leads to the 
physical relief of the driver, reduces the resistance to rolling of the truck 
with repeated lane use, and increases the uniformity of the fertilizer appli- 
cations. Slipping and sticking of the drive wheels of the spreader are re- 
duced. In the interest of the reduction of soil damage the trucks, however, 
should receive at all times only as much of a load of fertilizer or pesticides, 
respectively, as is absolutely necessary for the technological completion 

of the task. 


The extension of the rim at the edge of the field meets this requirement. 


During harvesting the portions of the residual beds could be reduced signifi- 
cantly through the utilization of the travel lanes on the one hand and on 

the other the rows of straw are laid in straight lines. This worked favorably 
on the performance of the straw baling machines and the reduction of the 
losses during baling. 


PHOTO CAPTIONS 


Figure 1. The ridge drill combine A202/T890 is suited well for the install- 
ation of travel lanes (travel tracks) separated by 9 or 18 m. The track gauge 
of the rear support wheels of the T 890 is matched thereby to the travel track 
gauge in a practical manner. The reequipment is carried out according to 

the technical documentation of the VEB Kreis Plant for Agricultural Technology 
Guestrow, Site 2501 Karow. 


Figure 2. Through the additional construction of travel track switches on 
the ridge drills the installation of travel lanes is made easier when the 
travel lane distance comes to double or triple the working width of the ridge 
Grill. The photo shows a section of the automatic travel lane switch from 
the VEB Advance Combine, Operating Section Bernburg, for the ridge drill com- 
bine A202/T8690. 


Figure 3. The tracks left by the rear support wheels of the T8690 can already 
be used before the growth of the grain as a good direction aid for the rolling 
down the seed or the pre-emergence treatment with herbicides. 


Figure 4. The working in travel lanes provides a regular application of the 


ridge drills and their constant control during sowing. Thereby 4 sure recog- 
nition of the travel lanes is provided and direcitonal errors are avoided. 
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Figure 5. Travel lanes make possible a sure adherence to the working width 
even with the complex application of pesticides technology. 


Figure 6. With a travel lane gauge of 1,800 am tractors as well as the truck 
W50 LA/Z can be used for fertilizing and pesticides operations. For the use 
of the truck W50 LA/Z in winter cereals from Feekes Stage 6 (Zadok Stage 31) 

on resistant ground a reequipment of the truck with high pressure tires corres- 
ponding to the innovative proposal of Querfurt (45b-2a2-014/004) or the doci- 
mentation of the VEB Equipment ACZ, Construction Technology Service Schaf- 
staedt, is possible. In this case the loading is to be reduced by 1.5 or 

2.0 tons, respectively, so that priority should be given to the divided pro- 
cedure with turn about at the edge of the field. 


Figure 7. Established travel lanes make also possible the application of 
fertilizer or pesticides during the advanced stage of growth of Che plants. 
The use of cultivator tires, plant diverters, and undercoating on the machines 
is thus practical in order to reduce to a minimum plant injury. 


Figure 8. Without the establishment of travel lanes this kind of picture 
of tracks is found after numerous crossings of the field after the harvest. 
Unfotunately such fields are still no rarity. They should, however, soon 
belong to the past. 


12466/ 12955 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


IMPROPERLY APPLIED FERTILIZER RESULTS IN DEFICIENT CROP YIELD 
East Berlin DEUTSCHE SAUERNZEITUNG in German Vol 26 No 13 29 Mar 85 5 


\Report on interview with Dr. Klaus Kampfe and Dr. Lothar Hannusch at th 
Institute for Fertilizer Research, Leipzig-Potsdam, by Georg Martin; date 
of interview not given) 


(Excerpts] Georg Martin: Working with the concept of highest yields in 
many places has led to the fact that apparent errors in fertilization have 
become rarer. Now and again, however, the technological “stripe diseases" 

is found. Actually, how does this affect the yield? 

Dr. Klause Kempfe: Very negative. If the errors in fertilizing have already 
become evident, then it can cost the cereal growers up to 10 dt grain per 
hectare. They even suffer still more when the plants are later piled upor 
the rows supplied with too much nitrogen. Indeed those errors also that 
remain hidden iimit the yield. They appear with spray precision of 15 to. 
percent iwith it the quadratic deviation from the average is characterized; 
the ideal value is thus zero). Winter cereals react then depending upon the 
nitrogen dosage with a one to five percent lower yield. Accordingly, the 
conclusions from this can be only to distribute the fertilizer in such a 
manner that each plant receives at its root region the same amount as closely 
as possible. 


Georg Martin: What is required from a good spray pattern? 


Dr. Klaus Kampfe: For this there is a Technical Center standard. According 
to this the quantity per hectare may not deviate by more than five percent 
and the spray precision not exceed the value by more than 15 percent. If 
the fertilizer is supposed to fall upon the field like a well-woven veil, 
the equipment must be tested more often and if necessary, adjusted anew. 


That the spray attachment D 035 can operate very precisely is illustrated 
by the curve in Figure 1. This is shown by the evident flat slope at the 
sides. In this manne> during fertilization the conditions are good for an 
even overlapping along the sides. 


In contrast Figure 2 shows a very poor spray precision (45 percent). Most 


of the inorganic fertilizer was deposited in the area along the line of travel. 
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Figure 1. Distribution of inorganic fertilizer with a very well adjusted 


f 
centrifugal disk sprayer 


a. Application rate 

b. Composite spray 
of 10 m 

c. Working width 

d. Spray width 


urve, spray precision within 4.5% with a spray width 


An application of 130 kg/ha in such a case can be distributed during one run 
that in places 50, but also at times, 250 kg can be found. Winter barley, 
depending upon the type of soil, responds to this with a reduced yield of 
2./ to 3.1 dt/ha. 


Georg Martin: Which technical and organizational conditions must be provided 
by the ACZ / Agrochemical Center/? 


Dr. Lothar Hannusch: The technical-functional reliability of the construction 
groups must be acknowledged, the sprayer properly adjusted, and expertly 
serviced. Moreover this means the maintenance or consideration, respectively, 
of the physical characteristics of the fertilizer (granule size, moisture, 
density). In the well organized ACZ the sprayer of the collective is handed 
over to the workshop of the spray brigade with a quality certification. With 
this it guarantees, for example, a number of revolutions for the centrifugal 
disk of 1,000 revolutions per minute (plus or minus 100) as well as their 
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synchronization (plus or minus 3 mm), the symmetry of the conveyer (plus or 
minus 3 mm) as well as the metering valve (plus or minus 5 mm) and the para- 
llelism of the valve rubber (plus or minus 2 mm). If these tolerances are 
not maintained, even with precise, connected traveling on the field, spray 
errors arise. 
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Figure 2. Distribution of inorganic fertilizer with a badly adjusted sprayer 
afflicted with technical defects 


a. Application rate 

b. Composite spray curve, spray precision within 45% with a spray width 
of 10m 

c. Working width 

d. Spray width 


Moreover the possibility for testing the spray precision must be acknowledged. 
For this purpose the rear axles of the vechicle are raised so that the drive 
wheels can turn freely (with urea at least 200 m come to 61 revolutions; in 
the case of ca)cium ammonium nitrate 100 m require 30.5 revolutions of the 
tire ND 16.20). The five adjustment stages needed for the application pattern 
are to be derived for each N fertilizer and each sprayer attacment. The 

rate of application table set up in this manner belongs to the machine and 
cannot be transferred to any other. If the conditions change, the rate of 
application table must be properly adjusted. 


Georg Martin: How can the driver himself have an effect on the spray accuracy? 


Dr. Lothar Hannusch: Our vehicles cover daily 60 to 80 hectares. The mechanic 
must take into account accordingly a relatively high rate of wear on the parts 
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already mentioned. In particular he has to adjust the delivery funnel in 
such a manner that a great spray precision is achieved. For this purpose 
the proper test equipment is necessary. Spray guides and delivery funnels 
must bc cleaned daily. Moreover it means keeping the number of revolutions 
of the spray disk within the prescribed range. If it is really too high, 

a “coffee mill effect" is obtained. The fine granule portion increases; 

in contrast the working width decreased. A too small number of revolutions 
causes the covering in the middle of the sprayed surface to be too thin. For 
reason we recommend according to an innovative proposal from the ACZ Gross- 
Steinberg ("Stationary Test Platform") near Leipzig that they be tested with 
the truck tachometers. 





Georg Martin: What is the particular responsibility of the driver on the 
field? 


Dr. Lothar Hannusch: The retention of the spray widths and a precise con- 
nected travel no missed spots. This is difficult whenever the agricultural 
center did not lay down travel lanes. Investigations show that there even such 
great tolerances such as those of plus or minus 1 m can be held to only 70 
percent. With travel lanes the operator achieves not only a higher quality 
of application; he also damages fewer plants which pays off with an increased 
harvest of 1 to 2 GE/ha GE = grain units. Accordingly, in countries with 
intensive cereals production travel lanes are found on about 80 percent of 
the fields-- in the GDR, unfortunately, only about 20 to 50 percent. 


If they are lacking, then the driver orients himself using experience by the 
estimation of the working width according to fixed points in the cabin (mirror 
edge, windshield wipers, etc.). The orientation aids should be measured 
exactly during the preparative period for the spray campaign for each spray 
vehicle so that with typical working widths secure points of reference are 
available. 


Georg Martin: Certainly one may not travel too rapidly as well? 


Dr. Lothar Hannusch: But also not too slowly. Especiaily small applications 
at a working speed below 8 km/hr at which the scraper chain transports the 
material only by jerks are applied irregularly. On the contrary a too high 
speed (avove 20 km/hr) leads to the fact that above all the fine portion of 
the fertilizer whirls around behind the vehicle and is deposited in concen- 
trations. The optimum is a speed of 12 to 16 km/hr. 


Naturally the wind must also be observed. If it really comes from the front, 
it squeezes the fertilizer spray, and so the working width becomes smaller. 
In the case of a wind from the rear that comes in under the spray which then 
expands. If it blows in from the side, the spray half facing the wind gets 
too little. Since in any case the spray quantity also changes with the work- 
ing width, the maximum wind velocities allowed are 6 m/sec for urea and 
ammonium sulfate along with 8 m/sec for calcium ammonium nitrate which must 
be observed. Based upon the possible damage, regular side winds naturally 
are not so critical as strong gusts. 
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Georg Martin: It is then possible to eliminate the tech ui stripe diseast 
from the fields. 

Dr. Klaus Kempfe: Yes, possible and necessary. for we ld then achieve 
higher yields without having to use more inorganic fertilizer, diese! fuel, 


r man-hours for them. 


lz 44€ / ] 2955 
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STATE SECRETARY ON AIMS OF SEVENTH 5-YEAR PLAN 
Budapest NEPHADSEREG in Hungarian No 44, 2 Nov 85 p 6 


[Interivew with Dr Janos Hoos, State Secretary of the National Planning Bureau; 
date and place not specified] 


[Text] Boosting the economy, improving social care is of 
interest to the society. Therefore all of society is 
interested in the question what ways and means will be or 
can be determined by the seventh five-year plan to achieve 
anticipated more vigorous economic development. In general, 
within five years what opportunities are we given by our 
productive capacity? These questions, among others, were 
discussed by the National Assembly in its last session, in 
the debate about the 5-year plan of the government. What 
kinds of conditions await us in the near future? Dr Janos 
Hoos, State Secretary of the National Planning Bureau. 


[Question] You said at the last congress of economists that in the Seventh 
5-Year Plan period the adaptation of Hungarian economy to the changes in 
world economy must be accelerated, and that this is a condition not only of 
the balance but also of the development and growth of Hungarian economy... 
If this condition is fulfilled, can we anticipate any radical changes in 
economic policy or more vigorous economic growth? 


[Answer] Our goal in economic policy is to change over to a new, but not 
radically new, course of growth. Of our earlier tasks there remains the 
improvement of the balance of payments, its consolidation, reducing the net 
total of debts. However, the more vigorous economic growth we must achieve 
not by expanding our energy sources in number but by better utilizing the 
ones we have, for example, by increasing production and tool efficiency, by 
exporting and marketing more competitive goods corresponding to the given 
demands of the market. All this means that we must increase the export of 
products intended for the markets with non-ruble accounting, while import 
coming from there can be expanded to an extent greater than it was in the 
earlier period. And on the markets with ruble accounting we can increase our 
export proportionately essentially equal to that of the increase in import. 
We cannot speak of a spectacular acceleration or growth of economic 
development. That is not possible. First of all, because at present 
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Hungarian economy is capable of efficiency and of growth oriented toward the 
market only to a relatively modest extent. As against the annual not quite 
2 percent average of the Sixth 5-Year Plan our national income can only grow 
by about 3 percent annually between 1986-1990. 


[Question] Can we also realistically count on changes promoting our growth 
according to the information coming from the world market, from the arenas of 
world economy? 


[Answer] From the point of view of our country's external economic relation- 
ships and foreign trade the economic cooperation with the COMECON countries is 
the most important. Our discussions about coordinating plans are essentially 
finished. As a result of reconciling the plans with each other, in our 
export there will be, for example, some reduction in the ratio of machine- 
industry products, while that of the light-industry and agricultural articles 
will increase. In order to increase our import of energy-intensive and raw 
materials we will participate in foreign investments, e.g., in the Soviet 
Union, in opening up natural gas and iron ore deposits. All the plan- 
coordinating agreements are a necessary basis for our reaching the goals of 
our plan. There are, however, several points of uncertainty on the non-ruble 
markets, In contrast to the critical situations, to the explosion-like 
commercial and financial changes of the past few years we can count on better 
balanced relationships. In capitalist world economy a moderate development 
cycle can be expected. Predictably demand for the technologically most modern 
material and energy saving products will be on the increase, although the 
market for reliable, middling quality, relatively less expensive goods will 
remain. In sum, an average 3 to 35 percent annual growth in export can be 
realistic. In the structure of our exports decisive changes musi occur, 
because we can only reach these goals by dynamically increasing the export 

of processing and machine industry products above all. This means novel 
tasks compared with the earlier 5-year plans. Concerning the growth, it is 
the agricultural goods, basic materials and half-finished goods that must be 
replaced by more competitive wares representing a higher processing level, 
And it is obvious that it is more difficult to break into the world market 
with products representing modern technology than with traditional ones. We 
are counting on better marketing possibilities for pharmaceuticals, pesti- 
cides, various cosmetic articles, vehicles, machine-tools, electronics 
products and evwergy producing equipment, The tasks of light industry will 
also greatly increase on both markets. 


[Question] What tasks does the more vigorous growth of our economy mean ivr 
the branches of national economy? 


{Answer} Every branch plays an important role in creating the national 
income, but the points of gravity will shift. Compared to earlier years 
industry will have a special significance. This is important, because 
agriculture--for the reason, among others, that the world market prices of 
its products show an unfavorable trend--cannot undertake the role of the 
pulling branch that would assure the dynamics of the growth. Neither is it 
an easy task here to maintain the level of export and domestic production and 
to raise it as planned. For this reason industry, especially our enterprises 
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producing the goods mentioned in connection with the export goals, must also 
greatly contribute to fulfilling our tasks with competitiveness and suitable 
market performance. 


[Question] You mentioned that, besides keeping the situation balanced, 
reducing the total net debt is one of the most important tasks of our national 
economy. Thus you do not agree with some economists, especially with those 
who suggest speeding up growth without paying attention to our realistic and 
efficient export-import possibilities or, rather, to the debit of the foreign- 
trade balance demands, Why? 


[Answer] First of all, because, for example, it is possible to debate when 
preparing the year-long plans about the extent of moderating our debt. But 

it is not debatable that the sum of our debts must be reduced. This is the 
fundamental requirement for our being judged favorably on the international 
money market, that is, for our continued ability to receive credit to 

continue our economic activities. What is more, our creditors must also see 
that we use the credits we took out not for consumption beyond our means 

but for investments expanding production and increasing efficiency, furnishing 
thereby a production basis for paying off our debts. 


[Question] The economic, financial and organizational conditions are impor- 
tant elements of implementing the 5-year plan. On the basis of these, what 
kind of economic environment will surround the economic organizations? 


[Answer] We determine the conditions of economic activities obviously in 
accordance with the already started further development of the economic 
mechanism, the goals of the national economy plan, the programs of centrally 
developing the economy and societal action. And, of course, we stimulate the 
implementation of these with financial preferences and central support, 
among others. This goes for all of those who take part in implementing the 
planned programs manufacturing pharmaceuticals, pesticides and intermediate 
oil products; socio-economic use of electronics, housing supply; helping 
economically backward areas to catch up. Here, too, we have the fundamental 
goal of promoting more vigorous economic growth to further our economic 
development. 


[Question] The question which has been considered the most crucial one for 
a long time is: How are incomes developing, i.e., to what extent will 
enterprises revenues be centralized? 


[Answer] We are trying to reduce the extent of centralization. But precisely 
this extent is determined by the demand of economic policy that the total debt 
of the country must be moderated. The financial means for doing so must be 
produced and saved, and in this the enterprises have an eminent role. In the 
next plan period, however, we are also counting on the possibility that it will 
not be necessary to increase the pace of reducing debts, so that the extent 

of centralization will not have to be increased, either. We are also trying 

to reduce the tax burdens of those who are serving our most fundamental 
economic goals, as exception to the average-level centralization extent. That 
is, they should be able to have greater financial means for their developments 
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and personal incomes. Thus by the end of the Seventh 5-Year Plan, the 
intense load on the enterprise resources might moderate. It is important 
to stress, however, that, in harmony with the income production of the 
national economy and the reduction of the total debt, we can only gradually 
implement this idea. 


[Question] The income-producing ability of the national economy obviously 
determines the conditions of our lives, our standard of living. Thus, what 
can we anticipate in the next half of this decade? 


[Answer] In the Seventh 5-Year Plan period we can certainly count on having 
our living conditions improve as compared to the earlier period. According 
to our possibilities established in the course of the planning process, 
between 1986-1990 we can reach about 5-percent growth in real incomes. 
Improvements may occur in the housing supply, in public health, in schooling, 
in social policies. We are also planning to preserve the real value of a 
significant portion of the pensions, family supplements, and state support 
for child care. Of course, the impact of our activities of this character 
won't be spectacular, either. We cannot anticipate any radical improvement 
in our living conditions, neither can the results be spectacular in every 
layer of society. Our goal is to improve the situation ef those layers of 
society which live under most difficult circumstances, such as people living 
on small pensions, young people establishing families. Our goals are also 
served by the socially more equitable, newer tax-policy regulations, by the 
distribution and utilization of the financial means from the national tudeet. 
It is important that these ideas or, rather, the goals of the S-<vear «lan 
coming into effect now should not merely remain the “main ideas” of the 
experts since, after all, their implementation serves equally the interests 
of our national economy and national defense--and thus every citizen of the 
land. 


12772/9435 
CSO: 2500/92 
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HUNGARY 


STATE SECRETARY DISCUSSES PRICE SYSTEM 
Budapest MAGYAR HIREK in Hugarian Wo 21, 12 Oct 855 pp 12-13 


[interview with Dr Bela Szikszay, state secretary and president of the Bureau 
of Materials and Prices by Gyorgy Halasz: “An Inexpensive Country; A Journey 
Around Prices, Wages and Living Conditions") 


[Text] I got hold of a UN pamphlet recently. It was not a document, nor a 
report; it was a ind of a guide for officers of the world organization. It 
examined which member countries are the cheapest for diplomats. Hungary was 
among those on top of the list. Are we indeed inexpensive? It is not likely 
that the Hubngarian citizen, living on a fixed salary, would say yes after his 
usual weekend shopping. So what are our prices like? 


[Question] According to the UN we are a very inexpensive country, and indeed 
it must be so. If somebody comes here, say, from the United States, he can 
live very well on his hourly wages. But if we were to take our salaries in 
forints, say, to Vienna, we could hardly get by there. What is the basis for 
this contradiction, and what are its proportions? 


[Answer ) Whether Hungary is cheap or not is experienced aifferently by the UN 
officer, the tourist or the domestic population. I think this depends on two 
things. Une factor is the exohange rate, the forint's relationsnip to otner 
currencies, and the other is the price structure. Both have fairly 
substantially changed over the past years. On the one hand we have eliminated 
the dual exchange rate according to which we applied an exchange rate for 
tourists and another one for coagmerce. We had this duality in the past 
because the subsidization of a number of products was such that we had to 
evaluate the forint that the tourist received for his schilling or dollar 
differentiy from the money used in commercial transactions. This step 
involved the appreciation in value of foreign currencies. in the past we paid 
about 20 forints for a dollar; now we pay over 50. 


[Question] As a result, shopping tourisa on the western border nas becose 
popular. 


[Answer] Indeed. I would like to add, though, that the change in the exchange 


rate has adversely affected Hungarian tourists as traveling abroad has becose 
more expensive for them. it did not cut down on travel, but the result has 
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been that only the gost well-to-do strata can afford regular trips abroad. 
Incidentally, from the available foreign currencies Hungarian tourists, in 
general, live considerably less well than at howe. This is infivenced by the 
price structure of given counties as well. While for instance an American or 
Western European tourist dines and avails hiagself of services at a very 
favorable rate, the same for a Hungarian tourist in the West is rather 
expensive. I would like to mention that, among others, these sacrifices are 
consciously gade in order to increase our incoge from touriss. Let us assume 
that somebody in Austria has an hourly wage of 100 schillings and buys a movie 
ticket, say, for 50 schillings... 


{Question} You can hardly get a good ticket for this money these days. 


[Answer] It does not matter. For the sake of simplicity let us stay with it. 
If 1 compare the average Hungarian wage to the price of a movie ticket here, 
that is, if we figure with a wage of around 30-40 forints and a ticket of 
about 15-20 forints, the ratio is sigilar. in contrast, if the Hungarian 
tourist exchanges his forints into schillings this will mean that while the 
Austrian tourist coming to Hungary can buy eight sovie tickets for an hour's 
wage, the Hungarian tourist can buy one ticket for four hours’ work. 


(Question) Does this also sean that Hungarian labor is s0 weak? 


[Answer) Wo. Naturally, Hungarian labor is weaker, because wages have to 
reflect the basic differences that exist in the productivity of labor and 
general organization. But we cannot just compare wages, as in figuring wages 
we consider here that many products and services are much cheaper in Hungary. 
Among others, rent and local transportation are less expensive and education 
and nealth care are free. We consider pensions, too, when determining 
Hungarian wages and no doubt these factors are considered in Austria as well. 
Therefore we cannot say that the differences in wages are all due to 
differences in productivity and organization. These are factors, but we also 
consider domestic price conditions. This is why a Hungarian citizen and a 
foreigner have different feelings about whether something is expensive or 
cheap. 


[Question) Let us return for a minute to the general system of prices. How 
is this system different from, say, that of three decades ago? 


[Answer] There are few co tegories of the economy that have gone through such 
big changes as price. Thirty years ago we had a totally isolated domestic 
price system based on Hungarian production costs and independent of worid 
prices. Since then we have institutionally introduced the influence of 
international prices on domestic manufacturers’ prices. This process was no 
doubt helped by the price explosion that occurred in the first part of the 
seventies. 1 am thinking of energy sources. Today companies buy basic 
materials and energy for forints at the price level they would buy it on the 
capitalist world market. This is not only to make them see how expensive they 
are; but also because this system correctiy orients one to the right choice 
from among different variants of development, and it helps maximize efforts to 
save material and energy. We do not neglect the standpoint eituner that 
competitors purchase these products at the same price. Therefore through its 
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costs the Hungarian company is in a sigilar position to its foreign 
competitor. Another important change is that the price system has become muc! 
more flexible. The ratio of the so-called free prices, based on supply and 
demand, has increased. 


[Question] But if Hungarian prices have become to reflect world prices sore 
Closely -- as you just said -- how do you explain the contradiction you 
previously mentioned, that is, the big gifference between domestic and Western 
consumer prices? 


[Answer] In the course of changes we do not integrate our -.nsumer price 
system into the international price system. We are seif-suf"icient in basic 
food stuff and the cost conditions of the Hungarian agriculture fundamentally 
define prices. We deviate from these cost conditions in both directions. We 
veviate downwards primarily in the case of services as we want to make sure 
that everybody gets an equal chance in securing thes. Higher education should 
ve available to everybody. Or let us say medical attention should not depend 
on one's salary. We strongly subsidize cultural services as well, because we 
want to make the enjoyment of culture available to everybody. We would like 
to keep the price of basic food stuff at the level of cost. In this area we 
do not have sales tax. But we have introduced it for a number of other itens, 
like for toiletries for instance the sales tax is 11 percent. For clothes it 
is 22 percent, for tobacco, spirits, and luxury items such as fur and gold, 
state accumulation is even greater. The sales tax is high for automobiles and 
gasoline as well, although we Jo not consider these luxury items. So this is 
a differentiated policy of consumer prices, influenced by social 
considerations. 


I would like to add, though, that we wish to deterwine prices according to 
cost, as the goal is a reasonabie attitude on the consuger'’s part. Let me 
give an example. We subsidize drinking water. Somehow we have to indi cats 
that clean drinking water is very expensive to provide. Two years ago in 
Budapest a thousand liters of water was available for the price of on 
Szimfonia cigarette. Wo wonder people were wasting water. Our calculations 
revealed that the public’s water bill was 16 percent of the total cost. 


[Question] What is the situation in western countries? 


lAnsver) In western countries the sinimum charge would be at the level of 
cost. 


[Question) So here this would mean a sixfold increase? 


[Answer] Yes. We could not do this, but last year we doubled the price. 
Throughout the years and according to policies shaping the living standard we 
would like to raise the charge again, if it becomes possibie. We cannot 


indicate to the public that water is so incredibly cheap. 


[Question] In the final analysis, do prices act as agents of social policy or 
not? 


[Answer] It is very difficult to use prices for social stratific 
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consumption this was perhaps easier, say 30-50 years ago when we couls« ot 
cven meet basic needs. At that tise certain products were cheaper. Take 
Sausage 45 an example; we wanted to sake sure that everybody could have a 
satisfying weal out of this ordinary and rather poor quality product. This 
Was a distinct step of social policy. Today we cannot achieve this kind of 
result through prices. It is very interesting when an idea of social policy 
reverses itself. 


[Question] What do you sean by this? 


[Answer] Let me explain it. If 1 strongly subsidize the price of meat I 
favor the poor person. This sounds good, but is not true. If we look at meat 
consumption, the study will show us that the poor person eats less meat and 
the rich one will eat alot of it. This geans that in the end I would help 
the rich person more. I would give him greater, covert subsidy to add to his 
higher salary. Instead we are working towards isaplesgenting social policy 
through price conditions to a lesser degree. We prefer to provide financial 
help in the form of family subsidy, child support -- and subsidize only the 
kind of products that unequivocally help us achieve important social goas. it 
is obvious that baby clothes are only good for one thing; the child will get 
them. This is to say that price is a tool of social policy. in the sane 
vein, 4 small child's bed will be bought for an infant. But if 1 subsidize 
children’s furniture in general, I can miss wy target; this kind of furniture 
can be used to furnish various houses and vacation hoses. Of course one 
cannot prevent people from washing their cars with very expensive diapers. 
And they do it. Well, let them, what can we do. 


[Question] Along with the positive features the changes in the price system 
Gid have some negative consequences. I am referring to the substantial rise 
in prices. 


[Answer] Wo doubt. When we decided to follow the path of adjusting to world 
prices at least in tendency and cutting down on unwisely large subsidies the 
result was a strong rise in the price level. 


[Question] How big a rise? 
[Answer) Since 1979 consumer prices have risen by about 60 percent. 
[Question] This is rather substantial even just on an annual average. 


[Answer) indeed. it seriously tried the public's patience, wisdos and 
understanding. There were layers of society that were affected in the 
absolute sense of the word, as an increase in salary did not keep pace with 
the rise in prices. But | think we are done with the bulk and gost difficult 
aspects of necessary changes. We gradually lessen the inflationary pressure, 
but are saying that we still have to leave room for justified rises in prices. 
They are very painful, and the public remembers previous experiences: if we 
fix prices, if companies do not find it profitable to produce something, then 
the product will disappear, there will be a shortage, selection will be 
narrower, we will be able to follow fashion only from 4 distance, and S80 on. 
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And our public has gotten used to a normal replacement of products, and even 
though lagging somewhat behind, we can follow world fashion, quality, and 
other tendencies. The product selection is acceptable, and it would be a big 
mistake to cut down on it. I think this would try the public’s patience sore 
than a rise in prices. So I am saying that the public is capable of 
tolerating a decent, acceptable rise in prices, particularly if this rise is 
in hargony with a rise in income. 


[Question) What do you consider an acceptable level of price increase? 


lAnswer) I think it is around 3-4 percent. If we can couple this with a 5-6 
or 7 percent rise in incoge algost everybody wiil feel that the living 
standard stays at level, it even rises a little. 


(Question) Im the past it was frequently said that the inflation in socialiss 
is impossible. But now...Should I finish the question? 


lAnewer) Go ahead. It occurs to everyone, to visiting foreigners as well. 
When world prices change a reasonably thinking socialist country has no reali 
alternative other than reacting with prices. Of course, it can decide on the 
rate. it can shock society with a price increase or it can stretch it out in 
time. We chose the latter. Our price increase was not a spontaneous event, 
we knew that it had to happen and were seeking an acceptable rate. We have to 
mention that capitalist countries, too, were trying to avoid creating 
impossible situations for the population. 


Inflationary pressure is deeper, however. The price increase is just a 
symptom. I would say that inflation is the illness and price increase the 
fever. Ana we have to stop it, because this is a primary condition of 
recovery. But if we only push down the (aver the cause of the illness wiil 
not be eliminated, 


Inflationary pressure is the disorder of the economic mechanissa, the 
disintegration of supply and demand, and tension in the structure. in 
Capitalist countries this resulted in phenomena like wide scale price 
increases, unemployment and the bankruptcy of a great many companies. As far 
as jobleseness is concerned, we find it totally alien in our socialist 
society. 


[Question) While we are urging the faster liquidation of companies that do 
not produce effectively, and a break with rigid processes... 


[Answer | The emphasis here is not on bankruptcy, out on change. we 
dismantled a number of rigid or unjustifiably large companies in order to make 
them sore adaptive and independent. We are trying to use the capabilities of 
socialism in order to consciously develop corporate organization. If a 
company has to go bankrupt, if an activity has to be stopped, then we should 
quickly and consciously transfer production factors, the labor force, sachines 
and material to other, more effective areas. We do not negate the process, 
only the form that sees the solution in bankruptcy. It is not the bankruptcy 
that is important out change, and we have to accept change as well. Bul <« 
and I would like to emphasize this again <-- change cannot involve 4 phenomenon 
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like unemployment that is alien to the thinking of socialism, numiliates man's 
dignity, humanity and security, and breaks him. Poverty is not merely the 
lack of money, and unemployment is not merely the lack of a job, but a 
distorted life style that fundamentally affects one's character and relation 
to society. We create total employment that we would like to combine with 
even more efficient employment. Although we know that security established in 
this way gives up the production incentive of unemployment, but it is 
customary to say: for the sake of more goodness we have to accept a few ills. 


[Question] We started with cheapness and through some complicated topics 
arrived at the basic issues concerning the Hungarian economy. Sir, I thank 
you for the conversation and the economic "journey." 


[Chart on following page) 
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Here and at the Western Neighbor's 
THE PURCHASING POWER PARITY OF THE FORINT awD SCHILLING 
FOR SELECTED ITEMS AND SERVICES IN 1984 








Item Units in Austria In Hungary Hungarian 
wen nn nnn = - - - = -- == -- In Forints Price Level 
In Shillings In Forints if Austrian 
Price = 100 
White 
Bread kg 18.10 42.20 7-20 17 
Flour kg 12.50 29.10 8.00 27 
Sugar kg 13.40 31.20 22.50 72 
Milk liter 12.50 29.10 6.00 21 
Eggs each 2.80 6.50 2.50 38 
Coffee kg 101.90 237.00 441.00 186 
Pork kg 100.80 234.90 109.00 46 
Beef kg 130.20 303.40 115.00 38 
Apples kg 20.90 48.70 13.40 28 
Bananas kg 18.10 42.20 47.00 111 
Potatoes kg 6.80 14.00 8.20 56 
Wine 
(Quality) liter 28.30 65.90 57.70 87 
Subway 
Ticket each 14.00 32.60 1.00 3 
Train 
Fare 50 km 68.00 158.00 43.00 27 
Movie 
Ticket each 52.00 121.00 15.00 12 
Haircut & 
Shampoo 
For Men 186.00 4343.40 50.00 11 
Museum 
Ticket each 30.00 69.90 5.00 7 
Newspaper each 6.00 14.00 1.40 10 
Gasoline liter 12.00 28.00 20.00 71 
Hotel 
Category B 
Single w/ 
Bath night 500.00 1165.00 970.00 83 
12929/ 12366 
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HUNGARY 


EMPLOYMENT, WORK-FORCE PROBLEMS, SOLUTIONS WEIGHED 
Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian i7 Oct 85 p 7 
{Article by Csaba Vertes: "Winners and Losers") 


{Text] Many people believe that the fluctuation of the work force has reached 
impermissible proportions and that it is economically irrational: instead of 
planned and directed mobilization the conditions on the manpower market are 
still dictated by the "sgigrating birds." Further: the number of people 
working in plants with a lasting deficit is not decreasing, indeed, the hunger 
for manpower in these uneconomical places of production is un-changed. It is 
(also) for this reason that the dynamically developing, profitable enterprises 
do not get enough employees. Further: the structurai manpower shortage 
continues to cause graver and graver problems. The manpower problems of, for 
example, mining, metallurgy, the transportation industry and certain branches 
of light industry are not eased despite all central efforts to the contrary. 
And the perhaps gravest accusation: the pieces of modern production 
equipment, purchased at a high price, are--because of manpower shortage--not 
fully utilized, while many more than permissible work with obsolete machinery. 
And finally: leaving one's vocation or, rather, working in a job not suited 
to one's training (incongruence) is becoming more and more characteristic. 


Manpower Traffic of Physical Workers in Some Branches 


Branch Year Entering Leaving Balance 
Mining 1982 11,201 9,497 + 1,704 
1983 11,972 10, 341 + 1,631 
Metallurgy 1982 7,991 8,126 - 135 
1983 8,202 8,287 - BS 
Transportation 1982 47,345 46,690 + 655 
1983 40,508 47,867 + 2,641 


Light industry 1982 47,545 68, 301 ~20,750 








Let us look now, with some intention to find the causes, at the above 
problem,s, voiced since time immemorial and repeated in recent times more and 
more loudly. It is very true that in the past ten years--as the State Bureau 
for Wages and Labor has established--on the average every sixth person has 
changed his working place. Among the unskilled the fluctuation is nearing 
critical proportions: every year half of the total number changes places. It 
is also true that this motion is hardly characterized by any kind of centrally 
decided consciousness: behind scarcely 3 percent of all place changes can the 
employers’ intention be discovered, yet can we say that the working-place 
changes carried out upon private initiative are all of them irrational 
economically? That is, can we accuse with the earlier passion the "migrating 
birds" unable to appreciate their working place, and can we suspiciously point 
to that economic environment which, 30 they say, favors only these migrating 
birds? Wording the question differently: why don't we realize that also the 
manpower movement initiated by the eaployees is wotivated by some kind of 
economic rationale? 


Dr Gyula Pulay, associate of the State Bureau for Wages and Labor: “if tne 
more profitably working enterprises, capable of more dynamical development, 
can hire people on conditions more favorable than the average, then manpower 
will flow to these organizations also on its own initiative. Accordingly, the 
fundamental effort of regulating the economy has been and remains that the 
organizations working more profitably should be able to give higher earnigs 
and better social care to their workers. It is a different question--and the 
shortcomings of the flow of manpower originate in part from this fact--that 
profitability often does not exactly express the usefulness of a given 
activity for the national economy." 


It is time to examine more closely which are the more important directions of 
the employees’ moving, that is, from where to where does manpower flow. Since 
we are past this point (see: "Where does it disappear?", FIGYELO No. 33, 
1985), let us only speak about the main points now. Contrary to all beliefs 
about it, indeed to the convinced statements of the leaders of large-scale 
industry, it can easily be proven that it is not the small enterprises that 
tap the work force of the large-scale state enterprises. One good reason for 
this is the fact that these small entrepreneurs are very cautious 
entrepreneurs. Most of them do not desire an independent existence but have a 
small enterprise only while keeping their primary working place. The experts 
of the Central Bureau of Statistics have also proved that the migration 
between the branches of the national economy is not characteristically 
unidirectional, either, because the eaployment structure of the individual 
branches is being built less and less on a single or just a few occupational 
groups. (While for example in agriculture the number of those having an 
expressly agricultural occupation is on the decrease, there is 44 increase in 
the ratio of experts in industry, transportation, etc.) 


Let us continue looking at the charges quoted in the introduction: in spite 
of all intentions and decisions to the contrary, the work force of the 
enterprises having a deficit because of their lastingly uneconomical activity 
does not decrease. In fact... 


Why should it decrease? There is no decision, principle, or regulation 
according to which those working in plants with a lasting deficit would have 
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to be fired. There is, on the other hand, a definitely circumscribed--but 30 
far in practice scarcely realizable--project concerning deficit-laden 
production, how it could be made economical or else be stopped. In this 
matter we could not enumerate even half a dozen examples, but who could demand 
accounts and why, why for example, say the Ganz-MAVAUW factory is not being 
depopulated from one month to the next? 


Dr Gyula Pulay: “What is characteristic is not at all that deficit-laden 
production uuust be maintained because of employment considerations. Much more 
characteristic is, unfortunately, that often things must be done to strengthen 
the ability of the losing enterprises to keep their work force, because the 
deficit-laden products of these enterprises are needed for increasing domestic 
supply or even export, they cannot be substituted for by something else." 


Let us have a look now at the intrinsic causes of the manpower shortage having 
a structural character. It should be realized at last that (also) in our 
country a forced adaptation process is going on among the employees. To be 
sure, one could invoke their pride and chide them for not liking to accept 
doing heavy physical work in bad conditions and in an unpleasant shift, but 
such lead-article slogans won't get us anywhere. One should also realize by 
now that the structure of the working place is lagging far and ever farther 
behind the elementary demands of the employees. To change this structure by 
mechanization, technological development, organization or improvement in the 
working conditions is not expressly the task of labor administrators. What 
the latter in the government can do--at most--is easing at any price the most 
burning problems by a possible raise in earnings or, rather, by improving the 
level of social benefits. And a good example for this is--despite all the 
accusations leveled against it--mining which was unequivocally the winner in 
the much-condeaned fluctuational wave. (See the table at the beginning). 
That mining, metallurgy, transportation and certain branches of light industry 
are even so beset by manpower problems? Yes, they are. But this is not 
because of the immeasurable fluctuation but because the problem of replacing 
young manpower is not solved. (In mining, for example, in 1983 the number of 
those taking a job for the first tine was 1027, and the decrease in the work 
force owing to retirements or deaths was 3660). In light industry the 
Situation is different. Only for a while is it a well-liked werking place for 
women, many of whom--especially after founding a family--'9ook around for a 
different, less exacting working place with better hours. 


Let us goon: leaving one's vocation, working ina job not suitable to one's 
training. This problem is characteristic above all among those with a high- 
school or university education, and the educational authorities should slowly 
begin to draw the obvious conclusions. The generally characteristic overly 
specialized vocational knowledge or, conversely, the complete lack of 
vocational training can beo-te a hindrance, and a more and more threatening 
one, to the desirable work-fcrce mobility-<-of course, only if also the 
transformation of the economic organization were to accelerate. One more 
thing about this: one of the indisputable results of the otherwise much 
disputed training of skilled workers is that in the past 20 years the ratio of 
those employed in work suitable to their training nas perceptibly improved 
among the skilled workers. 
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And the most serious charge concerning employment conditions: it is because 
of the general manpower shortage--for which many people unequivocally blame 
the fluctuation--that the most modern machinery and production equipment, 
which have high productivity, are idle or partially not utilized. May we ask: 
compared to what can this machinery and production equipment be called--just 
so, in general--"most modern" and “having high productivity?" Further: 
compared to what conditions, whes, can the products made on this machinery and 
equipment be qualified as modern and competitive? Further: why are we 
forgetting those warnings--which one hears so frequently elsewhere, on otner 
occasions and in other contexts--, according to which part--how great a 
part?--of our machinery and equipment believed to be “modern” are components 
of obsolete manufacturing technologies, and thus their operation is not 
necessarily economical? 


Once we are on this topic it is worth, by the way, to pursue it farther. If 
it is true that hardly any people work on relatively modern equipment and all 
the more on the old, obsolete ones, then who will explain and how that at the 
moment of deciding and approving a technical reconstruction or 1 larger 
investment the necessary retraining or training does not start, indeed not 
even a mapping of the manpower needs that can be expected does? Namely, the 
investors continue being uninterested in the opinions of the labor experts. It 
cannot be proved, only surmised: manpower is so cheap, even nowadays, that it 
is gore practical to have people work with old, obsolete machines than to 
replace people by indeed highly productive and, of course, prohibitively 
costly machines. And, since many enterprises are forced--because of the 
limitations of their possibilities of technological development--to think this 
way, and since the earning possibility when working with highly productive 
machines is not much higher than the average, either, the employees are not 
particularly attracted by the modern aachines. 


Then--realizing all this--what should be done? As to the work-force mobility, 
should we continue to abandon ourselves to private initiative and to the 
spontaneous fluctuation which can also be derived from an undeniable economic 
rationale, but is, as far as the goals of developing the economy are 
concerned, difficult to handle, after all? Or, if we don't, what system of 
instruments is needed to influence work-forwe mobility in a planned manner? 
The predecessor of the State Bureau for Wages and Labor, the now defunct 
Ministry of Labor, has already put down its still valid ideas in this matter. 
(See about this: FIGYELO Nos 23 and 24, 1979}. The experts of the State 
Bureau for Wages and Labor repeat now: 


--Only an educational system more open and flexible than today's is able to 
adapt itself to the fast-changing eed the econowy has for experts by giving 
the students an education utilizable in a wider range than the present one is. 
To re@ark: there are certain indications justifying the hope that the 
educational systea will be developed in such a direction, in fact we could 
already report in this connection an autonomous initiative, essentially 
independent from official educational policy. (FIGYELO No 38, 1985). 


--It is an encouraging start that the earlier system of manpower channeling 
which had an official character and was practically useless has been 
transformed into a kind of special service and that the personal and technical 
conditions of this service were created relatively fast. 
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--According to the theory valid in principle but questionable in practi: 
organizations working more profitably should be able to pay their employee 
more than the average. And, of course, they should also be able to sper aor 


On social care and on improving the working conditions. In case of a 
consistent realizatics of the theory--dependent largely upon the regulat 

System --the wandering of ganpower might immediately become more directed. 
(And what will happen in this case with the enterprises working without 
profit? The point of view of the State Bureau for Wages and Labor is: 


éa4traordinary and central directives concerning the individial occupationa, 
groups will play a role important for the time being but much smaller than 
is at present). 


e--In the wake of making the conditions of management stricter it is 
characteristic even nowadays that the enterprises are more and «ore holding 
back their efforts toward reserving manpower. To be sure, we cannot witness 
as yet larger-scale decreases in numbers or more significant inter-enterprise 


regroupings, but the practice of "let us retire him and not hire anybody in 
his place" is becoming more and more general. If management condition 

continue to become stricter--and if the system and the methods of directing 
the economy will be developed further--, we can expect the further unfolding 
of this process. Consequently, in the future tiie repeated putting to work of 
workers who have lost their original place of work might play a sore and mor 
important role in influencing the work-force mobility. Not only by Having Lo 
create--if necessary, with state support--new working places in certain areas, 
but--mainly--by extending the practice of retraining and developing its 
methods. 


12929/ 12772 
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NUNGARY 


EXTERNAL ECONOMIC SITUATION, INFLATION DISCUSSED 
Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET in Hungarian 5 Nov 85 p 5 


[Article by Istvan Hagel@ayer, Director of the Researci Institute for 
Financial Matters, PhD candidate: "Renewed Economy") 


[Text] Searching for the causes of the present inflation it does not seem 
impossible that it is the result of the economic policy of previous years -- 
and its justly made corrections -- that cause the undesirable side effects of 
inflation. And if this proves to be true, or partially true, it occurs to one 
whether suppressing inflation by any means will not go along with the slowdown 
of the correction process «: 4ith its halt. 


Accumulating Debt 


As a result of the 1978 price explosion on the world market the exchange 
ratios of our foreign trade deteriorated sharply. Therefore in order to 
Maintain our foreign trade balance we should have increased the volume of our 
export to the extent to which the price level of imported goods exceeded that 
of export products. This solution would have naturally decreased domestic 
product selection, and this would have pushed the price level up without 
changing the position of the owners of money. This is to say that following 
this road inflationary pressure would have appeared alres'» ‘n the seventies. 
But as everybody knows this is not what happened. (We «>w in that case we 
could not have achieved a perfectly balanced foreign tse). In the above 
time period economic management thought it necessary to gaintain the usual 
growth rate and to increase the living standard and investments. During those 
years this was made possible by ample international credit of which we availed 
ourselves gore and gore. 


And so it is understandable that our import regularly exceeded the increase in 
our export with the only exception occuring in 1975. We have to add that 
while the price of imported goods increased at a faster rate than we could 
raise the price for our products, the volume of import -- except for one year 
-- rose at a faster rate than we could widen our export. This is how the 
situation could develop in which the import surplus for 1978 reached 9.2 
percent of the value of the annual GNP. 
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the inflationary pressure “passed onto the future” had an accusulated effect, 
and this can only be lessened if the econosgy has, or can activate, very str 
counterbalancing sechanisss. 


Nobody would argue the positive changes in Hungary's fore... Ll situati 
But it would be a mistake to deny that the forced quick . svem@ent had 
several unfavorable results, and the dosestic foundations of this iaprovesent 
are still very shaky. Restricting isgport, for instance, caused disturbances 
in production relations. And the forced increase of export was accompanied by 
a deterioration in exchange ratios and a fast growing inflationary pressure. 
And our external situation can be considered unstable because it has not yet 
been established by iaproving the effectiveness of the product structure. 
This change could goderate domestic inflation in export as well. 


There is no doubt that the change of economic policy in 1979 was necessary. 
But because it was late, it could not set spectacular goais for itself. 
Because of the accumulated tension ‘t could unly attempt to straighten out the 
errors com@mitted in previous years. This is how restoring the external 
balance and keeping the living standard at level became prominent tasks. But 
given our product structure at a tige when our export capabilities were far 
beyond the igport needs of production, this was possible only by slowing down 
the previous rate of growth. 


This solution, this "putting on the breaks," can be considered as a method 
forced on us temporarily by our well-chosen goals. But it is also clear that 
Slow growth will lead to economic development and boom only if an accelerated 
change in the opinion of the world garket occurs regarding production and 
product structure. But this provess lagged well behind degands. ir other 
words, “slowing down" was successful, but “accelerating” was not. 


Particularly as a function of forced slow growth, the iagprovement of the 
external balance required a drop in domestic consugaption. As a result of 
companies’ unwillingness to save, intervention through the budget was 
inevitable and this meant stronger centralization of companies’ income. Other 
solutions did not even coge up, and in previous years nobody questioned the 
expediency of centralization. The budgetary “pressure” was further 
strengthened by the specter of our inability to pay our foreign debts. This 
is what lead to the gradual freezing of compulsory company reserves anu their 
acquisition later, to the levying of various dues and taxes that hindered the 
accumulation of reserves, and in general, to aaking production factors through 
taxation gore expensive. Wo matter how painful this process was for compenies 
and how auch disturbance this caused them, it would be a mistake to deny: 
under the given conditions this budgetary policy was the most suited to 
achieve our economic goals. 


A Function of Power Relations 


A common and reocouring criticisa is that raising the taxes -- through pissing 
thes on «-- contributed to « rise in aanufacturers’ prices. According to this 
view the taxation policy of this period fundamentally induced inflation. 
Manufacturers’ prices indeed rose, but let us add: between 1975 and 1979 theye, 
rose more slowly than consumer prices. It is true that in 1960-1961 the rate 
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of the increase for sanufacturers’ ices exceeded that of msuager prices, 
Sut during the next “ yea the pr ess reversed itself again. Sut w 
evaluating taxes and their role in this tige period we should keep in air 
that the factors of the price increase and its role in passing on the taxe 


> - 


nave not veen exam lnec. 


incidentally, it is easy t wee now the desire to pass On taxes 138 @ natura, 
reflex of every enterprising unit. jut success is a function of economi 
power relations. Passing | taxe innot be succeSaiui if the price deliors 
taxes was a balanced price; if the buyer can jose from among suppliers; if 
the Duyer nas no chance f passing the tak on Decause, A40ng Others, Keeping 
mis profitability, solvency, and his general econogioc position are in hi 
fundagental interest. The existence of these conditions is not typical in our 
econoay, that is, passing on a portion of taxes is indeed not out r th 


axes -- forcing 


question. Therefore the odjective of levying ¢t to gaxke a 


greater effort -- suffers. But this in itself does not question the validity 
9f tne objective, particuiariy since we do not nave others methods at it 
Jisposai. The above outlined situation points to the reation of maditions. 
ihe realization of our economic policy demgands the | ening of monopoly «and 
everything that is related t naxing “panies sore ensitive to bdDudgeting, 


inciuging the rea.isti jange [ incruptecy. 
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HUNGARY 


FOREIGN TRADE RESULTS IN FIRST THREE QUARTERS NOTED 
Budapest FIGYELO in Hungarian 31 Oct 85 p 9 
[Article by Gyorgy Pataki) 


(Text) In the first three quarters of the year the quantity of our exports 
exceeded last year's levels approximately as planned. At the sage time our 
iaports increased at a substantially faster rate than had been foreseen in the 
people's economy plan. 


The increase in non-ruble account exports accelerated somewhat in the past few 
months, though their quantity exceeded last year's first three quarter voluge 
by barely two percent. The modest increase came gainly from three areas: oil 
refining industrial products, wheat and public transport vehicles. 


Diminishing Exports 


Compared to its level of a year ago, the dollar grew stronger against the rest 
of the currencies. For this reason and because of a close to 1580 aillion 
dollar price iloss suffered in exports, the intrinsic worth of exports 
(expressed in dollars) in the first nine sonths remained substantially below 
that of the same period a year ago. Industry sore or less repeated its last 
year's performance, while food industry exports dropped by more than 100 
million dollars. 


Behind the unchanged levels of industrial exports there seea to be some 
positive and some negative factors. 


Metallurgical exports decreased by about 60 gillion dollars: one third due to 
a reduction in rolled steel exports and gore than one half as a result of 
fewer exports of aluminum products. 


Light industry exports have also dropped (by about 27 million dollars). For 
one third of this a lack of raw sateriais for the garment industry was to 
lame. Furniture exports nave shrunk because of prices too high for the 
quality offered and/or siaply poor quality. in soft leather goods both demand 
ang prices have dropped, while in shoes--according to orders on hand-<a 
relatively greater proportion was ieft over for the last quarter. 














These deficiencies were counterbalanced by greater perforgances in 
chesgical and gachine duilding industries. For increased exports in 
chegical industry, fossil oil derivatives (among othe~s, arogatics and olef 
products) were responsible. Four fifths of the increases in the agachine 
dbullding industry cage frog public transport vehicles: exports increased | 
20 @illion dollars, due to the fact that, by the end of Septeaber. th 
enterprises were able to geet a greater proportion than usual of their yearly 
compitsents. 





in the exports of foodstuffs, the food industry continued lagging by about 140 
million dollars behind those of the previous year, sostly because of a drop in 
prices and/or a reduction in exportable quantities (the latter hoids true 
mainly for pigs); the pluses in agricultural exports became possible because 
of a 6000-thousand-ton increase in wheat sales. (To be sure, tae price of 
wheat, too, dropped by about 6 percent). 


Energy Sources 


Convertidle account iaports increased considerably, mainly because iaportation 
of energy sources grew to sore than three tices the quantities originally 


s 


pianned, and gachinery iaports exceeded last year's oy 100 giliion dollars. 


While, of the energy sources just a year ago, only coke needed to be laported 
in iarger quantities, this year significant asounts of natural gas, heating 
oil, fossil o11 and coal had to be purchased in non-rubdle account sarkets. 
This account, so far, shows a balance of about 250 sillion dollars. 


A further one quarter of tne increase was the result of extra demand for spar 
parts. AGditional isports in agricultural products were essentially 
same value as the greater-than-planned seed corn requirements. 


in light industry products, too, 3 to 4 percent sore iaports were needed. 
This covered the raw gaterial requirements of the fast growing ruble accoun 
export (for exaaple, an additional six sillion dollars’ worth of itton was 
needed than iast year). in addition, dosgestic cogmerce, too, ordered 
considerably sore in shoes, «knitwear, stationery (imports in these itegories 
increased by 13 million dollars). 


At the same tige, the total valve f iaports decreased due to the fact that 
the prices of some of the iaportant iaport iteas became gore advantageous this 
year than they were ,ast year \stee. piate, piasticizing alconol, syntnet 


Ssiikx year, fertilizers, protein fodder, etc.) and because production has grown 


at a siower rate than planned. 


Making Up For Shortcosings 


Mudie acoounts exports «erew by ver ii percent in the first taree quarters i 
the year. within this sphere, exports ¢t the VSSR exceeded iast year’s by 4 
percent. inree fifths rf the incresent age from the ga iLiding 
industry in the fors f spare parts, pubdii transport venicies, natrunent 
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and garment products. This sizable increase, in part, was necessary to offset 
last year's backiogs. 


Aside froge the above, exports of pharagaceuticals and plant prophiiactics 
underwent a dynamic growth. Exports exceeding last year's figures vere 
registered also by enterprises engaged in the manufacture of canned vegetabies 
and liquor. Isports frog ruble accounting countries increased by barely two 
percent. This includes %5 gillion rubles’ worth sore in aachinery and 27 
sillion rubles’ worth gore in electric power coging into the country. 


If we coepare this year's obdDjectives with the first sine aonths’ 
accogplishsents, we cannot, again, but note that in our foreign trade there 
does not regain any less to do in the course of the last quarter than in the 
sage period last year. 


12929/ 12759 
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HUNGARY 


ADJUSTMENT OF LEGAL MEASURES TO DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIETY DISCUSSED 
Budapest MAGYAR NEMZET in Hungarian 17 Sep 85 p 5 


[Article by Dr Imre Markoja, minister of justice: "We Are Adjusting the Legal 


Measures to Society's Deve lopment--Renewing Economy" } 


[Text] This article was prepared on the basis of an intro- 
ductory speech delivered at the national conference held 
last Thursday at the Hungarian Chamber of Commerce head- 
quarters. 


In the area of developing our economic construction and perhaps even our legal 
system development the most significant task was modification of the Law con- 
cerning the state-ownec e.erprises. Our basic principle during the modifi- 
cation continued tc remain valid that the wealth managed by the state enter- 
prises is owned by the state. But we reorganized--with the exception of the 
public utility enterprises--the way the ownership rights are exercised: we 
transferred the overwhelming majority of these rights to the enterprises and 
kept only a few basic rights for the authorities that direct the economy. 


Greater Independence--Decisions by Bodies 


Expanding the enterprise ownership authorizations was not a self-serving act. 
That is, the national economy's ability to produce income can be increased 
only by increasing the efficiency of production in the economic operating 
units. And this requires strengthening of the cost sensitivity of the enter- 
prises, improvement of the enterprising behavior and of the financial interest. 
All this is unimaginable without expanding enterprise independence which in 

the laws is reflected in expanding the sphere of the ownership rights. 


Earlier our enterprise laws specified that the management of all enterprises 

is performed by the manager with single-person responsibility. We have in 

part broken through this concept as early as during the 1981 modification of 
the law when we declared that at enterprises which have separate organizational 
units the branch that has established them can set up management councils which 
have decisionmaking authority in the so-called strategic questions. This time 
we generalized decisionmaking by bodies in the main questions of economic opera- 
tion of the enterprises. We determined the composition of the managing bodies 
of the enterprises in such a way that worker representation was given exclusive 
or definitive role in them, while this at the same time means that plantwide 
democracy has been elevated to a higher levei. 
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Keeping close contact with the tasks of further developing the economic 
Management system we prepared the law dealing with prohibition of unfair 
business practices and the order by the council of ministers regulating 
economic fines. It is a generally known fact that in the present planned 
mechanism of the economic control system based on market regulation funda- 
mental economic policy and legal policy interests are tied to being able to 
take an effective stand in the area of economic relations against all forms of 
unfair business practices. the new regulation protects the interests of the 
consumers as well as of the competitors and provides protection against ail 
forms of unfair business practices. 


The legal decree dealing with directing the economic operating organizations 
to perform specified economic activities and reimbursement for the damages 
caused by this is a highly sigaificant legal regulation in further developing 
the economic control system. I would like to call attention to it here that 
the economic management can order the enterprise only in an extremely narrow 
area to perform specific activities. 


We have recently created the basic legal regulations which serve to further 
develop the economic control system, The main task now is to consistently 
implement these legal regulations and within the Limits f the iwdernized con- 
trol system ensure with efficient work that our economic policy goals ire im- 
plemented. 


But to fully build up the changed economic control system also makes it neces- 
Sary to create additional legal regulations and to modify them on the basis of 
practical experience. Thus for example, further development of the economic 
control system makes it justifiable to place on the agenda modernization of 
the legal regulations dealing with associations. 


From the economic viewpoint it is necessary to deal with the question because 
the regulations now in effect are no Longer in every respect suitable for the 
foreign market requirements the capitalist partners demand from us. Further- 
more there is in this country also a need to modernize the legal regulation 
of several organizational formats--such as, for example, the corporations to 
use this more extensively so as to enable the economic organizational system 
to flexibly adjust to the multifaceted and rapidly changing demands of the 
economy and the market, and to promote even better the efficient and profit- 
able flow of capital. 


In recent years--as a very consequence of further developing the economic con- 
trol system-—-the significance of lists of firms kept by the courts has in- 
creased. As is well known the basic function of this is to have a reliable, 
authentic record from the business viewpoint of the organizations which con- 
duct economic activities and thereby to promote legal implementation of pro- 
tecting the interests of creditors. The statute ordering that a list of firms 
be kept, which has been in effect for nearly four decades should be modified 
thus coordinating it with today's economic circumstances. 


I would like to place special emphasis on the newtype of regulation which-- 
instead of the national administrative authorities--provides the business 
courts with investigative authority in case the economic associations, civil 
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law associations, economic work cooperatives and the national interest repre- 
sentation bodies of cooperatives, enterprises created by the social organi- 
Zations and associations and the subsidiaries of these registered in the list 
of firms operate in violation of the law. That is, in these cases the business 
courts handle the legal control. We believe that this solution that is knows 
anc approved all over the world will serve well to implement the law and that 
the courts naturally extends only over the establishment and remedy of the 
violations, it does not represent authority of operative control. 


Firms Operating at a Loss--and Their Creditors 


Past experience gathered from our procedural system concerned with state 
enterprises operating at consistently low efficiency and with organizations that 
are unable to make payments, those operating at a loss and lacking funds, justi- 
fy work on developing a new type of regulation concerning the elimination of in- 
ability to make payments. Here we consider it our job to ensure the balanced 
economic operation of the enterprise and to possibly prevent the development of 
consistent inability to pay. 


In case the inability to pay--insolvency--develops in such a way that elimina- 
tion of the economic operating organization is unavoidable, legal regulation 
must be developed which protects the interests of the creditors, ensures im- 
partiality of the decision as well as the implementation of other important 
social interests. 


The agreements applied in practice so far which the representatives of the 
state and some enterprises have been negotiating--trying to reach specific 
economic goals--are in accordance with the principles of further developing 
the economic control system. This makes it necessary for us to develop the 
economic and legal systems concerning these so-called national administrative 
agreements. Innumerable questions waiting to be clarified arise in this area. 
The goals of these agreements must be defined. It must be made clear what the 
connection is between the benefits that can be given to the enterprise and the 
regulatory system as a whole; which organs are authorized to negotiate such 
agreements on behalf of the state, at the expense of which financial resources. 
From the legal angle it must be examined whether a classic contract is the 
subject where the parties are of the same rank or whether subordinate-superi- 
ority relationships also permeate the agreement. That is, in this latter case 
we must develop an independent legal institution. One further question is 
whether in the case of a disagreement remedy can be requested from the courts, 
and what means can be applied if the terms contained in the agreement are not 
fulfilled. 


Small Faterprises: In the Socialist Way' 


Recently the situation of small enterprises has acquired an increasingly im- 
portant role in the agenda of the press, radio and television. Many kinds of 
voices can be heard in this area. There are those who praise them to the high 
heavens. There are also those who consider organizational formats of small 
enterprises to be the causes of all problems. I am convinced that the small 
enterprises and the economic and social effects generated by them can be evalu- 
ated realistically on the basis of the experiences of the last 3 years. I 
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think we can all agree with the statement that there will also in the future be 
a need for supplementary and auxiliary activities which will fit into our 
socialist economic system, improving degree of efficiency of the economic 
operation and helping supply higher standards for the population. 


The legal regulation concerning small enterprises has now for 3 years been 
standing up under the test of practical application. We sincerely admit that 
in some areas the regulation has not been completely successful and we cannot 
close the door to further development. We must further develop the rules of 
operation for organizations conducting supplementary and auxiliary economic 
activities in such a way that they will strengthen the economic interest, at 
the same time preventing income amassing without work or out of proportion with 
the risks taken and the work performed. The planned modification is not ex- 
pected to result in fundamental changes, yet it will provide solutions for a 
few questions handled up to now only through legal interpretation. Thus for 
example, the modification will make it possible to expel someone from economic 
work cooperatives. In some cases the statute will require mandatory termina- 
tions. In accordance with the changes in the business law regulations the 
order of legal supervision will be modified. According to our thinking--and 
the majority of those affected agree with this--in order to simplify the regu- 
lation, it is necessary to eliminate the requirement that the authorities 
approve and register as firms the enterprise economic work cooperatives, pri- 
marily at those enterprises which do work exclusively for their "own" enter- 
prises. With this solution the enterprise economic work cooperative--in ac- 
cordance with the present situation and practice--will be an internal organi- 
zational unit of the enterprise, yet we do not exclude the possibility of 
taking on external work, either, because the work cooperative will at the same 
time also remain a company which can obtain rights and accept obligations under 
its own name. 


8584/12859 
CSO: 2500/75 
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HUNGARY 


OFFICIAL CLARIFIES ROLE OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OP ACTIVITIES 
Budapest OTLET in Hungarian 3 Oct 85 pp 14-15 


(Interview with First Secretary of TOT (National Council of Agricultural 
Producing Cooperatives) Dr Janos Eleki: “Interest Protection Goes Along With 
a Lot of Battles and Struggles ... Discussion About the Large Agricultural 
Enterprises and the Household Farms") 


[Text] The activities of TOT are geared primarily to interest protection. 
During the latest broadcasting of the program HATVANHAT (Sixty-Six), First 
Secretary Dr Janos Eleki, replying to the audience's questions, gave among 
other things the following very realistic definition of the TOT's activities, 
that also forms part of our readline: "We have to represent the interests of 
the agricultural producing cooperatives and that of their members. Some times 
we nave success, but there are cases in which the counter-arguments are such 
that we give us beaten. Interest protection is not a simple process, it 
involves many battles and struggles ....". The program in question focused on 
two basic topics, namely on that of the agricultural producing cooperatives 
and the household farms. Afterwards, in compliance with the traditions of 
OTLET, we have asked a few other questions from the guest of the program 
HATVANHAT. 


[Question] What is the difference between your activities and those of the 
Chamber of Cooperatives, which represents the enterprises, and those of the 
Trade Union which represents the workers? 


[Answer] Our interest protecting system is peculiar. In its structure 
democratic centralism p:?tvails. There is no subordination or dominance 
whatsoever in the relations between the county interest protecting 
organizations and the TOT. We differ from the Chamber insofar as we take not 
only the cooperatives’ interest into account but also those of their members. 
These two kinds of interest protecting activities are not and they cannot be 
separated. The same peculiarity distinguishes us also from the Trade Union. 
Let me add to this that roughly one million persons are involved in this and 
around 1,300 cooperatives. 


[Question] You emphasized in the program that you are in favor of the farms’ 
basic activity and it should be an important task of interest protection to 
support it. But there is an old controversy about what is considered as basic 
activity... 
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[Answer] Yes, because in many cases the divisions are wrong. An example for 
this is food processing. For a long time we have been arguing against the 
current nomenclature, and relentlessly pointed out that the classification 
which defines food processing, which is closely connected with basic 
agricultural activities, not as a basic agricultural activity but as an 
ancillary one, was wrong. If this classification would be rationally made, 
the proportion between basic and ancillary agricultural activity would at once 
become logical; of course to the advantage of the basic activity. 


[Question] However ancillary and subsidiary undertakings in the farms are of 
undeniable importance. As professional cooperative members like to say, 
without them many of the cooperatives would not be and could not be viable. I 
would even venture to say that in general and taking them as a whole, their 
profits are greater in this area than in their basic activity. 


[Answer] Nobody would deny the possibilities, as many would say, of "money 
making" which are provided by ancillary and subsidiary activities. But as a 
matter of fact we should keep in mind that the bulk of the cooperatives’ 
profits, quite exactly 65 percent, stems from their basic activity. But it 
would be idle to separate the two in an artificial way. In historic 
perspective the activities of Hungarian peasants, above all during winter, 
always inc]uded tool manufacturing, wood lumbering, charcoal or lime-burning 
and for those who had draught animals, transportation. These activities did 
not even then belong to the farmers’ basic activity in terms of our present 
vocabulary, but they could not yet apply to them the fitting epithet. Above 
all, where the quality of the cropland was inferior, peasants were compelled 
to complement their summer income possibilities. Even now ancillary 
activities are more vigorous in places where the crop of the land alone does 
not assure the safe survival of tne settlement. Ancillary activities are 
providing employment, income possibility and industrial culture. Their gamut 
of trades is quite wide-ranging, since we find in it from syrup-making to the 
manufacturing of printed electric circuits almost everything. Our interest- 
protecting organizations also consider it appropriate that the cooperatives 
had survived and that they are prospering, noting thereby that they should not 
abuse of their possibilities. And we ought to see here another thing, namely 
that not only the rural population takes advantage of this situation, but also 
the cooperatives themselves, since a good portion of the income thus obtained 
can be invested into development and the modernization of the basic activity. 


[Question] The question of what is useful and to what extent can be best 
assessed on the behavior of the household farms. They react within weeks to 
changes in this respect. But if we analyze the figures of animal husbandry, 
we unfortunately find the same in the reaction of the large agricultural 
enterprises. Insofar as the current changes in the procurement prices are 
concerned, it would be difficult to make predictions. How can you explain the 
"change" in the requirements? 


[Answer] It is well known that meat production in our country is outstanding 
even for world standards. We are on the top of the world scale, whether we 
look at our hog, poultry or cattle production. While we are proud of this and 
are glad about it, we also must see its drawbacks. ‘Je cannot consume the per 
Capita 80 kilogram meat produced by us, since we have to export an important 
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portion of it. And this will be so also in the future. Our main 
preoccupations are related to our sales abroad and these have a certain impact 
on the iarge farms as well as on the small ones. They have their backlash. 
We once have often said that we ought to gove closer to the world market. 
This has now happened. But we must also accept its consequences. For the 
world market is not interested n what kind of hog we chose for breeding, but 
it has its definite expectations and demands for its money. We have to face 
this and our interest protection ought to consist of a careful preparation for 
smooth transition in that direction. 


This is all the more important since we now have to prod again the farms, be 
they big enterprises or household plots. For the replacement of slaughtered 
pigs, not to mention the butchered cattle, takes a lot of time, as a 
consequence of the biological law. Now, that the new requirements have been 
announced, to what extent nave the conditions been established for the 
necessary change? 


The new procurement system of hog prices will only be introduced in 1987, in 
order to--as you said--make time for the change. The original plan has set 
the switch for January 1986, but the time for preparation proved to be too 
short. The following year will be interesting because, while the procurement 
prices will remain unchanged, the producers will always be informed about the 
price at which their pigs would have been purchased according to the new 
system of qualifications. The enterprises and individual farms will have one 
year for the evaluation of the new prices and for bracing themselves for it. 
It is the duty of the big enterprises to help make the change smooth by 
breeding stock and creating the proper conditions. 


[Question] We often use the expressions household and auxiliary farm. What 
is the difference between the two? 


[Answer] Household farm means that its owner's principal occupation is to 
work in an agricultural producing cooperative. Those small farms which do aot 
belong to this sector are called auxiliary far@as. But it is important to 
point out that it is the agricultural producing cooperative's duty to support 
both household and auxiliary farms equally. Contracts made with either of 
them are of equal value. In many areas of the country the cooperatives accept 
the identical servicing of both forms of small farms for almost the same fee. 
By the way, nowadays the household farms are no longer the majority, there are 
more auxiliary farms. Their owners are mainly workers who are living in the 
villages, white collar workers and old-age pensioners. And if we add the 
weekend-house owners to this category, although these till their garden or 
land only for their personal needs, we may say that working on a small farm 
has grown into a nationwide movement. More than four million persons in our 
country are directly or indirectly interested in either household or auxiliary 
farms. 


[Question] If we take the number of cooperatives as 100, what is the 
proportion? And what kind of categorization prevails? 


[Answer] The two are related. A few years ago the economists established 
three categories (let me add in parenthesis: since then there have of course 
been many who took issue with this categorization). [hose collective farms in 
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which the profits for 100 forint investment run under 6 forint are included in 
the under the average category. They number 437 from 1279. Where profits 
amount to 6-12 forint are considered as the average ones. Their number is 
422. And in which profits are higher belong to the above average category. 
All this boils down to the fact that each group includes roughly one third of 
the Hungarian cooperative farms. But I wish to emphasize that within each 
group there are significant discrepancies. Fortunately so. 


[Question] And how are the producer prices being formed? 


[Answer] We form the agricultural prices on the basis of average natural and 
cropland conditions. Where the quality of the cropland is inferior to that 
standard, the cooperatives are receiving various subsidies. Since our goal is 
that every inch of land be tilled, we consider the continuation of these 
subsidies not only just but also as important on societal scale. Insofar as 
the cooperatives with above average cropland are concerned, we try to 
straighten out the economic imbalances in which we are living through various 
channels, for example by the application of land tax. I think this is self- 
evident. I agree with those letter-writers who suggest that unfavorable 
conditions should not offer safe conduct and that in such cases other 
requirements ought to prevail. Interest protection should prove to be capable 
to support efficiency, the successful work. For there are in our country 
agricultural cooperatives with good natural conditions which do not meet the 
expectations, while there are, at the same time, fortunately enough, 
cooperatives with rather unfavorable natural endowments which are nevertheless 
working efficiently and with profits. 


[Question] It would be anachronistic to set, after so many years, the two 
peculiarly Hungarian agricultural producing system against each other. But we 
also have to realize that decades of cooperation, that we may cali harmonious, 
raises always new and new tasks. On both sides. The small farms expect with 
good reason support, while also the cooperatives would like to get more 
profits from this cooperation. 


[Answer] It was not recently that we started building a system of relations 
between the household farms and the big enterprises, but we have to constantly 
analyze our tasks during the course of development. There was a time, it can 
do no harm to remember it, when the number of cows in the household farms was 
restricted and it was prescribed how many sows can te held. We have got now 
so far that we stimulate the farmers to breed as many animals as they can, and 
we support the small farms, of course by guaranteeing their financial success. 
For, in the meantime the household and auxiliary farms grew into an 
independent economic branch and assumed a role of growing importance in the 
production of goods, particularly which require manval work, and ia the 
exports. I am convinced that our agricultural policy wishes the strengthening 
of relations between the government, the household farms and the big 
agricultural enterprises. Our interest protecting activity is also geared to 
this. That there are tensions and concerns, is probably natural, but we 
continue to consider both the big enterprise and household-cooperative 
ownerships as equal partners. And inasmuch as our tasks are concerned in the 
area of interest protection, we do not consider satisfactory the interest 
shown by the big enterprises for the support of household and auxiliary farms. 
We have to promote this also with our own means. 
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TARLES 


Numbers and Facts 


1985.1.1 
Nuaber of Agricultural Producing 
Cooperatives 1,279 
Persons in Important Positions 568 , 000 
From them: Employees 170, 000 
Number of Old Age Pensioners 415,000 


Animal Husbandry (in the Agricultural 
Producing Cooperatives) 








1973-1964 
Cattle 46.9% 38.0% 
Hogs 24.5% 27.9% 
Sheep 5.9% 7.3% 
Horses 1.2% 0.0% 
Poultry 20.8% 25.6% 
Other Animals 0.7% 1.2% 
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Proportion of the Principal Branches 








1973-1954 
Basic Activity 77.6% 65.3% 
From it: plant growing 45.3% 34.0% 
animal husbandry 26.1% 23.4% 
forestry services 3.2% 7.8% 
Other than Basic Activity 22.4% 34.7% 
Social Composition of Small 
Farmer Households 
Working Class 31.2% 
Cooperative Peasantry 11.2% 
Double Incowe Holders 8.9% 
White Collar Workers 18.1% 
Small Producers, Shop Keepers 3.7% 
Old Age Pensioners 26.9% 
The Structure of the Agricultural Producing 
Cooperatives 
On the Basis of the Balance Sheets 
Plant Growing 34.1% 
Animal Husbandry 24.0% 
Auxiliary Activities 4.7% 
Food Processing Industry 5.4% 
Other Industrial Activities 14.7% 
Other Activities 17.1% 


12929/ 12312 
CSO: 2500/40 
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DETAILS ON 1986 ANNUAL PLAN 


Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 26 Nov 85 p 1 


(Text] Restoration of a balanced market, above all of a balance between dis- 
posabie cash and commodity supplies, was named as the over ‘ing goal of the 
1986 Central Annual Plan (CAP) by Planning Commission Chairman and Deputy 
Premier Manfred Gorywoda during yesterday's news conference for Polish re- 
porters at the Government Spokesman's Office. The conference was presided 
over by Covernment spokesman Jerzy Urban. 


The 1986 CAP goals fit well into the 1986-90 National Socio-Economic Plan's 
objectives. The two plans are designed along similar lines and are subject 
to similar constraints. Production capital will increase only modestly. 
Employment will grow by only 120,000 people next year, and will even fall in 
the area of material production. 


A comparison of two figures-~-one illustrating the srowth of rat materials 
supplies by 1.7 percent, the other being the planned industrial output growth 
rate of 3.2-3.6 percent--shows how strongly the success of the 1986 CAP is 
dependent on efficiency improvement. The rates at which materials and energy 
are consumed during production definitely must be reduced, 





Another main feature of next year's plan is a change in the proportion of 
investment to consumption in the national income, to the advantage of invest- 
ment, compared with recent years. To halt the ageing of capital assets and 
to ensure sound industrial development, the Government resolved to grant 
priority to investment whilst also ensuring increased consumption. Inovest- 
ment spending is to grow by 4 percent, priority being granted to ventures 
expected to produce quick returns as they amount to purchases of machinery 


and equipment. 


Investment policies will be closely linked with structural changes in all 
sectors and branches of the economy. Spending on research and development 
will also grov. 


Consumption will grow 2.5 percent above this year's level on aggregate, and 
by 1.6 per person. As for consumer goods supplies, foods deliveries are to 
rise by 2.8 percent, other consumer goods by 2.3 percent, and the supply of 
services is to be larger than this year. While real wages are to remsin at 
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this year’s level, the structure of personal incomes is to change with a bias 
toward social security needs, above all the upgrading of old-age and disable- 
ment pessions planned for 1986. The 1986 CAP provides for a 29 percent in- 
crease in funds allocated for pensions, and this will result in a substantial 
(28 percent) growth in average nominal old-age and disablement pensions. 


The large increases of recent years necessitate increased investment in social 
security facilities, especially in schools, kindergartens, and the health 
service. The 1986 CAP also provides for higher investment in construction, 
including housing. One remarkable change in this respect may come from a 
proposed new credit system for prospective home builders whereby credits are 
to be granted to individual housing cooperative members, not to the cooper- 
atives as organizations. This is in response to widespread public demands and 
is now being scrutinized by the Housing Council. 





The overriding CAP goal of restoring market equilibrium implies distinct 
progress in two areas, namely in the creation of a more balanced relation 
between disposable cash in private hands and the overall supply of market 
goods, and in exports (which are to grow by 8 percent) with a view to 
strengthen Poland's ability to service its foreign debt and to pay for indis- 


pensable imports. 


To achieve the desired cash-commodity balance it is necessary, first, to 
check the upward drift of prices (by 1-1.5 percent compared with the 1985 
price increase rate), and, second, to get personal incomes and spending under 
control in order to block the access of inflationary money to the market. 

The inflation gap, which may reach an estimated Zi 250-300 billion by the 
end of this year, is to be reduced to some 71 100 billion by the end of 
December 1986. 


Ansvering newemen's questions, Corywoda and his deputy pranciszek Kubiczek 
said the Planning Commission had talked with the trade unions primarily about 
two things--the idea for what is called a “zero-level real wage growth" com- 
pared with the 1985 real wage level, and measures which should be taken to 
bring down inflation substantially. During work on the draft plan, the 
Planning Commission maintained close contacts with the All-Poland Trades 
Union Alliance OPZZ, complying with many suggestions submitted by special 
working groups appointed by then. 


Setting up a close link between wage growth and increases in output and pro- 
ductivity, and the achievement of planned export growth rates, are the two 
key factors which will decide the success of the 1986 CAP. The recent modifi- 
cations of the reform should help enterprises succeed in their pursuance of 
the plan targets. 


/9274 
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PLANNING COMMISSION ON 1986-90 FULL, ENERCY SUPPLIES 


Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 2() Now £5 p 2 


{Text} On Wovember 19, the Presizi= of tne Government Planning Commission 
examined the revised provisiona <f the National Socio-Economic Plan for the 
years 1986-90, with special emphasis on fuels and energy supplies, and econ- 
omies and investments in the fuel and energy industry. 


The growth of fuel and energy supplien in the coming five-year period will 

be much slower than in preceding quinquenniums, and tere will be essential 
changes in the structure of production. Whereas hard coal output will stay at 
an almost unchanged level throughout the five years, lignite extraction will 
rise 32 percent, the amount of electricity from lignite-fired plants will 
rise by about 38 percent and its share in the overall production in the pover 
station network will rise from 29 percent this year to 36 percent. 


This will be supplemented by increasing supplies of gas and electricity from 
the Soviet Union. 


In view of the limited possibilitics of increasing supplies, the balancing of 
desand and supply in the fuels and energy area calls for energetic efforts to 
achieve economies in their use. It is necessary to save about 21 million tons 
of coal equivalent in 1990 in order to be able to carry out the plans for the 


country's development. 


The lowering of unit energy corsumption will take place through the implement 
tation of investment projects strictly defined in the National Plan, the use 
of powerful economic incentives to save fuels and energy and through suitale 
administrative moves. 


It is planned to demand strict observance of state norms relating to energy 
consumption, broaden the scope of compulsory certification of products and 
equipment, ban the production of goods and the use of technology character- 
ized by excessively high energy consumption. The iowering of unit energy 
consumption will be facilitated by changes in production structure, ever more 
widespread use of electronics, the growth of production of new materials, 

the development of advanced te hnological processes and the introduction of 
diesel engines in place of petrol-driven ones. 
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It was recognized that an active pricing policy, both with regard to produc- 
tion supply prices and retail prices, is one of the conditions for lowering 
energy consumption. This policy should seek to reflect faithfully the cost 
of obtaining fuel and energy and in this way introduce incentives for the 
rationalization of fuel and energy consumption. 


This policy should also provide incentives for private households to limit 
the use of fuel and energy and replace coal, gas. coke and electricity with 
fuels such as lignite, wood or peat. 


The Planning Commission Presidium emphasized that with fuels becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain, maximum savings in their consumption are one of 

the supreme tasks for all economic organizations. Also the whole population 
must realize the importance of saving energy. 


The Presidium discussed the outline of the investment program in the fuel 

and energy industry. The biggest part of the investment is to be channelled 
into the electricity geperating industry. It is also assumed that almost all 
of this money will go into lignite mining and lignite-fired power plants. 

Due to limited funds, the growth of power generating capacity will be slow. 
Therefore it is all the more important to put the available funds to best 
use. 


The meeting was chaired by Planning Commission Chairman, Vice Premier Manfred 
Gorywoda, and attended by Vice Premier Zbigniew Szalajda as well as senior of- 
ficials of the ministries concerned. 


/9274 
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ECONOMY POLAND 


NATURAL GAS CONSUMPTION, SUPPLY OUTLOOK 
Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 18 Nov 85 p 1 


[Excerpts] Bogdan Mikolajczyk of TRYBUNA LUDU has talked to Jerzy Grzedowicz, 
director of the Natural Gas Authority, about the consumption of gas, the 
autumn and winter peak and the need to save gas. 


"The daily gas supply forecasts which we p-epare are addressed exclusively to 
industry," Grzedowicz said. "All the enterprises whose gas supplies are 
rationed are informed about the ration for the day by means of a 10-grade 
availability scale. The limit must not be exceeded on pain of fines or even 
the cutting off of the gas supply. 


“Grade 1 means that the whole industry can use 22 million cu m of gas per day, 
Grade ] is 18.6 cu m, and Grade 10--10.4 million. 


“Cas is one of those production sources which have to be rationed because 
yearly supplies are short. These supplies consist of 6 billion cu m in- 
ported from the Soviet Union and approximately the same volume of domestic 
production, which is less than the potential demand. As the result of opening 
a gas line to the Police chemical works and supplying gas to newly built 
apartments, this year's deficit was expected to reach about 320 million cu m," 
said Grzedowicz. 


Question: “And how big is it really going to be?" 


Answer: "I said ‘expected’ because the planned deficit is largely an esti- 
mate. Gas supplies are like interconnected vessels, with apartments and muni- 
cipal facilities being one vessel, and industry being the other. An average 
of 30 percent of all gas is consumed by apartments and municipal facilities, 
but this varies greatly with temperature. 


For instance, in December apartments burn 2.5 times more gas (over 10 million 
cu m daily) than in July. 


"Besides, apartments, hospitals, schools, canteens and the like have absolute 
priority as regards supplies. For both social and technical reasons, there is 
no rationing here; safety considerations preclude cut-offs. So one could say 
that the temperature determines both the volume of consumption and the propor- 
tions of distribution of this fuel." 
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Question: “We had a clear and costly proof of this in the first quarter of 
this year." 


Answer: “Exactly. Various availabiiiity grades were in force at that time. 
Occasionally it was Grade 10 and even below ior a period of a few days. As 

a result of the prolonged freezing temperatures, industry was short of about 
250 million cu m of gas. The production losses on this score are still being 
made up, but I suppose that some of them are irreparable. If it hadn't been 
for the emergency reserve of gas stored in three underground tanks (170 mil- 
lion cu m), the deficit would have been even more severe and production de- 
lays would have been more serious." 


Question: “During the summer we heard nothing of problems with gas, but were 
repeatedly told that industry wasn't using the increased supplies. What's 
the current situation?" 


Answer: “During the second and third quarter of the year, industry could be 
certain of supplies of 3.8 billion cu m of gas. In practice it could have 
used even more thanks to higher production from the Tuliglowy deposit in 
southern Toland. It used about 3.3 billion cum. Why? This question should 
be addressed to the chemical and metallurgical industries, which are the main 
users of gas. 


"As it could still be possible to improve production results before the end 
of the year, we have decided to increase the supplies of gas to industry 
from 1.4 to 1.56 billion cu m in the last quarter of this year. 


"The period preceding Christmas is usually the first peak season for the gas 
distribution system. We should remember this so that industry makes the most 
of every day with a Grade 1 level of gas availability.” 


Question: "The construction of the Kobrin-Brest-Warsaw gas pipeline will soon 
be completed. How is it going to influence gas supplies?" 


Answer: “Owing to this gas pipeline, which is being built under an agreement 
with the Soviet Union, Poland's gas imports from the Soviet Union next year 
will grow by 1.1 billion cu m, to surpass 7 billion. 


"This, together with the new domestic deposits Tarnow and Zalesie, will im- 
prove our situation. Gas distribution will also improve owing to a new under- 
ground tank Husow, with a capacity of 370 million cu. m, which will be com- 
pleted in 1987." 


Question: But this doesn't mean that we no longer have to save gas, does it?” 


Answer: "Far from it--we have to use it ever more economically. Inefficient 
use of a larger volume of resources immediately increases unjustified costs. 

Industry has the most say as regards rational gas consumption. But we could 

also save a lot in our apartments and other municipal facilities.” 
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POLAND 


RAILWAY CAR BOTTLENECK CAUSES EXAMINED 
Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 25 Oct 85 p 3 
[Article by Andrzej Kozminski: "Railway Cars as Precious as Ores") 


(Text) During the first three-quarters of this year Polish State Railways 
PKP refused over 8,600,000 tons of cargo, almost 5,000,000 tons of this for 
the sole reason that its wagons were kept over the proper time limit. 


The metallurgical and engineering industries are the most unreliable in this 
respect. While engaging nearly 15 percent of the PKP transport, they are 
responsible for over 35 percent of all the wagons kept over time by all PKP 
users. Nearly 18 percent of those wagons kept for too long must be debited 
to foreign trade, above all in the parts. 


The number of wagons kept beyond the time limit has been growing. This year 
it is almost 42 percent larger than in the comparable period last year, but, 
for example, the metallurgical, engineering, mining and power industries de- 
layed twice as many wagons as in the last year. The construction and con- 
struction materials industries overkept over 65 percent more railway wagons, 
the chemical and light industries exceeded its previous number by half, and 
the forestry and timber industries, farming and food economy sectors by one- 
third. 


The fines they paid on this account went well beyond 3 billion zloty, i.e. 
twice as much as they had paid last year. 


Behind the Factory Gate 


It is worthwhile scrutinizing where those wagons were kept. First of all, by 
the “notorious in this respect" Lenin Steelmill in Cracow; the second, third 
and fourth on this "black list" are the Weglokoks branches in Czczecin, 
Gdansk and Swinoujscie, the fifth is the Beirut Steelmill in Czestochowa, 

the sixth is the Weglokoks branch in Gdynia, and the seventh is the Cellulose 
and Paper Mill in Wloclawek. Next come Hartwig forwarding agents at the 
parts, the Cellulose and Paper Mill at Swiecie and metallurgical plants. 


This list has not altered for years except for slight changes in its order. 
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This suggests that the overkeeping of wagons usually does not result from 
their users’ illwill or unsatisfactory organization of labor, but from some 
other more compiex reasons. The enterprises are unable to overcome their dif- 
ficulties with the raiiway wagons. Let us examine what happens to these 
wagons on the sidings of the railway's principal debtors who, despite paying 
PKP fines running into millions, still do not return them in time. 


Since the beginning of this year Lenin Steelmill alone has overkept nearly 
one-fifth of all the wagons overkept by all wagon users. This is more than 
20 times as wany as the newer, Katowice Steelmill, although the Cracow mill 
has been given 3 hours longer than the one at Dabrowa Gornicza to unload 
their respective cargo. Fifteen hours are not enough for the Lenin Steel- 
mill, while 12 are enough for Katowice, and Port North does not need even as 
many as 4 hours. 





The above comparison provides at least a partial answer to the question, why 
does the Lenin mill hold so many wagons for so long? Its handling equipment 
is old, installed as early as in the 1950's, ineffective and, moreover, ex- 
ploited and technologically obsolete. Ome cargo handling series requires 
several operations, so a breakdown of one element halts the whole process. 


Janusz Razowski, Lenin's production manager, says that they could cope even 
with the obsolete technique and still considerably shorten the time wagons 
are delayed if it were not for a shortage of skilled manpower. For example, 
30 steelmill-owned locomotives are idle. Maybe in the year's time they will 
be fit only for scrap, but at present they are still able to run. llowever, 
they need drivers and the steelmill is short of drivers, operators, and belt 
conveyor inspectors. The mill had them on its staff, but they left because 
their respective jobs were unremunerative. 


However, in the Katowice mill the manpower problem is not so acute. Kato- 
wice's ore is discharged from wagons on so-called "dumping bridges,” from 
where it is belt-conveyed to ore yards. Port North has even more modern and 
efficient equipment, but only for coal. 


Wheeled Warehouses 
In the other ports Weglokoks’ "wheeled coal warehouses" take up many tracks-- 


the lack of ships causes wagons to be delayed, while a lack of wagons keeps 
ships beyond the proper time. It's a vicious circle. 





The wagons should wait for ships, because car demurrages cause zloty losses, 
while those of ships involve hard currency. Yet what can be done if there 
aren't enough wagons, and, if those that are there, are not sent to mines in 
time--miners stop producing and ships have to wait for the coal anyway? 


In this way hundreds of wagons stand idle in ports. Those which stand idle 
for the longest are the ones loaded with the coal stevedores and railwaywen 
call "a drug on the market." Despite appearances, this is the highest qual- 
ity coal in blocks, which must not be stored otherwise it will lose its qual- 
ity. Other coal lies in wagons waiting to be loaded onto ships because the 
respective port cannot transship it to its own depot. 
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Polish ports contain yards for storing email and coking coals, but not the 
several kinds of nut coal or, the most precious, coarse coal. Ore yards are 
not spacious enough either. The North Port «.* Gdansk could very well do with 
an ore-handling terminal, but its construction has been discontinued. 


Stevedoring facilities in other ports are also unsatisfactory. 


In freezing conditions, the situation becomes acute. As a rule, the separ- 
ation of coa. from stone in the mines is done in wet scrubbers. When frost 
follows rain or thaw, ore and stone freeze even in railway wagons. 


Ports, power plants and others lack defrosting rooms. The rooms they have 
are able to treat a mere half of the coal-loaded wagons arriving. 


Despite all the tests, Poland does not yet have chemical agents able to pre- 
vent the freezing of cargo in temperatures below 10°C, although these would 
be cheaper than the costly cefrosting rooms, which use large amounts fuel 
and, moreover, pollute the air. Thus, Poland is doomed to crowbars and pick- 
axes, which make the unloading of wagous a lengthy business and, moreover, 


damage the wagons. 


What's the Aim of Fines? 


All railway wagon users, with the exception of small plants and enterprises, 
keep far too many over-long and, what is worse, keep increasingly more of 
them. Even the small firms, taken together, keep as many as 15 percent of 
the delayed wagons, and although during the first three-quarters of this 
year they were responsible for nearly 19 percent less than last year, yet in 
eight months this decline amounted to only 5.5 percent. 


What happened in September? In September, PKP tripled the fines on delayed 
deliveries of its wagons. This has been effective in regard to small plants, 
and enterprises, because the fines become a burden on these firms’ inconsider- 
able profits, thus threatening the workers’ bonuses. 


However, the fines hardly affect the profits of large plants and enterprises 
and thus are not severe enough to make much difference to these firms’ 
cashiers or workers! 


The only exception is the Lenin Steelmill, which delays the largest number of 
wagons nationwide (over three times as many as the second on this “black list," 
Weglokoks of Szczecin). Lenin's expected profit this year is estimated at 

10 billion zloty and the fines--at well over half a billion! This burden of 
more than 5 percent of the profit means a lot even to as huge an enterprise 

as the Lenin Steelmill. 


This exception, however, only proves the rule, perhaps it would be advisable 


to introduce progressive fines not only on the amount of overdue time, but on 
the uumber of overdue wagons as well? 
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Obviously the fines should perform two tasks: first, they should induce 
the PKP customers to return the wagons promptly, and second, they should 
stimulate the mechanization of cargo handling, which in Poland (where the 
number of transshipments is, relatively, one of the world's highest) is only 
in its infancy. 
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POLAND 


BRIEFS 


SOVIET RAIL EQUIPMENT TO POLAND--Ou November 22, a contract was signed between 
the Kolmex foreign trade company and the Soviet foreign trade firw 
Energomaszeksport for deliveries of Soviet rolling stock, rail machinery, 

and components for the production of railway cars from the Soviet Union 

in 1986. Poland will import 27, 1200 h.p. shunting locomotives, 6,200 

H.P. heavy locomotives, 3 machines for constructing and repairing rails, 

5,000 wheels and 12,000 wheel sets for use in the production of railway 

wagons from the Soviet Union. The value of these goods imported from the 
USSR will total 38 million transfer roubles. [Text] (Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA 
in Polish 25 Nov 85 p 5) /9274 








i‘ VLISH-JAPARESE TRADE TALKS--A Polish-Japanese commission, operating under a 
Polish-Japanese agreement on trade and navigation, has held a plenary meeting 
in Tokyo. The negotiating groups were headed by Polish keputy Foreign Trade 
Minister Antoni Karas and Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister Shinichi Yanai. 

The two sides discussed the economic relations between the two countries and 
conditions for the further development of trade and industrial cooperation. 

The meeting, the first one in four years, shows that both sides wish to en- 
courage two-way trade and enrich its structure. [Text] (Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA 
in Polisy 18 Nov 85 p 1) /9274 
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ROMANIA 


STATUS OF PRODUCTION, EXPORTS IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
Bucharest REVISTA ECONOMICA im Romanian No 41, 11 Oct 85 pp 9-10 
[Article by Ioan Georgescu] 


[Text] Another branch which is to present a rich supply for export during the 
llth Bucharest International Fair is the chemical industry. 


Romania curently is among the top 10 world producers in volume of production 

in the chemistry branch. At the same time, this branch's share in the value 

of Romania's industrial production and in the volume of exports currently has 
risen to 15 and 25 percent, respectively, with chemical products being among 

the first groups of export goods. In the last 20 years alone more than 1,800 
new production capacities have been built in various subbranches of chemistry. 
Units representative of this branch are the petrochemical combines in Pitesti, 
Borzesti, Ploiesti, Teleajen, Rimnicu Vilcea, Midia, and Timisoara; the chemical 
fertilizer combines in Craiova, Piatra Neanat, Tirgu Mures, Turnu Magurele, Navo- 
dari, Arad, Slobozia, Bacau: the sodium products combines in Govora, Rimnicu 
Vilcea, Giurgiu, Ocna Mures; the artificial and synthetic fiber enterprises in 
Braila, Popesti Leordeni, Savinesti, Suceava, Dej, Cimpulung Muscel, [asi,Roman, 
Vaslui; the plastic-processing enterprises in Bucharest, Buzau, Iasi, Focsani, 
Bistrita; the tire enterprises in Bucharest, Floresti, Zalau, Drobeta-Turnu Sev- 
erin; the combines and enterprises for technical articles made of rubber in Buch- 
arest, Pitesti, Tirgu Jiu, Botosani; the pharmaceutical enterprises in Bucharest, 
[asi, Cluj-Napoca; the cosmetics enterprises in Bucharest, Cluj-Napoca, Brasov; 
the dyes, paints and varnishes enterprises in Codlea, Timisoara, Bucharest, 
Oradea and so forth, 


One may say that Romania's chemical industry to a great extent has created its 
own conditions for development by utilizing the opportunities which modern chem- 
istry has available for the chemical change of raw materials, particularly the 
petroleum ones, in the production of polymers, synthetic products which in turn 
have brought industrial processes for later processing. The basic products them- 
selves in the last two decades have seen rapid growth rates. The production 

of sulphuric acid has risen 3.6 times, ammoniac--11.6 times, chemical fertili- 
zers--9.8 times, methanol--8.4 times, synthetic rubber--4.8 times, detergents-- 
5.3 times, dyes and organic pigments--2.3 times, primary aluminum and aluminum 
alloys--25 times. 


A major contribution to these achievements has been made by the permanent promot- 
ing of the scientific-technical revolution in this sector through the research 
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activity carried out in the Chentral Chemical Research Institute, which brings 
together more than 3),000 research cadres from 27 units for scientific research 
and design. This means that in the current five-year plan around 95 perceat 

of the chemical industry's production is taking place on the basis of original 
technologies worked out in the laboratories of the research units belonging to 
the central chemical research institute. In accordance with the priority pro- 
grams for development of the Romanian economy, there are intense research con- 
cerns with obtaining materials of high purity and with the superior physical 
characteristics required in the area of peak technology, such as electronics, 
aeronautics, nuclear power, with a portion of these being obtained even in the 
research units, in the microproduction sectors. [t is forecast that by 1990 
more than 1,800 new products will be obtained in this way. Another basic orien- 
tation for research is deepening the degree of processing of raw materials by 
building new installations capable of producin:, superior varieties, particularly 
in petrochemistry, such as synthetic fibers and wires of high quality, new dyes, 
new types of rubber and latex, new pesticides, new plastics and so forth. 


The powerful development of Romania's chemical industry has also placed on the 
international market the produ-ts of this branch, with more than 700 products 
currently being delivered through around 1,200 partner firms in more than 110 
countries, both industrialized and the developing countries. An analysis of 

the evolution of the export listings in recent decades shows the deep qualita- 
tive changes. The range of exported products has become very diversified, with 
the share of basic products falling together with the rise in the share of pro- 
ducts of fine synthesis and low-tonnage chemistry. More and more original tech- 
nologies, equipment and technological installations for the chemical industry 
also have been exported. 


Low-tonnage chemistry currently holds around a 5O-percent share of total volume 
of exports of chemical prolucts. The 23 fine-synthesis chemistry units are joined 
in the Industrial Central for Drugs, Cosmetics, Dyes and Paints. Among these 
primarily should be mentioned the Bucharest, Iasi and Cluj-Napoca pharmaceutical 
enterprises, which obtain more than 130 active substances, from which 1,100 phar- 
maceutical preparations belonging to all the groups of known drugs are obtained. 
In this way the chemical industry has succeeded in covering 85 percent of the 
domestic need for drugs. Most of the drugs are the result of the original re- 
search of Romanian scientists with international reputations, drugs which have 
proven high therapeutic effectiveness. Also, obtaining the drugs has been done 
in cooperation with foreign firms with broad experience in the area and well 
thought of in the market. 


Among the original Romanian drugs , the range of Gerovital H, (R) and Aslavital 
(R) is well known both in Romania as well as abroad. These drugs are very much 
in mind for export due to their effectiveness in treating chronic degenerative 
diseases and the phenomena of aging. The original drug Boicil Forte (R) has 
given spectacular results in the treatment of rheumatism and circulatory dis- 
orders. Covalitinul (R), Ulcosilvanilul (R) and Trofopharul(R) are new Romanian 
drugs which have asserted themselves at the international level in the treatment 
of such serious illnesses as renal lithiasis,ulcers and chronic heptatis. The 
research of Romanian specialists in the area of drugs currently is being concen- 
treated on synthesis and biosynthesis of new products on the basis of vegetable 
extracts or animal products in accordance with recent orientations of science. 
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Another sector of low-tonnage chemistry is the production of cosmetics, perfuae 
products, soaps and detergents. The three big cosmetics factories--Miraj in 
Bucharest, Farmec in Cluj-Napoca and Nivea in Brasov--currently produce a range 
of more than 800 kinds of cosmetics and perfume products, with the largest por- 
tion produced on the basis of extracts of vegetables and fruits, sapropelic muds 
and so forth. For example, the ranye of Belatrix cosmetics is prepared from 
extracts of plants with a cardiotonic effect, recommended for activating periph- 
eral blood circulation, the Bioton range has at its base animal extracts with 

a@ regenerative effect on the epiderma, the Pell Amar range utilizes muds from 
the well-known Amara spa in cc smetics with asoftening, protective effect. On 
the basis of various vegetabie extracts--algae, wild strawberrics, camomile, 
peaches--are prepared the cosmetics Dermin, Anca, Farmec, Magnolia. 


The detergent enterprises in Ploiesti and Timisoara produce a diverse assortment 
of soaps and detergents for hand and automatic washine tor cottons, silks, wool 
or synthetics. The ~hemical industry has provide the various Trequiremerts for 
dyes for various contexts of synthetic fibers (polyester, acrylonitrylics and 
so fortn) with an appropriate variety of organic dispersion dyes. At the same 
time pigments are being produced for plastics, typographic inks, varnishes and 
paints. About 80 percent of the textile industry's needs for dyes are being 
covered by Romania's chemical industry. The main producers of dyes, varnishes, 
paints, pigments and synthetic resins are the Policolor enterprise in Bucharest, 
Azur in Timisoara and Sinteza in Uradea, 


As far as the pallete of paints and varnishes are concerned, concerns presently 
are being directed on a priority basis toward synthetic resins, which provide 

a superior quality of protection and permit use of modern procedures of applica- 
tion. The Azur enterprise alone produces 2,500 types of varnishes and paints 
and more than 800 types of typographic inks. In accordance with the areas of 
usage and procedures for application, we are producing paints which dry in air 
or in ovens for furniture, for building, for corrosive environments, for metal 
packaging, for softening vibrations and for sound insulating and so forth. This 
powerful diversification (more than 10,000 kinds of products of fine synthesis), 
in accordance with the more and more diverse requirements of the economy and 

of the foreign beneficiaries, is supported by a powerful research force of the 
central, which, on request, also provides technical assistance to the beneficiary. 
For example, the research center for anticorrosion protection provides technical 
assistance to domestic and foreign beneficiaries, recommending substances and 
coverage procedures depending on the products and stage of application. 


Remaining in the area of low-tonnage chemistry, we should make special mention 
of the photographic products produced at the Azomures Chemical Combine in Tirgu 
Mures, which currently is producing a varied range of photographic materials, 
such as medical films fo: X-rays, technical films tor X-rays, photographic ma- 
terials for graphic arts, materials for photogrammetry, movie films, materials 
for amateur photographers. 





The activity of applicational scientific research has made a valuable contribution 
to the rationalization of imports. In 1983 alone the chemical industry research 
laboratories produced more than 1,300 products aid new materials for the other 
industrial branches, ones which at the same time enrich the export supply. We 
mention a number of intermediary products for the textile industry of leather, 
paper, glass and so forth, such as Barium Selenit for the glass industry, 
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Avivaj N and GFL Emolient for finishing of threads and fabrics in the wool and 
artificial fibers industry, Remegal (CB and CM) for processing of synthetic fi- 
bers, Torsital NFO for processing of wool thread and cellulose in the knitwear 
industry, Catiotim M for leather processing, Prepatim P for processing of wool 
and polyester mixtures, Aldet for washing in the textile industry and degreasing 
in the leather industry and so forth. 


The export supply of Romanian industry also includes technologies as cagineering 
or incorporated into the equipment (deliveries to the docks ) in the follow- 
ing areas: transformation of oil industry, the chemical fibers and wire industry, 
the petrochemical industry, the pharmaceutical industry (synthesis and condition- 
ing), the industry for transformation of plastics and rubber, the inorganic chem- 
istry and fertilizer industry, organic synthesis (furaldehyde, adhesives ani 

so forth) and other subbranches (varnishes and paints, hydrocarbons, afficorro- 
sion protection). 


Cooperation in carrying out projects on the dock with firms which are interna- 
tionally famous such as the Institut Francais du Petrole, Petrolite (France), 
UOP, Parsons (United States), Camprimo, Kinetics Technology International BY 
(Netherlands) and so forth has contributed to lining up the Romanian export 
supply with the highest requirements of the world market and the accumulating 
of vast technical experience. Romanian equipment in refinery construction is 
at the technical level recorded by innovative firms such as Lurgi, Hidrocarbon 
Research, Inc., Krupp Koppers and so forth. The quality of installations pro- 
duced abroad also is certified by specialized checking organs in countries such 
as TU (GOR), TUV (GFR), Gapave (France), Kotlonadzor (USSR). Both the Romanian 
standards [SCIR and the American ASME, TEMA, API, the Soviet Gosgortekmnadzor, 
AD-Merkblatter and so forth are respected in working out engineering--the execu- 
tion designs. 


Commercial references on the quality of projects built by the Industrialexport, 
the Romanian foreign trade firm, abroad may be obtained easily, bearing in mind 
the comprehensive list of installations currently operating in various countries, 
such as the atmospheric distillation installation in GDR, the installation to 
manufacture lubricating oils in the CPR, the Vitamin C manufacturing installation 
in the KPDR, the installation for calcinate soda and caustic soda in Egypt, the 
sodium chloride electrolysis installation in Hungary, the complex of installa- 
tions for lubricating oils in Haldia, the sulphur dioxide refining installation 
in Barauni, the Gauhati refinery in India, the refineries in Jordan, Syria, Paki- 
stan, Egypt, Turkey, Yugoslavia and so forth, the formalin installations in the 
USSR, the sulphuric acid and superphosphates installations in Turkey, the tanin 
extraction installation in Vietnam and many others. 


Of course, chemistry's export program which is to be presented during the current 
edition of the Bucharest International Fair is much broader than space permit 

us here, so in this way we invite this magazine's readers to get to know the 
innovations in each subbranch in person at the chemical industry booths at the 
Buchérist [International Fair '85. 
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TECHNOLOGIES FOR INCREASED JSE OF REUSABLE RESOURCES 


warest REVISTA ECCNOMICA in Romanian No 41, 11 Oct 85 p & 
[Article dy Ioan Nedelcu of Timisoara] 


[Text] The overall concerns for carrying out activity in all economic units un- 
der good conditions include as one of the basic conditions for ensuring the 
continuity and steady rate of the production process also the ones aimed at 
creating the conditions needed for efficient flow of the mechanism for matcrial- 
technical supply. The methods and means of action are diverse and the concerns 
for superior utilization of reusable resources have seen particular scope recent- 
ly as a result of the positive effects they generate and this has occurred through 
adopting more and more improved techniques for the recovery, reconditioning and 
reuse in production processes. The numerous studies made both here in Romania 
as well as in other countries bring out the particular efficiency of the actions 
to utilize reusable resources, with the values being truly impressive: the pro- 
duction of one ton of steel from old iron instead of ore is being achieved with 
a savings of 178 liters of crude oil, while in the case of copper and aluminum 
this is at 922 and 3,451 liters, respectively; paper recycling reduces energy 
consumption in the paper and cardboard industry 50 percent. 


Concerns in this area in Romania, guided and permanently oriented by the party's 
secretary general, Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu, have aimed and continue to be aimed 
at ensuring an adequate framework for carrying out the activities imposed by 

the process of reutilization of reusable resources so that they ensure total 
recovery of these resources and their reuse through the most efficient technolo- 
gies. As a result, also involved in these activities today are the econonic 
units where, following the production process, these resources result, as well 

as institutes and centers for scientific research and technological engineering, 
economic centrals and ministries and the population. As a result of the orienta- 
tions end guidelines drawn by Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu, the activity for recov- 
ery and reconditioning today has an adequate organizational structure, in accord- 
ance with the requirements in this area and represented by the Central for Re- 
covery and Utilization of Reusable Materials in Bucharest and the county enter- 
prises under it. 


The increase in the necd for raw materials and materials of the national economy-- 
in accordance with the rise and diversification, quantitative and qualitative, 

of the production of all branches--on one hand and stress on the restrictive 
nature of the raw material resources on the other require growth in the contri- 
bution of reusable materials in providing resources for material-technical supply. 
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The existing erz2sizational framewoik, the degree of supply of the enterprises, 
the measures taken along the party and state line in this area and the results 
obtained uitil now are capable of creating all the conditions needed to raise 
the activity of recovery and reutilization of reusable resources to new levels 
of efficiency . There still are large resources in the economy which await re- 
introduction into the production circuit and whose full and efficient utiliza- 
tion depend only on superior mobilization of all the factors involved in this 
process. 


So, what must be kept in mind to a greater extent are the recovery and recycling 
of the metals contained in used subassemblics aad clectric and electrotechnical 
prodicts, particularly bearing in mind that these ere rare or precious metals 

in appreciable quentities. 


In referring to the recovery of metals it must be pointed out that currently 

old iron , with an additive, has become an indispensible material for the iron 
and steel enterprises, requiring improvement in al' the activities involved with 
its reutilization: collection, sorting, preparation and expediting to the bene- 
ficiaries. A new quality in the work of recovery and utilization of old iron 
as well as all reusable materials means permanently providing collection by 
varieties and chemical composition so that there is maximum reduction of the 
possibility of impurification of the batches and that in the end the anticipa- 
ted savings of hydrocarbons, energy and ores are obtained. 


Greater attention in the action to utilize old iron should be given to its chem- 
ical recycling and utilization of rust in the manufacturing process of certain 
pigments which is so necessary for the chemical industry and for the obtaining 
of which we many times turn to imports. We feel that research in this direc- 
tion cannot be without interest, research which would propose to establish ade- 
quate techniques of recovery and reuse as well as the designing of necessiry 
installations. 


Along another Line of idea, we wish to show that what is needed, also for improv- 
ing the process of introducing reusable metals into economic circulation, is to 
adopt certain measures and actions intended to eliminate the reserves still 
persisting in the enterprises about utilizing metal chips. The methods for re- 
using them now being used do not provide total elimination of the difficulties 
connected with this process: the metal chips have low density, a fact which 
means that it would be hard to Load them into the trucks and to transport them, 
and that the transport capabilities would not be used to the maximum; upon the 
remelting, 30 percent at most of the crushed chips are burned. All these short- 
comings can be eliminated by moving to a greater extent to utilization of briquet- 
ting installations for preparing them through electroagglomeration, without pre- 
vious size reduction (the briquetting process last just 3 minutes at a temperature 
of 700°C). In this way we can provide a growth in efficiency of the activity 

for recovering these chips parallel with having the consumer units obtain large 
energy savings. 


Also through a chemical procedure, without expersive implications, we also can 
provide the quantities of zinc contained in different parts, subassemblies or 
used products which are recovered and reused. Aiso, these dezincing baths have 
existed in the supply of the former ICM units, however, for reasons which are 
hard to understand, they gave up using them, Special attention must continue 
to be given also to the recovery of rare metals (whose resources at the world 
level continue to fall), such as aluminua, tin, chrominum, nickel, wolfram. 
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ROMANIA 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN WOOD INDUSTRY 
Bucharest REVISTA ECONOMICA in Romanian No 41, 11 Oct 85 p 3 
[Article by Rodica Miroiu] 


[Text] The broad process of Romania's economic growth in the last two decades 
also has involved the tumultuous development of the industry for exploiting and 
processing wood, cellulose and paper. Bearing in mind the particularly complex 
tasks belonging tc this branch in the current stage and taking into account the 
general narrowing of the base of ras materials in the area of wood exploitation 
and processing, there is special importance in the specific problems connected 
with increasing production and labor productivity, with increasing the degree 
of utilization of raw materials, fuels and energy and of promoting technical 
progress. 


Structural Changes in the Evolution of Production 


Evolution of the industry for exploitation and processing of wood, particularly 
in the period following the 9th party congress, has been characterized by a 
sustained growth rate of industrial production, averaging 5.9 percent, so that 
1983's production exceeded the achievement of 1965 by nearly 2.8 times 

(we should note the high contribution of the subbranch of wood pro cessing, whose 
production rose 3.5 times). As a result, the degree of participation of this 
industry in carrying out total industrial production has risen continually, rep- 
resenting 4 percent at the 1983 level. The rise in value production of the 
branch was achieved both by diversification of the range of products being manu- 
factured as well as by increasing the share of products of a high technical and 
quality level. The continually rising development of the wood-prucessing indus- 
try has been supported by a broad investment effort, bearing in mind the need 
for corresponding development of the production forces and obtaining the highest 
possible economic efficiency; the volume of investments allocated in 1983 was 
1.66 times higher than in 1965. 


Proceeding from this potential and from the requirement for Romaxia's most active 
possible integration ‘n the world circulation of values, this branch has 4 grow- 
ing participation in exports both from the viespoint of volume of products de- 
livered to the foreign market as well as the range of varieties offered. The 
structure of Romanian exports of wood products presents a favorable situation, 
bearing in mind both the high share held by furniture as well as the low share 
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of round timber. In this regard we should point out that Romania is among the 
top 25 countries which export wood products, not counting furniture, while it 

is in 9th place for furniture exports--a product which ensures a high utiliza- 
tion of wood—-with approximately a 4-percent share in world exports. It should 
be noted that, in the case of exports of period furniture, currency receipts 

per unit of wood consumed are being obtained which are nearly 2.3 times higher 
than the exports of doors-windows, 4 times greater than exports of beech ply- 
wood and 6.3, 10 and 17 times higher than the exports of resinous converted tim- 
ber, fiberboard and round timber, respectively. 


Technical Progress-Creativity-Efficiency 


The introduction and generalization of technical progress, particularly the ap- 
plication of new nanufacturing techniques, and the mechanization and automation 
of production--which have required supplying the branches with high-output machin- 
ery and installations as well as the modesnization of existing ones--and ensuring 
the appropriate level of training and qalifications of the labor force have been 
the main means for increasing the efficiency of utilizing technical, himan and 
material poteatial. The use of material and energy resources with greater effi- 
cieacy and obtaining the highest values possible per unit of processed raw mater- 
ial or per unit of energy consumed, as a result of promoting new or modernized 
products and techniques into manufacture, are one of the basic requirements for 
the enterprises in this sector of activity. 


In accordance with the program for more emphatic growth in labor productivity 
and improvement in the organization and standardizing of work up to the end of 
the 1983-1985 period, 370 new and improved techniques have been applied in the 
branch of wood exploitation and processing, seeking through this the rise in 
degree of high utilization of wood, chemification of wood and modernization of 
the techniques for exploitation and transport. The permanent attention given 

to the most sensible and efficient possible of wood is seen specifically in 

the 1965-1984 period in the growth in the indicator of use of this resource 

of more than 23.5 percent as well as in its degree of utilization of 4.25 times. 
Through development and intensification of the wood-chemification process it 

is estimated thet a much more diversified range of products will be obtained 

in 1985 compared with 1965 (charcoal, tannic acid, furaldehyde, methanol, fodder 
yeast, essential oil, juniper flour, compost) , valued at 3.5 times more. Other 
actions are aimed at extending p-ocessing the centers for sorting and inuustrial- 
ization of wood, redesign of furniture on the basis of boards and converted tim- 
ber of lower width, diversification of the production of wood-chip boards and 
replacing wood veneers with plastic foils and so forth. 


In the process of manufacturing cellulose, in order to reduce specific consump- 
tion measures have been taken for increasing the degree of recovery of fibrous 
material from heavy water by improving its recirculation. In the coming period, 
with a view to providing the cellulose and paper industry as fully as possible 
with wood, along with increasing the percentage of recoverable and reusable ma- 
terials, it is forecast to use deciduous wood for cellulose to a greater extent. 
Also, we are continuing to seek an increase in the percentage of paper used, 
which should reach 45 percent of total raw materials for the production of paper 
and cardboard. At the same time, in order to cover the consumption of wood, 
vegetable resources, other than wood, particularly straw, have been used to 
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cover consumption of wood. These resources by the end of 1985 will represent 
an equivalent of wood which is double that of 1980. 


Long-Range Priority Goals 


The industry for exploitation and processing of wood is to continue developing 
due to better utilization of wood. In this regard, the Directives of the 13th 
party congress provide for respecting the measures adopted by the National Pro- 
gram for Conservation and Development of the Forests in the 1976-2U10 Period 
with regard to the volume of wood for industrial production, placing the empha- 
sis on raising the technical and quality level of products so that we ensure 
broader export opportunities for Romania. So furniture production, which is 

to increase 12-16 percent by 1990 compared with 1985, is to be oriented in par- 
ticular toward high-quality varieties, with the value of furniture production 
obtained from one cubic meter of wood to increase 1.5 times in 1990 over 1982. 
New types of textured esthetic veneers, colored, thin, will be assimilated as 
well as woodchip boards made with the new techniques. 


Action is to be taken in the cellulose and paper industry to reduce specific 
consumption, together with reducing weight, increasing the proportion of reusable 
materiais as well as to have a more emphatic growth in production of special 

and technical paper and cardboard; it is forecast that paper and cardboard pro- 
duction should increase 9-15 percent by 1990 compared with 1985. 


The techniques applied in 1983-1985 will be generalized in stages during the 1986- 
1990 period in all units as well as measures for the mechanization of those op- 
erations which are difficult and those with a high volume of labor (sorting and 
processing of wood, sizing-pressing at the board plants and so forth). Also, 
new improved techniques will be worked out for manufacturing furniture from 
panels veneered by sizing and folding, for cutting round timber and for collect- 
ing wood from the highly-sloped areas, by using highly-efficient installations. 
The application of these high-output techniques as well as measures to improve 

and organize production and labor will lead to a growth in labor productivity 

of more than 1.9 times in the next five-year plan in the industry for exploita- 
tion and processing wood and paper products. 


Of course, fulfillment of these very important tasks means maximum mobilization 
and involvement of all forces in the direction of carrying out the programs to 
improve the technical and quality level, to reduce the consumption of raw mater- 
ials, fuels and energy and to have high utilization of raw materials and a more 
emphatic growth in labor productivity. 
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ROMANTA 


MEASURES TO INCREASE POULTRY PRODUCTION 
Bucharest REVISTA ECONOMICA in Romanian No 41, 11 Oct 85 p 5, 6, 22 


[Article by Viorel Chirita, director, and Gheorghe Olteanu, head economist, 
Crevedia State Poultry Raising Enterprise] 


[Text] Providing high technical-economic parameters is a demand for all the zoo- 
technical enterprises and farms specializing in poultry production. Speeding 

up the growth rate of production is indissolubly Linked with technological prob- 
lems and the ones on orgenization of production and labor. The subbranch in 
which the nature of the production process comes clusest to the specific nature 
of the work in industry, poultry raising has seen a powerful growth. 


The 1986-1990 five-year plan will continue to provide the intensive development 
and modernization of all of agriculture. A special emphasis is to be placed 

on the development of zootechny , which by 1990 will hold a 46-48-percent share 
of total agricultural production of Romania. Along with the substantial increase 
in number of cattle, hogs and sheep, the number of chickens will hold a special 
place: the number of layers will reach 80 million. Together with the rapid 
development of zootechny in the socialist sector of agriculture--which will con- 
tinue to represent the main share--more attention is to be given to the devel- 
opment of this branch in the population's plots. Important changes will be 
recorded in the area of poultry-raising efficiency. In 1990 average production 
will be 220-225 eggs per hen, which will contribute to reaching a total produc- 
tion of around 9-9.5trillion eggs, that is, 12-19 percent more than the average 
of 1981-1985; the production of chicken meat also will rise. 


Deep changes in the development and modernization of Romanian agriculture have 
created favorable conditions for the organization of a large number of poultry 
farms and enterprises, the application of progressive techniques on them for 
raising and feeding them and combatting disease, providing a steady rate in ob- 
taining the products, keeping them in good condition and preserving them and 
well as utilizing them under good conditions and at profitable prices. ALI 
this has contributed to the rise in egg and chicken-meat production, with a view 
to satisfying the population's demands. Fulfillment of this task has become 
possible as a result of the organization and development of poultry raising in 
Romania year after year. Whereas in 195] the total number of chickens was just 
17,610,000, in 1984 the number reached 119,237,000. What is characteristic is 
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the fact that whereas the layers during the year referred to represented around 
73 percent of total chickens, at the beginning of last year this was reduced 

to just 38 percent, despite the fact that in absolute proportions their number 
increased more than 3.5 times. The explanation lies in the fact that, paral- 
lel with the development of the egg-production sector, there was a faster rate 
in the sector for production of chicken meat as a result of increasing needs 
and improvement in the structure of supplying the population. At the same time, 
there was a rise in the share of improved and specialized poultry breeds for 
high production of eggs and meat. 


The increase in numbers and creation of farms and poultry combines would not 
have been possible without a powerful network of incubation stations. They were 
organized for the purpose of providing the necessary number of day-old chicks 
for those u:its which do not have available their own incubation base, so a 
powerful base for development of poultry raising has been created. 


Raising poultry on big farms as well as in combines and iniustrial poultry-raising 
complexeswhich provide for the rise in production of eggs and meat and quick 
recovery of investments, is an unprecendented achievement in Romania's poultry 
raising. The industrial poultry-raising complexes are noted by the mechanization 
and broad automation of jobs in the halls, the scientific organization of tech- 
nological flow in poultry raising and use of combined fodders, which lead to 

the growth in labor productivity, to reduction in production cost, with positive 
effects on carrying out the process of self-leadership and economic-financial 
self-management of the particular enterprises. For that reason a very important 
role in the development of this zootechny sector is played by the agricul- 
tural units specializing in egg or meat production. 


One of the oldest and, at the same time, most modern poultry-raising units in 
Romania is the Crevedia State Poultry-Raising Enterprise (Dimbovita County). 
Preferentially organized for raising and fattening chicks for meat production, 
the activity of the unit mentioned year after year has helped in obtaining large 
profits. Besides the chicks for meat, other production sectors of the enterprise 
concern reproduction of heavy and light breeds, incubation, duck-raising. Year 
after year the volume of production has risen continually. Last year the mater- 
ial and human efforts of the entire collective were seen in large increases in 
production and in the economic-financial results (see table). The circulating 
number of chicks for meat rose 30.3 percent over the planned li. vel, an increase 
also seen in the additional meat production, This fact is brought out by the 
increases obtained in the area of additional production (around 6 percent). 

An average production of 205 eggs per hen was obtained in the sector for repro- 
duction of heavy breeds, which represents 9 percent more than the level planned 
for this indicator. Large increases also were achieved in the incubation pro- 
cess, achieving 16.6 percent more day-old chicks than planned. Parallel with 
the constant concerns of the specialists with increasing production and the pro- 
fitability of the sector for heavy breeds, the Crevedia state Poultry-Raising 
Enterprise gave the same importance to the sector for reproduction of light 
breeds. There is special priority in increasing the number of hens from the 
light breeds and increasing the average egg production per hen. Against the 
backdrop of the high levels of these indicators (exceeding the number by 12.3 
percent and average production by 4.3 percent), the production activity of the 
sector for light breeds last year recorded a substantial growth, seen in a large 
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increase in economic-financial results. For the enterprise as a whole, the in- 
comes obtained from the basic activity rose around 13 percent over the planned 
level, with the increase primarily due to the high level of production. 


Situation for 1984 Plan Fulfillment 
At the Crevedia State Poultry-Raising Enterprise 











Plan Achieved % Over Plan 
Circulating number of chicks for meat 5,831,000 7,599,000 130.3 
Additional production (tons) 6,160 6,526 105.9 
Reproduction-heavy breeds 
Average egg production per hen 188 205 109.0 
Incubation of day-old chicks 10,566,000 12,317,000 116.6 
Reproduction-light breeds 
Egg production 14,486,000 16,941,000 116.9 
Average number 61,642 69,232 112.3 
Average egg production per hen 235 245 104.3 
Financial result (lei) 2,000,000 3,111,000 155.6 
Incubation cf day-old chicks 3, 200,000 3,973,000 124.2 
Percentage of 
(chicks per 100 entries) 37.6 41.6 110.6 
At the enterprise level 
Income from basic activity(lei) 374,695,000 421,355,000 112.5 
Production good (lei) 155,890,009 193,278,000 124.0 


Looking at all these technical-economic results, we see that obtaining bigger 
production and more efficient production is possible to accomplish primarily 
through appropriate foddering of the poultry. For that reason, qualitative im- 
provement in the fodder rations is keenly needed. Whereas in other areas of 
zootechny (especially the chewers), the effect of substituting certain types 

of fodders is easier to do without having significant effects on production, 

in poultry raising for eggs and meat the optimum conditions for feeding are de- 
termined. Extending and generalizing industrial systems for raising poultry 
have made it necessary +o introduce new techniques not only for raising but al- 
so for their foddering. Moving to the use of combined fodders makes it possible 
to ease the work of distributing and handling them, together with creating oppor- 
tunities for balanced feeding of the poultry depending on the production antici- 
pated to be obtained. Obtaining big increases in raising and fattening, parallel 
with providing good states of health for the poultry mean continuing to admini- 
ster fodders rich in vitamins, microelements and talanced protein sources which 
provide the biological need for production and reproduction. Reducing the pro- 
tein content, for example, creates serious problems in obtaining appropriate 
production results. Unfortunately such deficiencies exist very often in the 
fodder method in poultry raising. The consequence of failing to respect the 
fodder recipes is obtaining small and inefficientegg and meat production. So 

it is necessary in all the agricultural units raising poultry to provide the 
necessary fodder under optimum conditions not only as far as quantities but also 
as far as quality is concerned, absolutely indispensible elements in obtaining 
high and constant poultry production--a basic task established by the party 

and state leadership of these units. 
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Against the backdrop of the general mobilization of all workers in agriculture 
for increasing production, efficient measures have been taken and continue to 

be taken in this regard at the Crevedia state Poultry-Raising Fnterprise, too. 
Among the most important, we can mention the appropriate sanitary conditions 

in all the halls and equipment for each new series of birds; providing the ap- 
propriate quantitative and qualitative combined fodders; maximum use of produc- 
tion areas, providing appropriate optimum density for the birds; strengthening 
the veterinary health protection of the poultry; full use of the fodder base 

with a view to increasing fodder production; the transporting, storage and use 

of waste and liquid waste, prohibiting their spread; daily checking on the veter- 
inary health state of the poultry and of production; extending the use of horse- 
drawn light trucks at the farm level; rationalizing the consumption of fuels 

and energy; full utilization of incubabie egg production with a view to obtaining 
a high number of day-old chicks; extending the raising of ducklings to obtain 
larger quantities of meat per unit of area; reducing expenses with drugs; carry- 
inz out most vaccinations with aerosols; mechanization of waste removal by supply- 
ing the farms with M-400 tractors with blades; checking on the quality of fodder 
through lab controls carried out both in the plant's laboratory as well as neu- 
tral laboratories; respecting the diet for the chicks delivered to the slaughter 
house and so forth. 


All this will permit us to continue obtaining high technical- economic results 
capable of contributing to the strengthening of economic-financial self-manage- 
ment of the enterprise, and the material support for future development of egg 

and chicken production. The expression of the measures mentioned above already 

has been seen in the economic-technical results which are higher than those ottained 
last year , with large increases being recorded for all indicators. Generali- 
zation of progressive experiences in this area, reduction of energy consumpt.on 
will permit greater independence in the enterprise's operation and in reaching 

the levels of future production resulting from the tasks drawn in this area by 

the pariy and state documents. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


SLOVENE LC FORUM DISCUSSES ECONOMY, LC MEMBERSHIP 
LD150008 Belgrade TANJUG Domestic Service in Serbo-Croatian 1603 GMT 13 Nov 85 


[Text] Ljubljana, 13 Nov (TANJUG)-—-In its economic relations with foreign 
countries Slovenia will this year realize $460 million surplus. This was 
pointed out by Dusan Sinigoj, president of the Republican Executive Council, 
at a meeting of the secretaries of the presidiums and town committees of the 
Slovene LC and the secretaries of intermunicipal councils of the Slovene LC, 
in connection with topical socioeconomic relations in the republic. 


The surplus from Slovenia constitutes two-thirds of the entire surplus 
envisaged for Yugoslavia. This most directly speaks about mobilized asso- 
ciated labor which did not give way in the most sensitive segment of the 
Yugoslav economy. This year exports--that is, Slovene exports to convertible 
currency markets-—-will grow by 10 and 15 percent respectively. 


It is estimated that by the end of the year personal incomes per each 
employee will in real terms be up by 3 percent. This growth is higher than 
is planned in the resolution and it increases with the growth of expenditure. 


Pressures for price increases caused enough difficulties within the framework 
of social activities and the most complex are problems in some secondary 
schools which have no possibility of earning their income in direct exchange 
of labor. 


At the meeting reference was made to preparations for a public discussion on 
the draft report by the Slovene LC Central Committee on the work of the LC 
between the 9th and 10th Slovene LC Congresses, as well as to preparations 
for electoral conferences of the basic organizations of the LC and municipal 
conferences of the Slovene LC. It was stressed that the discussion should 
reflect situations in particular environments and at the same time should 
give clear instructions for further activity. 


The question of social and class structure as well as changes in membership 
should be comprehensively approached in the entire LC. It was said that the 
number of LC members is stagnating and in the past 3 years it has been 
decreasing. Though young people constitute two-thirds of the members, the 
young generation is becoming less and less represented and the LC is growing 
older. At the same time the number of workers from immediate production is 
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stagnating--that is, decreasing--and there are many cases of striking off 
the records or resignations. Continuous admission primarily of young people 
into the ranks of the LC and then workers, together with continuous ideo- 
poligical differentiation must become an action of lasting duration. It is 
necessary to continue with the differentiation which started with the dis- 
cussion on the conclusions of the 13th LCY Central Committee Session. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


BRIEFS 


MINING PRODUCTION FIGURES--Belgrade, 13 Nov (TANJUG)--In October, Yugoslav 
miners produced 6.35 million metric tons of lignite, and of brown, and hard 
coal. This breaks the August production record of 6,304,244 metric tons of 
extracted coal. Coal production in October this year is up 9.8 percent over 
production in October last year. It is superfluous to mention the value of 
this effort for the work of the thermal power plants which, in view of the 
drought we have had for many months, have been “carrying” electric power 
generation and have made an essential impact on the stability of our elec- 
tric power generation system. Over the past 10 months, a total of 

56,589,000 metric tons of coal were extracted which is 2,558,000 metric tons 
of coal up on the January-October 1984 period, an improvement of 4.7 percent. 
However, it is difficult to suggest the exact amount of coal to be offered 

to the consumers to normalize supplies. [Summary] [Belgrade TANJUG Domestic 
Service in Serbo-Croatian 0945 GMT 13 Nov 85 LD] /6091 


NEW HOME COMPUTER PRODUCTION--Belgrade, November 14 (TANJUG)--The Electronic 
Industry (EI) Factory for computers of Nis, Yugoslavia, has started the pro- 
duction of Pekom 32, a new type of house computer, designed as a whole by the 
El. Involved is a middle-class computer with useful memory of 32 kilobites 
and attachments such as diskettes, printers and others. The new computer uses 
basic and can be applied in school teaching, in work with graphic design and 
while learning foreign languages. The EI is preparing a whole family of 
Pekoms in which the computer to follow will have the memory of 64 kilobites. 
It will also deliver complete sets with attachments needed, from monitors to 
cassette-recorders to home and foreign partners. [Excerpt] [Belgrade TANJUG 
in English 0126 GMT 14 Nov 85 LD] /6091 


NEW AIR ROUTES--Rio de Janeiro, November 16 (TANJUG)--Yugoslav Air Lines-- 
JAT, Yugoslavia's leading air transport company, will open five new inter- 
national routes in 1986. JAT will operate twice-weekly on the Belgrade- 
Stockholm-Gothenburg route and once-weekly on the Belgrade-Dubai-Kuala- 
Lumpur-Singapore, Belgrade-Amman, Belgrade-Zagreb-Chicago, Belgrade- 
Ljubljana-Chicago and the Dubrovnik-Athens routes. The authorization to 
open the new routes was granted to JAT on Friday at a five-day International 
Air Transport Association (IATA) meeting in Rio de Janeiro to establish next 
year's schedules. The representatives of 128 airline companies--IATA members 
attended the JATA meeting. [Text] [Belgrade TANJUG in English 1019 GMT 

16 Nov 85 LD] /6091 
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IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT FOR SYRIA--Ljubljana, November 16 (TANJUG)--The 
Agrostroj factory of Ljubljana, northwest Yugoslavia, has concluded a 
countertrade agreement under which it will deliver irrigation equipment 
worth 14 million dollars to partners in Syria. The equipment will be used 
for three irrigation systems in the country. In turn, Syrian partners will 
deliver phosphates, worth the same amount, to the Yugoslav market. Talks 
between Agrostroj representatives and Syrian partners on technology trans- 
fers for the construction of a factory producing irrigation apparatus are 
ure underway. [Text] [Belgrade TANJUC in English 1014 GMT 16 Nov 85 
LD 6091 


EGYPTIAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION--Belgrade, Nov 16 (TANJUG)--Industrial co- 
production projects involving a number of Yugoslav and Egyptian firms have 
opened up prospects for the rapid promotion of trade and overall economic 
cooperation between the two countries. The IMR enterprise of Belgrade is 
co-producing medium-sized tractors with Egypt's Nasco Company, while Crvena 
Zastava of Kragujevac, Vozila of Nova Gorica and Gosa of Smederevska Palanka 
are manufacturing automobiles and truck trailers with Egyptian partners. 
Industrial products make up the bulk of Yugoslav exports to Egypt. The most 
important items are steel, vehicles equipment and machinery, wood products, 
cement, pharmaceuticals and other products. Cotton, oil and oil derivatives 
are the main imports from Egypt. Bilateral trade in the first six months of 
the year totalled 108.6 million dollars, with Yugoslav exports accounting 
for 89.9 million and imports from Egypt for 18.7 million. Under contracts 
which have already been signed, the two countries’ trade this year will 
value some 250 million dollars. [Excerpts] [Belgrade TANJUG in English 
0301 GMT 16 Nov 85 LD] /6091 








BOSNIA-HERCEGOVINA INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION--Sarajevo, 16 Nov (TANJUG)--Indus- 
trial production in Bosnia-Hercegovina in 10 months of this year is up by 

5.5 percent compared to the same period last year. Production in October in 
relation to the same month last year, is 3.5 percent greater and in relation 
to average monthly production in the previous year, it is up by 14.4 percent. 
According to figures of the Republic Statistics Institute, the largest growth 
in production was achieved in instruments of labor, up by 14.2 percent, and 
in materials for reproduction--up by 4.8 percent, while the production of 
consumer goods rose by 3.1 percent. [Excerpt] [Belgrade TANJUG Domestic 
Service in Serbo-Croatian 1055 GMT 16 Nov 85 LD] /6091 


ELECTRONIC INDUSTRY EXPANSION--Nis, November 16 (TANJUG)--Over the next five 
years, around 15 billion dinars (some 50 million dollars) will be invested in 
the Elektronska Indistrija (El) of Nis, southeast Yugoslavia. The funds 
will be used to expand the industry's production capacities. Nineteen fac- 
tories employing over 1,500 workers and specialists will be built. The new 
factories will enable the industry to play its part in the so-called third 
technological revolution and the development of micro-electronics. [Word 
indistinct] micro-electronics production programme, the new factories will 
also develop the production of electro-medical apparatus, household appli- 
anc: «, cable television aerials, electronic programmers, and radio compo- 
nents. The electronic industry has over 10 specialized factories, which 
will deliver television sets, X-ray machines and household appliances, 
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teleprinters and other products worth around 90 million dollars to the 
foreign market this year. [Text] [Belgrade TANJUG in English 1010 GMr 
16 Nov 85 LD) /6091 


ITALIAN-YUGOSLAV ECONOMIC COOPERATION--Rome, November 22 (TANJUG)--Promotion 
of industrial cooperation and joint investments is the main result of an 
agreement reached today at the close of an Italyug-yugital chamber session in 
Milan. It was also agreed at the session to activate credit lines for 
greater usage of Italian credits in Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav side indicated 
an early elimination of barriers which have effected a decline in local border 
economic cooperation. The two-day talks attended by 250 representatives of 
Yugoslavia and Italy were also of a formal nature, marking the 30th anniver- 
sary of the Italyug~-yugital chamber, which has made a major contribution to 
the promotion of economic cooperation between the two countries. [Text] 
[Belgrade TANJUG in Englist 1621 GMT 22 Nov 85 LD] /6091 


DEBT TO BELGIUM RESCHEDULED--Brussels, November 22 (TANJUG)--Yugoslav and 
Belgian Government representatives today signed an agreement cn rescheduling 
the principal of Yugoslavia's 735-million-Belgian-Franc debt, which falls 

due in May next year. After the talks held in Brussels, department head in 
the Yugoslav finance secretariat Nikola Jelic and director-general of the 
Belgian Office National Du Ducroire Willy Bus signed an agreement on a credit 
for refinancing the Yugoslav debt over a ten-year period. In addition to the 
inter-state agreement, an inter-bank agreement was also signed between the 
Bank of Ljubljana--Associated Bank, on the one side, and the Societe Cenerale 
De Banques and Banque Bruxelles Lambers on the other, as representatives of 
the two governments. [Text] [Belgrade TANJUG in English 1639 GMT 22 Nov 85 
LD} /6091 


YUGOSLAV-FRENCH ECONOMIC COOPERATION--Belgrade, November 23 (1ANJUG)--Trade 
between Yugoslavia and France this year will reach 550 million dollars, thus 
recording a considerable decline compared with the exchange of goods and 
services over the past five years. The mutual deliveries in 1979 amounted 
to 938 million dollars. Automobile tires, cotton fabrics, unrefined 
aluminium, household appliances, automobiles, footwear and furniture make 

up the bulk of Yugoslav exports. Under the long-term agreements on coopera- 
tion in production between Yugoslav and French firms--IMV and Renault, Cimos 
and Citroen, UPIM and Peugeot--the Yugoslav export of automobiles and parts 
this year is to reach 48 million dollars. From France, Yugoslavia imports 
largely machines, conveyance equipment and chemicals to meet the needs of 
the home market. Among the measures being taken by businessmen in the two 
countries to encourage broader cooperation, interest centres especially on 
joint undertakings in construction industry. Consultations are under way on 
the opening of a Yugoslav construction centre in Paris which is to help 
realize a number of joint Yugoslav-French projects on markets in third coun- 
tries. [Text] [Belgrade TANJUG in English 0122 GMT 23 Nov 85 LD] /6091 
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